INFANT ISRAEL GROWING UP: 
THE THEME OF BREASTFEEDING IN THE HEBREW BIBLE* 


One often assumes that breastfeeding is both a physical act of ensuring 
the survival of an infant and a sign of a “biological maternal urge, that 
warm feeling that comes from holding an infant in one’s arms” !. On a 
symbolic level and in literary texts, breastfeeding often equals acts of 
kindness, even divine acts of care. 

When one reads breastfeeding narratives in the Hebrew Bible, one can 
detect a curious nuance that points beyond the acts of love, human and 
divine bonding, and childrearing. Breastfeeding regularly becomes a topic 
when far-reaching changes are about to take place, when challenges are 
posed to families and children, when dangers arise. These challenges are 
caused by human beings and/or by the deity. In fact, breastfeeding-related 
descriptions in the Hebrew Bible seem to indicate a literary theme that 
points to smaller or larger impending changes of circumstances on the 
level of the individual or within the history of Israel or even the worldwide 
context. In this sense, breastfeeding references function the same way as 
childbirth references in the Hebrew Bible. As I have shown elsewhere, the 
topic and terminology of childbirth can indicate cases of personal crisis, local 
or historical crisis, or universal crisis 2. Narrating the events surrounding 


* This article developed out of a paper I presented at an international workshop held 
at the Max-Weber-Kolleg of the University of Erfurt, Germany on July 11-12, 2018. The 
workshop was entitled “Breastfeeding(s) and Religions: Normative Prescriptions and Indi- 
vidual Appropriation; A Cross-Cultural and Interdisciplinary Perspective from Antiquity to 
the Present”. I also greatly benefitted from discussions with Sarah Dedieu at the workshop 
“Drink and Drinking in the Hebrew Bible and Cognate Literature”, which took place at the 
University of Copenhagen on August 30-31, 2018. 

! See C.R. Moss and J.S. BADEN, Reconceiving Infertility. Biblical Perspectives on 
Procreation and Childlessness (Princeton, NJ 2015) 34-35, who clarify: “From the perspec- 
tive of the ancient Israelite woman, those warm biological feelings are a luxury; far more 
was at stake, including aspects of identity and legacy that have often been associated more 
with men than with women. But for these women (and for so many women since), in the 
absence of even the possibility of a professional career or a life apart from their households, 
having children was the means to and signal of cultural success”. Also see S.B. HRDY, 
Mother Nature. A History of Mothers, Infants, and Natural Selection (New York 1999) 
on the social roles and the endocrinological processes in mothers and other people who care 
for newborns. On the question of whether breastfeeding is a natural law or a social con- 
struct, see V. MAHER, The Anthropology of Breast-Feeding. Natural Law or Social Construct 
(Oxford 1995). 

2 The topic of childbirth is not considered here in detail as I already dealt with it in 
C.D. BERGMANN, “Turning Birth into Theology: Traces of Ancient Obstetric Knowledge 
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conception, pregnancy, childbirth, and, as I will argue here, breastfeeding 
is a mere side effect. 

The purpose of this article is to investigate the contexts in which breast- 
feeding narratives occur in the Hebrew Bible in order to determine how 
exactly and to what extent these passages carry a literary function that 
goes beyond historical information, biological facts, and descriptions of 
emotions. 


I. INTRODUCTORY NOTES ON BREASTFEEDING IN THE HEBREW BIBLE 


In the Hebrew Bible, breastfeeding is not mentioned very often. Most 
notably, it is never connected to the prominent childbirth narratives in the 
book of Genesis, such as the narratives of Rebekah and her twins Jacob 
and Esau (Gen 25,19-26), Rachel and her son Benjamin (Gen 35,16- 
19), or Tamar and her twins Perez and Zerah (Gen 38,27-30), all of which 
have the purpose of establishing and narrating the destiny of the line of 
Jacob and, going back to previous generations in the literary account, the 
line of Abraham and Sarah. It appears that these narratives use the child- 
birth motif as their preferred literary means to lift up the perceived mir- 
acle of divine protection for the ancestors of Israel by showing that the 
deity is involved in giving birth to these people and thus in the develop- 
ment of Israel and its ongoing history 3. Breastfeeding, as will be argued 
in this article, is a related literary theme with which the same goal is 
accomplished. 

But first, a few words on terminology are in order: 


within Narratives of Difficult Childbirth in the Hebrew Bible”, Children in the Bible and 
the Ancient World. Comparative and Historical Methods in Reading Ancient Children (ed. 
S.W. FLYNN) (New York 2019) 17-34; EADEM, “Mothers of a Nation: How Motherhood and 
Religion Intermingle in the Hebrew Bible”, Motherhood(s) in Religions. The Religionifi- 
cation of Motherhood and Mothers’ Appropriation of Religion (ed. G. PEDRUCCI) (Open 
Theology 6 2020. DOI: https://doi.org/10.1515/opth-2020-0012) etc. See these publications 
for more information on some of the biblical texts discussed here. 

3 Cf. BERGMANN, “Turning Birth into Theology”, 29: “The narratives of difficult 
childbirth such as the one involving Tamar and her sons thus bear theological undertones 
of their authors’ trust in the past history of God and Israel, which is realized in the divine 
promise of freedom (via the exodus context) and prosperity (via the expansion-into-the- 
land theme) for Israel. These undertones are present through the semantic field appearing 
both in the narratives of difficult childbirth and the larger biblical themes to which they 
point, as well as in the placing of these narratives within the ancestral story of Jacob, 
whose line extends to both Moses, the hero of the exodus, and David, the most prominent 
king of Israel”. 
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(1) The most common Hebrew term for “to suckle, to nurse” is pr 4. 

(2) One of the most prominent terms for “wet nurse”, npin, is derived 
from py in the hiphil form. It appears six times in the Hebrew Bible 
(Gen 24,59; Gen 35,8; Exod 2,7; 2 Kgs 11,2; 2 Chr 22,11; Isa 49,23) 
and is always applied to women, even in Isa 49,23, which takes great 
care to distinguish between foreign kings and queens nourishing the 
children of Israel 5. 

(3) The Hebrew Bible also knows an alternative noun for “(wet) nurse”, 
which is an active qal participle, “one who cares for”, ning, derived 
from a root translated as “faithfulness”, “support”, and “bringing 
up / nourishing”, 778. The term can be applied to male and female 
figures 6 and might not always imply actual breastfeeding but also 
caretaking later on in life, often by the same woman who breastfed 
the child, as was the case in Mesopotamia 7. The feminine form is 


4 See E. REUTER, “Amme”, Wibilex at www.bibelwissenschaft.de/stichwort/13217/ 
(2010) (last accessed on Jan 14, 2019). How long the breastfeeding relationship between 
child and mother or wet nurse lasted is not always clear. Ancient Near Eastern evidence 
points to two to three years, as does extrabiblical evidence from the second century BCE 
(2 Mace 7,27). See, for example, the Egyptian instruction to Any, discussed in H.J. MARSMAN, 
Women in Ugarit and Israel (Leiden 2003) 203. In rabbinic thought, twenty-four months 
of breastfeeding were often considered the ideal fulfilling the demands of ritual purity; 
see J.D. ROSENBLUM, Rabbinic Drinking. What Beverages Teach Us about Rabbinic Liter- 
ature (Oakland, CA 2020) 235-237 on t. Niddah 2,3. See also MARSMAN, Women in Ugarit 
and Israel, 237, for breastfeeding in the Hebrew Bible. M.I. GRUBER, “Breast-Feeding 
Practices in Biblical Israel and in Old Babylonian Mesopotamia”, Journal of the Ancient 
Near Eastern Society 19 (1989) 61-83, here 62-63, attributes the low number of children 
born to ancient Israelite women to lactational amenorrhea. For a selection of ancient Near 
Eastern depictions of mothers nursing and carrying their children, see K.H. GARROWAY, 
Growing Up in Ancient Israel. Children in Material Culture and Biblical Texts (Atlanta, 
GA 2018) 89-102. 

5 There is little general information about the status and the lived experience of wet 
nurses in the Hebrew Bible. Some seem to have lived at the houses of the families who 
employed them (2 Sam 4,4) or had them enslaved, while others seem to have taken the 
child into their care in their own homes (Exod 2,7-10). See REUTER, “Amme”. On the ideal 
wet nurse in antiquity, such as in the writings of Soranus, see G.A. YEE, ““Take This Child 
and Suckle It for Me’: Wet Nurses and Resistance in Ancient Israel”, Biblical Theology 
Bulletin 39 (2009) 180-189, esp. 182-184. Ancient Near Eastern evidence suggests that wet 
nurses in Mesopotamia generally came from lower social classes, that they were paid, and 
that they often had to follow certain rules such as not becoming pregnant and not breast- 
feeding another child. See the references in M. STOL, Birth in Babylonia and the Bible. Its 
Mediterranean Setting (Groningen 2000); REUTER, “Amme”. 

€ On the wide-ranging meaning of the term and its theological uses, see A. JEPSEN, 
“’aman”, Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament (eds. G.J. BOTTERWECK et al.) 
(Grand Rapids, MI 1974) 1292-1323. 

7 JEPSEN, “’äman”, 1294, denies a connection to breastfeeding. But also see N. SARNA, 
Genesis (JPS Torah Commentary) (Philadelphia, PA 1989) 169, on Gen 24,25: “In Meso- 
potamia the wet nurse [...] frequently had the additional duties of tarbitum, bringing up the 
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used for the savior-heroine of Jonathan in 2 Sam 4,4 and for Naomi, 
who became the caretaker for Obed in Ruth 4,16; the masculine form 
applies to (official) caretakers of dependent children in 2 Kgs 10,1.5, 
to Moses in Num 11,12, to foreign kings and queens caring for Israel 
as if for infants in Isa 49,23, and to Mordechai caring for Esther in 
Esth 2,7 8. 


Generally speaking, the Hebrew Bible does not describe procreation 
and the processes connected to it, such as breastfeeding, with a focus on 
individual women and individual children, but in the literary context of 
the deity caring for Israel and ensuring their survival and vitality as a 
people. 


Il. BREASTFEEDING AND RITES OF PASSAGE WITHIN 
THE MATRIARCHAL STORIES 


Occasionally, the Hebrew Bible understands the time of breastfeeding 
as a marked time and connects breastfeeding narratives to ritual activities 
in the life of nuclear or larger families. 


1. Sarah and Isaac 


In Gen 21,7-8, for example, Abraham organizes a drinking feast at the 
time of Isaac’s weaning: 


And she said, “Who would ever have said to Abraham that Sarah would 
nurse [p] children? Yet I have borne him a son in his old age”. The child 
grew, and was weaned [973]; and Abraham made a great feast on the day that 
Isaac was weaned [bma] °. 


The passage uses the standard term for breastfeeding, p3. While the first 
sentence refers to the age of the parents at the time of birth and breast- 
feeding, the age of weaning is not specified. Why weaning is celebrated 
here is not detailed in the text either, but the feast appears to indicate a 


child and acting as guardian [...] Interestingly, Targum Jonathan renders meneket for [...] 
‘tutor,’ a meaning that echoes the Akkadian tarbitum”. 

8 On the meaning of the term, see C.R. CHAPMAN, “‘Oh that you were like a brother 
to me, one who had nursed at my mother’s breasts.’ Breast Milk as Kinship-Forging Sub- 
stance”, Journal of Hebrew Scriptures 12 (2012) 1-40, esp. 36-39. V. FILDES, Wet-Nursing. 
A History from Antiquity to the Present (Oxford 1988), provides a concise overview of the 
history of wet-nursing throughout the ages. 

° This and any other English renderings of the biblical text are — unless otherwise 
marked — according to the New Revised Standard Version. 
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rite de passage both for Isaac and for Sarah who, after the feast, seems 
to become more active in the life of the larger household again, particu- 
larly in the treatment of Hagar. 

What might be the function of this short note? One can gather the infor- 
mation that Sarah not only bore a son at an advanced age, which would 
have been miraculous enough, but also breastfed him until the end of the 
breastfeeding period. This was probably no easy task for a woman her age 
and an additional cause for the reader to marvel about the wonderful deeds 
of the deity who, as the authors of these texts want to convey, apparently 
can cause older women to bear children and cause their breastmilk to flow 
as well. 

Rabbinic imagination even goes a step further. On the basis of the note 
in Gen 21,7 that Sarah nursed not just one child but children (in the plural, 
Hebrew banim), b. Bava Metzi’a 87a supplies a midrash telling the reader 
that the weaning feast for Isaac included an invitation to a large number 
of breastfeeding women. As they entered the house of Abraham and Sarah, 
Sarah’s breasts became two fountains that nursed all the children with 
breastmilk !°. This midrash not only wipes away any doubt concerning 
the biological parenthood of Sarah (and Abraham) but also underlines the 
miraculous and exceptional nursing abilities of the matriarch: as she pre- 
pares to wean Isaac and thus already produces very little or no breast milk, 
she suddenly becomes able to breastfeed everyone’s children. Rabbinic 
imagination thus portrays Sarah not only as the mother of Isaac but also 
the mother of all the children present. It is only a small step to then con- 
sider her to be also the breastfeeding mother to all of Israel, the true matri- 
arch. Sarah’s role here takes on mythical proportions !!. 


10 On parallel texts in rabbinic literature, see ROSENBLUM, Rabbinic Drinking, 57; IDEM, 
““Blessings of the Breast’: Breastfeeding in Rabbinic Literature”, HUCA 87 (2016) 147- 
179; E.D. HASKELL, Suckling at my Mother’s Breast. The Image of a Nursing God in Jewish 
Mysticism (Albany, NY 2012) 17-27. For example, see Pesikta Rabbati 43,4: “Sarah stood 
and uncovered herself, and her two breasts were pouring milk like two spouts of water. As 
it is written: ‘And she said, Who would have said to Abraham that Sarah would suckle 
children?’ (Genesis 21:7)”, cited in HASKELL, Suckling, 15. 

11 J, LEVINSON, “Bodies and Bo(a)rders: Emerging Fictions of Identity in Late Antiquity”, 
HThR 93 (2000) 343-372, here 368. CHAPMAN, “Oh that you were”, 27-30, argues that 
Sarah’s role as “milk mother” transfers her ethnicity and status upon her son in more than 
one way, as she cares for him during the entire time of his early childhood and without 
outside influence. This rules out the possibility that the foreigner Hagar, who also lived in 
the household at the time, could have breastfed Isaac, thus transferring her influence and 
possibly her ethnicity to him. While Chapman’s argument is certainly intriguing, there is 
not much evidence for this idea of ethnicity transferal in biblical, extrabiblical, or rabbinic 
literature. 7. Avodah Zarah 3,1-3, for example, allows for non-Jewish women to nurse Jew- 
ish children as long as they are supervised in the house of the Jewish mother. Apparently, 
the issue here is the safety of the Jewish child; pouring non-Jewish identity into the Jewish 
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On the level of the story, both Hagar and Ishmael are seen as threats 
to Isaac when, during or right after the weaning ceremony, Sarah watches 
Ishmael “playing” and immediately requests that he and his mother be 
removed from the house (Gen 21,9-12): 


But Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, whom she had borne to Abra- 
ham, playing. So she said to Abraham, “Cast out this slave woman with her 
son [712]; for the son of this slave woman shall not inherit along with my 
son [12] Isaac”. And the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight because 
of his son [112]. But God said to Abraham, “Do not be distressed because of 
the boy and because of your slave woman; whatever Sarah says to you, do 
as she tells you, for it is through Isaac that offspring shall be named for you”. 


As the text plays with attributing the children Isaac and Ishmael to Sarah 
(“my son”) or Abraham (“his son”), the divine will supports the strict 
divide between Isaac and Hagar that was established by Sarah bearing 
and breastfeeding her own son and later by removing from her house the 
possible influences over him !2. The divine voice supports this distancing 
of Ishmael from Abraham. Although Abraham is said to be grieved about 
“his son” Ishmael, the divine voice says not to worry about “the boy”. 
Inheritance rights might also play a large part in Sarah’s elaborate request 
to Abraham (v. 10), since release from servitude and expulsion from the 
household meant that Hagar and Ishmael must abandon their claims on 
Abraham’s property !3. 


2. Hannah and Samuel 


The end of the breastfeeding period also appears to be of importance 
in the lives of Hannah and her son in 1 Samuel 1. Just as was the case with 
other matriarchs of Israel such as Sarah, Rebekah, and Rachel, Hannah 
appears to be infertile !4. Her husband Elkanah is portrayed as a devout 


child by means of breast milk is not an issue. On this text, see also ROSENBLUM, Rabbinic 
Drinking, 78. 

12 See also T. FRYMER-KENSKY, Reading the Women of the Bible (New York 2002) 234; 
G. HoLTz, Jungfrauengeburt und Greisinnengeburt. Zur Rezeptionsgeschichte von Gen 21,1f 
im antiken Judentum und im frühen Christentum (Göttingen 2017). C.R. CHAPMAN, The 
House of the Mother. The Social Roles of Maternal Kin in Biblical Hebrew Narrative and 
Poetry (New Haven, CT 2016) 138-141, argues that a redactor made sure that the reader 
understands that Isaac was nursed by his mother and not by the Egyptian Hagar so that he 
would successfully complete “his formation as a Terahite boy” (149). 

13 See SARNA, Genesis, 147: “The key to Sarah’s demand lies in a clause in the laws of 
Lipit-Ishtar where it is stipulated that the father may grant freedom to the slave woman and 
the children she has borne him, in which case they forfeit their share of paternal property 
[...] Sarah is asking Abraham to exercise that legal right”. 

'4 For more detailed discussions of infertility in the ancient Near East, see Moss — 
BADEN, Reconceiving Infertility, GARROWAY, Growing Up, 28-33. 
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man who regularly prays and sacrifices at Shiloh. Whether he entreats 
God to grant Hannah a child is not clear, but when Hannah prays to 
the deity for a child, she becomes pregnant and bears Samuel. As Tikva 
Frymer-Kensky points out, Hannah takes sole control over her child: 
“This child is Hannah’s. She has prayed for it, she has been promised 
it, and when the boy is born, she takes control. There is no question 
here of the father asserting dominance over the child: she herself names 
the child” 15. 

During the breastfeeding period, Hannah does not join the family for 
the yearly pilgrimage but asks her husband that she may nurse and wean 
her child at home (1 Sam 1,22-24): 


But Hannah did not go up, for she said to her husband, “As soon as the child 
is weaned, I will bring him, that he may appear in the presence of YHWH, and 
remain there forever; I will offer him as a nazirite for all time”. “Do what 
seems best to you”, Elkanah her husband told her. “Stay here until you have 
weaned him; only may YHWH make good his word”. So the woman stayed 
at home and nursed her son until she had weaned him. When she had weaned 
him, she took him up with her, along with a three-year-old bull, an ephah of 
flour, and a skin of wine. She brought him to the house of YHWH at Shiloh; 
and the child was young. 


Hannah’s handing over of Samuel to the temple is more clearly connected 
to a ritual than was the celebratory ritual on the occasion of Isaac’s wean- 
ing. In 1 Sam 1,24, Hannah again takes control and brings an animal, 
flour, and wine with her to Shiloh, typical items used in sacrifices. While 
the weaning of Samuel and the provision of sacrificial items appears to 
be solely Hannah’s doing, the grammatical number changes in the middle 
of the verse and thereafter: “they” enter the temple; “they” slaughter 
the bull; “they” bring the boy to the priest Eli (1 Sam 1,24-25). Male and 
female activities, the actions of one (female) individual and of the family, 
merge when sacrificial language is used, even though it is noteworthy that 
it is the breastfeeding mother who makes some of the important decisions 
in the beginning of the story and up until the beginning of the ritual activ- 
ity !9. Although a feast in the manner of Abraham’s celebration of Isaac’s 
weaning is not mentioned in 1 Samuel 1, the handing over of Samuel after 
he was weaned constitutes a rite de passage for the boy, who now lives 
and serves at the temple. Now a second prolonged period in Samuel’s life 
begins. Does it also constitute a rite de passage for Hannah, his mother, 


15 FRYMER-KENSKY, Reading the Women, 305. 
16 GRUBER, “Breast-Feeding”, 67, suggests that this happened after a “very long time” 
of nursing, “whose precise duration remains a matter of speculation”. 
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who, after praying to God joyfully, is no longer barren and brings three 
more sons and two daughters into the world (1 Sam 2,21) !7? 


3. Deborah and Rebekah 


Finally, in Gen 24,59 another instance of change and of a rite de pas- 
sage connected to breastfeeding is told. A woman (named Deborah) who 
was the wet nurse of Rebekah accompanies the grown Rebekah to meet 
Jacob at Haran, which will later lead to marriage and the establishment of 
the line of Jacob: 


So they sent away their sister Rebekah and her nurse [N13] along with 
Abraham ’s servant and his men. 


In Gen 35,8, Deborah’s grave is mentioned in an etiological note: 


And Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse [Nj21%], died, and she was buried under an 
oak below Bethel. So it was called Allon-Bacuth. 


Two details are noteworthy here. First, the name of Rebekah’s wet 
nurse is preserved by the biblical text with positive connotations. Deborah 
means “bee” and is also the name of Israel’s important female judge and 
prophetess. Second, this woman appears to be of some importance for two 
reasons: (1) because she accompanied Rebekah on the journey that caused 
her to become a married woman and one of the “mothers of Israel”; and 
(2) because the location of her grave is named and remembered. Both 
details point to ritual activity connected to this woman. Deborah’s travel 
with Rebekah leads to a rite de passage for her issue; her death leads to 
ritual activity surrounding her grave. 

One wonders what the functions of these somewhat surprising details in 
the Hebrew Bible are. As Marten Stol points out, in the ancient Near East, 
wet nurses, especially those of higher ranking men, were often remem- 
bered by their names and sometimes received a higher rank once their 
“milk sons” became a king or judge !8. In the royal archives of Mari, one 
hears of wet nurses who accompany princesses on their travels 19. If 


17 See also CHAPMAN, The House of the Mother, 135-138, who argues that breast milk 
is the actual conduit for Samuel’s ritual status as a Nazirite. 

!8 See J. KHATIB-CHAHIDI, “Milk Kinship in Shi’ite Islamic Iran”, The Anthropology 
of Breast-Feeding. Natural Law or Social Construct (ed. V. MAHER) (Oxford 1995) 109- 
132: 

19 STOL, Birth in Babylonia, 188-189. See also FILDES, Wet-Nursing, 12-14; C. HEZSER, 
Jewish Slavery in Antiquity (Oxford 2005) 122, on late Jewish antiquity and evidence that 
children at that time might have had more intimate relationships with their (wet) nurses 
than with their actual parents. 
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viewed within the ancient Near Eastern context, the facts that the name of 
the wet nurse is preserved and that she accompanied Rebekah on her jour- 
ney say less about the individual Deborah than about her “milk daughter”, 
Rebekah. The details from Deborah’s life actually point to Rebekah’s life. 
It is she and the steps in her life that are elevated by the narrators when 
such minutiae about her wet nurse, Deborah, are mentioned. 


4. The Growing Children of the Matriarchs as Images for Growing Israel 


The narratives in the first context mention the breastfeeding mothers, 
Sarah and Hannah, as well as the wet nurse, Deborah. These women breast- 
fed and cared for Isaac, Samuel, and Rebekah, all of whom are important 
figures in the history of Israel. But one quickly realizes that it is not the 
breastfeeding mothers and caretakers but the breastfed children who are 
the actual focus of the texts. The biblical passages do not emphasize love, 
mother-child bonding, or breastfeeding relationships initiated by mothers 
and wet nurses but instead portray important ancestors of Israel as they 
are involved in changing and challenging circumstances. In fact, the rites 
of passage connected to Sarah and Hannah and their children underline the 
fact that the families stand at thresholds within their history. Once a rite of 
passage is completed, the person undergoing the ritual is changed forever, 
cannot turn back, and has taken on a new identity. A weaned child does 
not return to the breast. And Rebekkah, once she has entered a new family 
while being accompanied by her former wet nurse, will not return into her 
family of origin. 

The breastfeeding terminology used in these passages and the theme’s 
clear connection to ritual activity and rites of passage are an indicator of 
impending change on a personal or familial level and point to the larger 
purpose that breastfeeding signifies in these narratives: the growing up of 
important figures that later will define the history of Israel as it is described 
by the Hebrew Bible. By breastfeeding and by bringing about rites of pas- 
sages connected to breastfeeding, Sarah, Hannah, and Deborah first and 
foremost fulfill a literary purpose, not a maternal one. They contribute to 
the growing up of Israel at its infant stage. 

Candida R. Moss and Joel S. Baden attempt to explain why the early 
history of Israel (in the early Iron Age) and questions of procreation were 
intertwined so closely, especially in the matriarchal stories. As Israel’s 
history began during a time of large movements of migration and popu- 
lation exchanges between urban and rural areas, establishing strong com- 
munities with many member was of utmost importance for economic as 
well as for sociological reasons: “In relatively broad sociological terms, 
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therefore, the matriarchal stories emerge from a context in which, given 
the historical and cultural situation, childbirth was particularly valued” 20, 

The emphasis on childbirth and breastfeeding and the importance given 
to rites of passage within the context of the stories of early Israel could 
thus have been influenced by the cultural context in which these stories 
emerged. As the matriarchs overcame infertility and other challenges, and 
as they saw their children move through the stages of their early lives, 
Israel as a people was understood to have been born and to have mastered 
the changes and challenges of its early childhood. 


III. THE LITERARY MOTIF OF A WET NURSE SAVING 
THE CHILD FROM DANGER 


Aside from texts that connect breastfeeding and the time thereafter to 
ritual activities and possible rites of passage that mark changes and chal- 
lenges in the lives of individuals and the people as a whole, biblical texts 
also use breastfeeding and the person of the wet nurse in a literary context 
that describes cases of rescue from danger. In three instances, wet nurses 
(or the supposed wet nurse who is actually the mother) of a child save 
important male Israelite children from certain death. Rarely is their moti- 
vation for these dangerous acts of resistance mentioned, but their actions 
always result in the protection of the people or the monarchy of Israel 
from danger. 


1. Several Women Save Moses 


In Exod 2,9, in what Frymer-Kensky calls “a conspiracy to save the 
child” 2!, the mother of Moses, who had set her child into the river Nile, 
becomes Moses’ wet nurse, unbeknownst to the pharaoh and his daugh- 
ter. Pharaoh’s daughter even pays the mother for her work as wet nurse 
(Exod 2,9) 2: 


Pharaoh’s daughter said to her, “Take this child and nurse [np] it for me, 
and I will give you your wages”. So the woman took the child and nursed it 
Dapuami]. 


2 Moss — BADEN, Reconceiving Infertility, 28. 

21 FRYMER-KENSKY, Reading the Women, 28. Frymer-Kensky also points out that three 
of the women in this story are labeled as “daughters” but are given names only by later 
tradition: Yochebed (his mother), Miriam (his sister), and Bithya (pharaoh’s daughter). 

22 STOL, Birth in Babylonia, 191, points out that texts from the archives of Mari some- 
times mention “mother” and “wet nurse” interchangeably, as if there is no difference made 
between them. 
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In the end, three or possibly five women are responsible for Moses’ sur- 
vival by acts of non-violent resistance: (1) his mother, who seemingly 
follows pharaoh’s command to throw Israelite children into the Nile but 
builds a boat for him so that he will not drown; (2) his sister, who keeps 
a close watch and suggests that Moses’ mother nurse him; (3) pharaoh’s 
daughter, who displays compassion and takes the Hebrew child as her 
own, and — by implication — (4 and 5) the named midwives Shiphrah 
and Puah, who just before Moses’ birth are said to disobey the pharaoh’s 
direct orders to kill all male children born to Hebrew women 23. That the 
story is full of hidden meaning where nothing is coincidental has been 
widely noticed; one example is the minute but meaning-laden detail that 
the savior figure Moses is saved by and undertakes his journey into life in 
a vessel denoted with the term also used for the vessel that saved Noah’s 
family and thus humanity from extinction (Gen 6,14). 

But why is the breastfeeding imagery employed in this story of such 
importance? In her study on wet nurses and resistance in ancient Israel, 
Gale A. Yee calls Exodus 2 “an example of resistance literature during the 
Persian period to support anti-colonial resistance within the Jewish com- 
munity in Jehud against Persian control” 24. Most women involved in 
the rescue of Moses are marginalized people: slaves, midwives, and wet 
nurses. While the Egyptians are portrayed with irony and appear rather 
oblivious to what is really going on in the story, the Hebrew women cun- 
ningly work together to ensure the survival of the future savior of the peo- 
ple of Israel. Yee states: “The liberation of the people is prefigured in the 
unnamed mother who, as the cleverly hired wet nurse, feeds and nurtures 
the future hero of the nation” 25. Thus, the act of breastfeeding becomes 
the symbol of both resistance and great courage that not only nurture one 
child but that also give hope and provide salvation for an entire people 20. 
On the narrative level, this arrangement also ensured that the future savior 
of Israel was not only raised at the Egyptian court but also spent his 
formative first few years in an Israelite household, just as Hannah kept 
Samuel in her care before dedicating him to the service of the temple. 


2 For rabbinic literature and midrash giving names to the women involved and giving 
voice to the mother of Moses, who does not have a speaking voice in the biblical narrative, 
see S.A. TUCHMAN — S.E. Rapoport, Moses’ Women (Jersey City, NJ 2008). 

24 YEE, “Take This Child”, 180. 

25 YEE, “Take This Child”, 188. 

26 CHAPMAN, “Oh that you were”, 31-32, argues that the story also functions, on a liter- 
ary level, as a means to ensure “the legitimacy of Moses as a deliverer of the Hebrews and 
the eponymous ancestor of the Levitical priests”, as the Levitical status is transferred via 
breastmilk; see also EADEM, The House of the Mother, 141-143, as well as her discussion 
of “milk kinship” in general (125-249). 
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2. A Wet Nurse Saves Saul’s Grandson 


In another occurrence of the literary motif of the wet nurse saving a 
child from danger, in 2 Sam 4,4 the wet nurse of Mephibosheth flees with 
the child after she hears of the Israelites’ defeat at Gilboa. She saves the 
child but, as a result of her haste and the urgent danger that the child is in, 
has an accident that leaves him injured: 


Saul’s son Jonathan had a son who was crippled in his feet. He was five years 
old when the news about Saul and Jonathan came from Jezreel. His nurse 
[nix] picked him up and fled; and, in her haste to flee, it happened that he 
fell and became lame. His name was Mephibosheth. 


While Mephibosheth must have been beyond breastfeeding age, his 
(wet) nurse was with him. She is not remembered by name but called his 
“nurse”, using the less common term for wet-nursing in the Hebrew Bible. 
Mephiboshet indeed survives into adulthood and is mentioned several 
times in 2 Samuel as being close to and protected by the royal family. As 
the lone surviving descendant of Saul, he is invited to king David’s table 
and granted Saul’s land so that he will be loyal to the new young king and 
not cause uproar against him. In the lame Mephiboshet, who survives 
because of the heroic act of his wet nurse, the biblical authors thus show 
both David’s gracious action towards possible enemies as well as his wis- 
dom in preserving his authority 7. 


3. A Princess and a Wet Nurse Save a Future King of Israel 


In another narrative of women rescuing royal offspring from danger, 
which is very close in content to the one in 2 Samuel 4, a wet nurse and 
the daughter of the king save Joash, the baby grandson of King Joram, 
from Queen Athaliya, who is about to have all of the king’s sons killed 
(2 Kgs 11,2): 


But Jehosheba, King Joram’s daughter, Ahaziah’s sister, took Joash son of 
Ahaziah, and stole him away from among the king’s children who were 
about to be killed; she put him and his nurse [\np2’2] in a bedroom. Thus 
she hid him from Athaliah, so that he was not killed 28. 


27 See FRYMER-KENSKY, Reading the Women, 141. 

28 See also the parallel narrative in 2 Chr 22,11: “But Jehoshabeath, the king’s daugh- 
ter, took Joash son of Ahaziah, and stole him away from among the king’s children who 
were about to be killed; she put him and his nurse [inpia] in a bedroom. Thus Jehoshabeath, 
daughter of King Jehoram and wife of the priest Jehoiada — because she was a sister of 
Ahaziah — hid him from Athaliah, so that she did not kill him”. 
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Joash remains hidden for six years, probably well beyond regular breast- 
feeding age. Supported by the high priest and the army of the king, he 
later becomes the rightful king of Israel. At that time, 2 Kgs 12,1 tells 
us, he is seven years old and does what was right in the eyes of God 
(2 Kgs 12,3). 


4. Wet Nurses Save Male Children: An Image for Growing Israel in 
Danger 


The literary motif of the wet nurse who saves her “milk son” from 
certain death does not occur frequently but concerns important men in the 
history of Israel: Moses, the leader of the Exodus, Joash, one of Israel’s 
kings, and Mephiboshet, a grandson of Saul and a guest at David’s table. 
It is noteworthy that in contrast to the examples in the first context (Sarah, 
Hannah, Deborah), none of the wet nurses is named, not even the wet 
nurse who is the actual mother of Moses. Their role is certainly impor- 
tant as they rescue these children from certain death, but these unnamed 
women are merely the backdrop for the actions benefitting Israel as they 
defy seemingly overwhelming powers. Perhaps this is the reason why the 
narrator chose not to name them and not to attribute the rescuing activities 
to the actual mothers of these male children. In the case of Moses, this 
would have even provided an interesting plot twist. This literary technique 
ensures that the rescue of the (named!) male figure, the actual purpose of 
the story, comes into closer view and becomes dominant, while the women 
who rescue them step back into the shadows. 

It also needs to be mentioned that the reason for saving the child 
in danger is never mentioned. Human feelings such as love, kindness, 
pity, or compassion, which are terms one would easily connect both to 
breastfeeding and to the rescue of a child from certain death, are absent 
from these texts. Only pharaoh’s daughter is said to feel (9~mn1) some- 
thing that is often translated as “pity” or “compassion” when she sees 
Moses being drawn out of the water (Exod 2,6). This is another indica- 
tion that the authors of these texts were not interested in portraying the 
accomplishments or feelings of breastfeeding mothers and wet nurses 
because such information did not serve their literary purposes. Instead, 
they utilized breastfeeding as an indicator of change and transforma- 
tion for the greater good of Israel as it is strengthened as a people. Breast- 
feeding and the mothers and wet nurses who perform this important task 
rather become an afterthought, a necessary detail that serves a greater 
task. 
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IV. BREASTFEEDING IMAGERY AND TERMINOLOGY APPLIED 
TO LARGER CONTEXTS 


The fact that breastfeeding is generally associated with love, care, and 
compassion — an aspect of breastfeeding that is not particularly empha- 
sized in the first and second contexts — becomes more prominent in cases 
where the Hebrew Bible applies breastfeeding language to larger contexts 
and not to individuals and families. Now it is the deity 2° or Jerusalem 
that is described as giving birth, breastfeeding a child, carrying an infant, 
or caring for her young by providing (royal) wet nurses. In turn, Israel is 
portrayed as the infant gaining strength and maturity in the arms and at the 
breasts of its nurse. 


1. In the Torah 


In Num 11,12, Moses complains to God that he must metaphorically 
carry all the people and their needs on his shoulders. He asks the deity: 


Did I conceive [n7] all this people? Did I give birth to them [arnt], 
that you should say to me, “Carry them in your bosom, as a nurse [AN7] 
carries a sucking child [p7] to the land that you promised on oath to their 
ancestors? 


The implied answer is, of course, “no”. It is not Moses who must fulfill 
these tasks, but the deity who should behave like a parent to the people. 
YHWH is seen, at least by the speaker Moses, as the one who should carry 
Israel as a wet nurse carries a child. Is it the crying of the people or Moses’ 
entreaty that causes the deity to act? YHwH finds two solutions here: in 
Num 11,16, the deity spreads the responsibility for the people from Moses 
to seventy men of his choosing, and, in Num 11,31-34, the deity feeds the 
people with quail (Num 11,32). The text falls short, however, of compar- 
ing the divine feeding of the people to a mother breastfeeding a child. 
Instead, feminine imagery is artfully hidden in Moses’ question. 

Deut 32,13 is another instance where this theme occurs. Here, the deity 
is described as nursing Israel, indicated by the patronymic Jacob, with fruit, 
honey, and oil, applying the standard Hebrew phrase for breastfeeding to 
the deity: 


29 Lgland’s work is of crucial importance here; see esp. H. LØLAND, Silent or Salient 
Gender? The Interpretation of Gendered God-Language in the Hebrew Bible, Exemplified 
in Isaiah 42, 46 and 49 (FAT II 32; Tiibingen 2008), which includes an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and an excellent review of the history of scholarship on the topic. 
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He set him atop the heights of the land, and fed him [»>x”}] with produce 
of the field; he nursed him [np] with honey from the crags, with oil from 
flinty rock. 


The image used here is that of an eagle, protecting and caring for its 
young. One of the eagle’s tasks is to feed its young, as does the deity. 
Aside from the verb that usually denotes breastfeeding, the text care- 
fully avoids applying other feminine traits to the deity: all verbs denoting 
actions of the deity on behalf of the people employ the grammatically 
masculine gender 39, The foods given through breastfeeding in this text are 
the ones typically attributed to the deity providing agricultural abundance 
to the people. 


2. In Prophetic Texts 


Isa 66,11-13 portrays Jerusalem/Zion as a breastfeeding mother or wet 
nurse to Israel, the child: 


[Rejoice] that you may nurse and be satisfied from her consoling breast that 
you may drink deeply 3! with delight from her glorious bosom. For thus says 
YHWH: I will extend prosperity to her like a river, and the wealth of the 
nations like an overflowing stream; and you shall nurse 3? and be carried on 
her arm, and dandled on her knees. 


As it is Jerusalem, the deity’s city, the text seems to be much more ready 
to compare the metaphorical actions of Jerusalem to those of a mother or 
a wet nurse. The inseparable bond between comforting Jerusalem and the 


30 Cf. Hos 11,4: “I led them with cords of human kindness, with bands of love. I was 
to them like those who lift infants to their cheeks. I bent down to them and fed them”. 
H. SCHUNGEL-STRAUMANN, “Gott als Mutter in Hosea 11”, ThO 166 (1986) 119-134, here 
132, emphasizes the breastfeeding terminology in this verse and translates: “Mit mensch- 
lichen Seilen zog ich sie, mit Stricken der Liebe. Und ich war fiir sie wie solche, die einen 
Säugling an ihren Busen heben, und ich neigte mich zu ihm, um ihm zu essen zu geben”. 
She was one of the first scholars in the German-speaking context who did not shy away 
from translating the breastfeeding terminology appropriately and who noted that the prophet 
carefully avoided the terms “mother” or “father” in this passage. In this same article, she 
concludes: “Das Weibliche kann für ihn die ganze Fülle des Göttlichen darstellen” (132). 
Also see Gen 49,25 where Joseph was strengthened “by the God of your father, who will 
help you, by the Almighty who will bless you with blessings of heaven above, blessings of 
the deep that lies beneath, blessings of the breasts [amw] and of the womb [an>]”. Here, 
none of the typical breastfeeding language is employed. 

31 J, BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 56-66. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary 
(AB; New York 2003) 303, suggests that the hapax might be derived from the Ugaritic mss, 
“to slurp” or “to take the breast”. 

32 Against BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 56-66, 304, who follows the reading of LXX. On the 
close connection of carrying and nursing an infant, which might explain why the LXX and 
1QlIsa eliminate the verb for “nursing / suckling”, see GARROWAY, Growing Up, 94-95. 
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comforting deity is underlined in the following verse (somewhat awk- 
wardly expressed in Hebrew), which employs mothering language but not 
breastfeeding language for the type of comforting that Israel will enjoy: 
“As a mother comforts her child, so I will comfort you; you shall be com- 
forted in Jerusalem” (Isa 66,13). The image of the miraculous childbear- 
ing of mother Zion is not at odds with the context here, as Joseph Blen- 
kinsopp and other commentators have pointed out. Images of the deity 
opening and closing wombs or Zion bearing “children without labor pains 
clearly draws on the core passage, chs. 60-62, which represents Zion as a 
mother whose children return from far away (60:4, 9) and who rejoices in 
having a new family (62:4-5)” 33. 

In Isa 49,15, the activities and emotions of a woman nursing a child and 
her constant attention to the baby are compared to the deity’s compassion 
and attention for the people that even overcomes this motherly trait 34: 


Can a woman forget her nursing child, or show no compassion for the child 
of her womb? Even these may forget, yet I will not forget you. 


This comparison is a metaphor that likens the deity to a breastfeeding 
mother; the use of feminine imagery and what is apparently considered 
a “feminine characteristic” — comfort and compassion — is certainly 
interesting here. As Lgland points out, the breastfeeding terminology 
here is a very physical one as both the mind and the body of a breast- 
feeding mother “remember” the child: there is a physical need to empty 
the breasts after long intervals of not nursing, thinking of one’s child or 
hearing an infant cry can lead to an involuntary flow of milk 35. Lgland 
concludes: “YHwH is both the husband and the mother, but to convince 
Zion of YHWH’s inability to forget, the strongest bond known is set forth: 
the bodily connection between a mother and her suckling child. YHWH is 
not a woman who can forget her suckling child” 3°. 

The passage is part of the tendency of Second Isaiah to use a number of 
terms in regard to God that are usually assigned to women and mothers 37. 


33 BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 56-66, 305. Also see the other references to childbearing, chil- 
dren, and abundant land in the context of this passage which Blenkinsopp points out. For 
the image of the nursing God in Jewish mysticism, see HASKELL, Suckling; also CHAPMAN, 
The House of the Mother, 132-133. 

34 J, BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 40-55. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary 
(AB; New York 2002) 310, mentions the “undertones of marital desertion” present in the 
text. On these passages, also see Moss — BADEN, Reconceiving Infertility, 101-139; L@LAND, 
Silent or Salient, 161-192. 

35 LØLAND, Silent or Salient, 188-189. 

36 L@LAND, Silent or Salient, 192. 

37 For the use of female terminology in connection with the deity, see M.I. GRUBER, 
“The Motherhood of God in Second Isaiah”, RB 90 (1983) 351-359; H. LØLAND LEVINSON, 
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Other remarkable texts in this regard are Isa 42,14 where YHWH behaves 
like a woman in labor as well as Isa 46,3-4 where Israel is compared to 
an infant being carried in YHWH’s womb, the only occasion where the 
Hebrew term for womb, 703, is applied to the deity 38. While Zion com- 
plains about feeling abandoned by the deity, God answers with a rhe- 
torical question to be answered in the negative (Isa 49,15) as well with a 
reassurance. The deity’s (motherly) care, the passage assures, will lead to 
a rebuilding of the city, a repopulation of the devastated areas, and a mass 
return from the diaspora. This reversal of circumstances for Israel, this 
utter change in destiny, will be so complete that both foreign kings and 
queens will become caregivers and wet nurses to those of formerly low 
status (Isa 49,23): 

Kings shall be your foster fathers [7°18] 3°, and their queens your nursing 

mothers [Pnp]. With their faces to the ground they shall bow down to 


you, and lick the dust of your feet. Then you will know that I am YHWH; 
those who wait for me shall not be put to shame. 


Functions usually assigned to slaves, being child-minders or wet nurses, 
are now assigned to royal personae, a reversal of fortunes that Blenkin- 
sopp calls a “fantasy of the oppressed” 4°. Interestingly, Isa 49,23 employs 
both known terms for (wet) nurses, the one that is frequently used for 
breastfeeding and the one that implies a caretaking relationship after the 
breastfeeding age has passed. Here, breastfeeding serves as the means by 
which the “exiles returning back from Babylon [...] are made royal” 4! by 
those who formerly had royal status. The deity’s care and comfort are thus 
complete returning Israel not only to the previous state but making their 
lives more glorious than ever. 

A similar reversal of circumstances, which, according to Yee, symbol- 
izes the overturn of “colonial relations of exploitation between Judah and 


“Die nie aufhörende Suche nach Gottes weiblicher Seite: Weibliche Aspekte im Gottes- 
bild der Prophetie”, Prophetie (eds. I. FISCHER et al.) (Stuttgart 2019) 322-335, here 331. 
BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 40-55, 309, reads the passage Isa 49, 14-23, to which he assigns the 
heading “The Woman Zion and Her New Family”, as one way of dealing with the question 
of theodicy: “The present passage and Job can therefore be read as two ways of envisaging 
a situation of disaster for which the national deity is considered accountable, a situation 
that gives rise to the complaint that he has forgotten his people and a situation that involves 
abandonment and bereavement”. 

38 See L@LAND LEVINSON, “Die nie aufhörende Suche”, 333. For Isaiah 42, see 
C.D. BERGMANN, “‘Like a Warrior’ and ‘Like a Woman Giving Birth’: Expressing Divine 
Immanence and Transcendence in Isaiah 42:10-17”, Bodies, Embodiment, and Theology of 
the Hebrew Bible (eds. T. KAMIONKOWSKI et al.) (New York 2010) 38-56. 

® King James Version: “nursing fathers”. Most translations avoid breastfeeding lan- 
guage here. 

40 BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 56-66, 307. 

41 CHAPMAN, “Oh that you were”, 12. 
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her colonizers” is described in Isa 60,16, which Blenkinsopp calls part 
of the core of “Trito-Isaiah” (namely, chapters 60-62) *: 


You [Jerusalem] shall suck the milk [29n] of nations, you shall suck the 
breasts [TW] of kings; and you shall know that I, YHwH, am your Savior and 
your Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob. 


As in Isaiah 49 and 66, Jerusalem and the biblical metaphor of breastfeed- 
ing are connected here. Not unlike the description in Isaiah 49, feelings of 
abandonment lead to rejoicing and plentitude. Israel will be at the breast 
of (foreign) nations and royalty, which will, interestingly, again lead to a 
recognition that YHWH is the strong deity of Israel. 


3. The Image of the Deity Caring for Israel 


None of these texts are easy to read and understand, and the history of 
interpretation often struggled with the references to breastfeeding and the 
feminine imagery within them. These passages also come from different 
historical contexts and were certainly penned by a diverse authorship. Yet, 
they all seem to know of a deity that defies gender boundaries and is not 
limited to typically male or typically female activities, especially if the 
deity cares for beloved Israel 43. 

In all of these instances, breastfeeding terminology and/or breastfeeding 
imagery are used for the purpose of showing that it is the deity of Israel 
who provides for Israel, who metaphorically and sometimes quite literally 
nurses the people to strength and independence. This applies to the indi- 
vidual as well as to the people as a whole and to times past, present and 
future, as Moss and Baden summarize: “The emphasis on offspring was 
felt from the individual through the familial all the way to the communal 
and even national level, on fronts economic, social, and religious, extend- 
ing from the present into the indefinite eschatological future” 44. There 
might be have been challenges to the life of the people and impending 
changes but the Hebrew Bible wants to convey the message that the care 
expressed by their deity towards the people never ceases 45. 


42 BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 40-55, 207. 

43 See also BERGMANN, “Like a Warrior”, 55: “Using similes reminds the reader that 
Isa 42:10-17 deals with a deity who transcends gender and the condition of the human 
body”. The way the terminology is used conveys “the sense that YHWH is all-encompassing 
and complete [...] YHWH is portrayed as being like the essential male (42:13) and like the 
essential female (42:14)”. 

4 Moss — BADEN, Reconceiving Infertility, 35. 

45 For completeness’ sake, one should mention a few other passages where breastfeed- 
ing language is used in the Hebrew Bible. Comparisons to weaned children are employed 
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V. BREASTFEEDING IN THE LARGER CONTEXT OF FOOD CONSUMPTION 
IN THE HEBREW BIBLE 


Narratives of breastfeeding recall the early stages of a person’s life. 
Just as is the case with conception, pregnancy, and childbirth, the authors 
of the Hebrew Bible understand these early beginnings to be initiated and 
carried out by and under the auspices of the deity. It is the deity who opens 
wombs 46 and allows women to become pregnant even at a later age, as 
in the case of Sarah, to survive difficult pregnancies, and to give birth to 
children successfully, as in the case of many of the matriarchs in the book 
of Genesis. Adding the period of breastfeeding into the mix, which might 
have lasted two years or longer, the divine protection of mothers and chil- 
dren during the beginnings of life is subsequently carried on beyond the 
nine months of pregnancy and the hours of childbirth. 

Images and narratives of nutrition and of nourishing human beings 
are abundant in the sacred Scriptures of Judaism and Christianity #7. Nutri- 
tional abundance is often seen as a sign of divine favor, and hunger, con- 
versely, as a sign of divine disappointment and the deity’s wish to punish 
humanity. The images of food and feasting made their way into a pleth- 
ora of religious rituals marking the beginning and the end of life and every 
important stage in between. Rarely is there a religious ritual that does not 


in Isa 28,9 in the context of judging drunken priests who prophesy according to their own 
will and do not have divine visions, and in Ps 131,2 where the soul of the speaker is com- 
pared to the calm soul of the weaned child who enjoys the company of his/her mother. In 
Song 8,1, a type of kinship is described. Here, the special relationship between two people 
who are not related by blood but by the mere fact that the mother of the one person was the 
wet nurse of the other is at the center of attention. 

4 On metaphors of childbirth in the ancient Near East and the Hebrew Bible, see 
C.D. BERGMANN, Childbirth as a Metaphor for Crisis. Evidence from the Ancient Near 
East, the Hebrew Bible, and 1QH XI, 1-18 (Berlin 2008). 

47 Examples and literature about them abound. See, for example, M. GEIGER (ed.), Essen 
und Trinken in der Bibel. Ein literarisches Festmahl fiir Rainer Kessler zum 65. Geburtstag 
(Giitersloh 2009); N. MACDONALD, Not Bread Alone. The Uses of Food in the Old Testa- 
ment (Oxford 2008); L.J.M. CLAASSENS, The God Who Provides. Biblical Images of Divine 
Nourishment (Nashville, TN 2004); A.W. JENKS, “Eating and Drinking in the Old Testa- 
ment”, ABD 2 (1992) 250-254; E. SCHMITT, Das Essen in der Bibel. Literaturethnologische 
Aspekte des Alltäglichen (Münster 1991). For images of food and feasting in “the world to 
come” in early Jewish literature, see C.D. BERGMANN. Festmahl ohne Ende. Apokalyptische 
Vorstellungen vom Speisen in der Kommenden Welt im antiken Judentum und ihre bibli- 
schen Wurzeln (Stuttgart 2019). For rabbinic examples concerning drink and drinking 
in daily life, see ROSENBLUM, Rabbinic Drinking. Likewise, the New Testament pro- 
vides many images of divinely instituted nutritional abundance that benefits humanity; 
see D.E. SMITH, From Symposium to Eucharist. The Banquet in the Early Christian World 
(Minneapolis, MN 2003); P.-B. Smit, Fellowship and Food in the Kingdom. Eschatolog- 
ical Meals and Scenes of Utopian Abundance in the New Testament (WUNT 234; Tiibin- 
gen 2008). 
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involve images of feeding and being fed, of communing with the deity, 
of feasting or fasting. In most cultures and most religions, one looks back 
and hopes for a “Golden Age” where the worldly worries are gone and 
natural abundance and nutritional satisfaction are granted to the human 
beings present. As eating and drinking are central to the lives of human 
beings and known to all of them, this activity lends itself to be a crucial 
part of religions and of rituals since it connects humans with their deep- 
est needs and expresses their most sincere hopes. 

Breastfeeding, in a way, is an intensified form of eating and drinking, 
as a newborn depends on it for its survival but cannot do anything in order 
to achieve it. Because being nursed, being breastfed, is a gift bestowed on 
a newborn, the metaphor of being nursed by the deity symbolizes the total 
and absolute dependency of Israel on its deity — an image that the authors 
of the biblical texts discussed here must have been very much aware of. 
Thus, breastfeeding and the identity of Israel as a developing people that 
solely depends on the deity are closely interwoven here. 


CONCLUSION 


In the Hebrew Bible, the process of breastfeeding becomes a literary 
means for denoting impending change for individuals and groups in con- 
texts that involve both personal as well as the universal and even future 
circumstances. Human emotions such as love and care might have played 
a role in this choice of the narrators but are rarely mentioned explicitly. 

References to breastfeeding in the Hebrew Bible narrate changing cir- 
cumstances and challenges for individuals. They actually focus on Israel 
which, by means of breastfeeding, can claim a firm and enduring ancestry 
symbolized by successful, strong, and long breastfeeding relationships. 
These texts also prove that the breastfed individuals — as representatives 
of the people Israel — enjoy the special attention of their caring deity and 
do so because they are intimately involved in the history of Israel that the 
Hebrew Bible portrays as being under divine care. 

Breastfeeding imagery prominently appears in stories of wet nurses 
rescuing children in their care from certain death. Here women act on the 
deity’s behalf to further the development of Israel by saving the lives of 
Israel’s important male figures. The fact that many of these women are not 
named, and that it is wet nurses, not the actual mothers, who save impor- 
tant male children from danger might suggest that it is not the rescuing 
woman who takes the center of the literary stage but the purpose for which 
she works. If a wet nurse rescues the child in her care, she rescues all of 
Israel. 
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Biblical texts about breastfeeding have both a literary and a theological 
purpose, revealing how the deity of Israel tenderly cared for Israel in its 
infancy. This deity cannot be described by biblical authors other than by 
narratives that employ human bodies to create and give birth to Israelite 
children, that portray human hands and feet swiftly rescuing Israelite chil- 
dren from danger, and that lift up female breastmilk as nourishment and 
a lasting bond between ancestors and descendants. In the end, it is the 
deity — albeit through human and especially female involvement — that 
nurses Israel into being and ensures its ongoing strength in past, present, 
and future. Breastfeeding is, to quote Lgland again, the “strongest bond 
known” 48 to the narrators to describe the relationship between the deity 
and Israel. Thus, while breastfeeding imagery and terminology is taken from 
human experience, the growing up of Israel and the impending changes 
and challenges throughout Israel’s history are the true topic of the literary 
theme of breastfeeding. As is the case with the topic of childbirth, the large 
is connected to the small, the perceived history of Israel is symbolized in 
the story of individuals, and the rescuing acts of the deity are represented 
in the actions of breastfeeding mothers or wet nurses. 
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SUMMARY 


This article investigates the contexts in which the theme of breastfeeding occurs 
in the Hebrew Bible in order to determine to what extent these texts carry a liter- 
ary function that goes beyond historical information, biological facts, and descrip- 
tions of human emotions. It finds that references to breastfeeding are often located 
in narratives about changing circumstances for individuals as well as in texts that 
reference the deity’s involvement with human beings. It is the thesis of this article 
that the theme of breastfeeding directs attention to infant Israel as it goes through 
the early stages of life and overcomes many difficulties while it can claim both a 
firm ancestry (symbolized by successful, strong, and long breastfeeding relation- 
ships) and the enduring attention of its God. In the end, it is the deity — albeit 
through human and especially female involvement — that nurses Israel into being 
and ensures its ongoing strength in past, present, and future. 


48 LØLAND, Silent or Salient, 192. 


ECHOES OF GENESIS IN THE BOOK OF CHRONICLES: 
THEIR INCIDENCE AND SIGNIFICANCE* 


Scholars continue to ask about the Vorlage at the Chronicler’s disposal 
in his historical rewriting. One of the key questions is: Where did the 
Chronicler get the additional material ! found in the book? Several hypothe- 
ses have been raised: 


1. The Chronicler had at his disposal early independent sources (such as 
the Qumran scrolls) or, alternatively, an earlier and expanded version 
of the Books of Samuel and Kings °. 

2. The additional material is written by the author himself (Sondergut) 4. 

3. The material that the Books of Samuel and Kings have in common with 
Chronicles is from an early source; that which they do not share is 
derived from expansions and additions from the Hellenistic period °. 


* My thanks go to Prof. Michael Avioz for reading the first draft of this article and 
helping improve it via his constructive comments. 

' The phrase “additional material” refers to material found in Chronicles that is not 
found in the Bible generally or in the Books of Samuel and Kings in particular. As Macy 
pointed out in his PhD thesis, over 60% of the Book of Chronicles — not including the first 
nine chapters — is comprised of additional material. See H.R. Macy, The Sources of the 
Books of Chronicles. A Reassessment (PhD diss., Harvard University 1976) 32-37. 

> Cross argues that the Vorlage for the stories in the Books of Samuel was the Qumran 
Scrolls and not necessarily the Masoretic text of the Book of Samuel; see F.M. Cross, “The 
Contribution of the Qumran Discoveries”, JEJ 16 (1966) 81-95. McKenzie, his student, 
continued this line of reasoning; see S.L. MCKENZIE, The Chronicler’s Use of the Deuter- 
onomistic History (HSM 33; Atlanta, GA 1985). See also W.E. LEMKE, “The Synoptic 
Problem of the Chronicler’s History”, HThR 58 (1965) 349-363, here 362. 

3 See A.F. RAINEY, “The Chronicler and his Sources Historical and Geographical”, 
The Chronicler as Historian (eds. M.P. GRAHM — K.G. HOGLUND — S.L. MCKENZIE) 
(JSOTSup 238; Sheffield 1997) 30-72. Cf. Z. TALSHIR, “The Advantage of the Book of Kings 
over the Book of Chronicles”, OR LE-MAYER. Studies in Bible, Semitic Languages, Rab- 
binic Literature, and Ancient Civilizations Presented to Mayer Gruber on the Occasion of 
his Sixty-Fifth Birthday (ed. S. YONA) (Beer Sheba 2010) 159-182, here 159-161 (Hebrew). 

4 See C.C. TORREY, The Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah (BZAW 2; 
Berlin 1896) 52; P. WELTN, Geschichte und Geschichtsdarstellung in den Chronikbüchern 
(Neukirchen 1973) 205-206; K. STRUBIND, Tradition als Interpretation in der Chronik. 
Kénig Josaphat als Paradigma chronistischer Hermeneutik und Theologie (BZAW 201; 
Berlin 1991) 204-206. 

5 This outlook is attributed to Auld; see A.G. AULD, Kings without Privilege. David and 
Moses in the Story of the Bible’s Kings (Edinburgh 1990). This opinion has been almost 
universally rejected; see S.L. MCKENZIE, “The Chronicler as Redactor”, The Chronicler as 
Author. Studies in Text and Texture (eds. M.P GRAHM — S.L. MCKENZIE) (JSOTSup 263; 
Sheffield 1999) 70-90; Z. TALSHIR, “The Reign of Solomon in the Making: Pseudo- 
Connections between 3 Kingdoms and Chronicles”, VT 50 (2000) 233-249. Knoppers, 
however, has identified some important facets in Auld’s work; see G.N. KNOPPERS, 
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This question need not be answered through an all-or-nothing approach. 
I believe we can assume that the Chronicler combined material of his own 
composition with material from sources that did not reach the Deuterono- 
mist (or, alternatively, that the Deuteronomist preferred not to use), and 
therefore, each case must be examined on its own merits. Even where 
there is reason to believe that a particular section of text is Sondergut, 
we should not presume that the Chronicler operated in a vacuum. The style 
of these additions was not necessarily the Chronicler’s free invention, 
but rather relied in large measure on the sacred writings to which he had 
access. Steven Schweizer, for example, counts dozens of cases where 
the Chronicler adopts the style of various biblical books, mainly from the 
Pentateuch ©. David Glatt-Gilad believes that the stylistic borrowing, not 
to mention the duplication of the content, from these books (particularly 
the Pentateuch) is intended to impart authoritative weight to the invented 
material ’. In this way, the material for which no earlier source text could 
be found could nonetheless acquire authority. Through the new material’s 
style and language, the reader would instinctively sense its kinship with 
other sacred writings, or at least would feel that the new material should 
be given due consideration. 

Here I would like to ask: Was the borrowing from other books a mere 
stylistic strategy employed to establish the authoritative weight of the 
additions, or was it also thematic? In other words, did the Chronicler quote 
from source material for aesthetic purposes, or did he, through the use of 
these texts, endeavor to transmit to the Book of Chronicles the meaning 
the texts bore in their original context? 

I will seek to answer this question through an examination of the con- 
nections between the Books of Genesis and Chronicles ®. An investigation 
of the Book of Chronicles (especially 1 Chronicles) will reveal that there 
is a solid basis for assuming that the Chronicler had access to Genesis, 


1 Chronicles 1-9. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB; New York 
2004) 66-67. 

® See S.J. SCHWEITZER, “Judging a Book by Its Citations: Sources and Authority in Chroni- 
cles”, What Was Authoritative for Chronicles? (eds. E. BEN-Zv1 — D. EDELMAN) (Winona 
Lake, IN 2011) 37-65, here 53-54. The terms “biblical” and “Pentateuch” are somewhat 
anachronistic since we cannot assume that these terms were prevalent or even in use during 
the time of the Chronicler. Of course, this depends largely on the dating of the book. See 
Schweitzer’s important remarks regarding this issue (“Judging a Book by Its Citations”, 38). 

7 See D. GLATT-GILAD, “Chronicles as Consensus Literature”, What Was Authoritative 
for Chronicles? (eds. E. BEN Zv1 — D. EDELMAN) (Winona Lake, IN 2011) 67-76, here 68. 

8 Up to now, scholars have discussed mainly the thematic and terminological relation- 
ships between the books of Numbers and Chronicles; see H.P. MATHYs, “Numeri und 
Chronik: Nahe Verwandte”, The Books of Leviticus and Numbers (ed. T. ROMER) (Leuven 
2008) 555-578; L.C. JONKER, “Numbers and Chronicles: False Friends or Close Rela- 
tives?”, HeBAI 8 (2019) 332-377. 
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or at least large parts of it, and that he often used it, especially in his free 
writing, that is, in those portions of Chronicles that do not reflect any part 
of the Vorlage. I would like to show that the quotations from and refer- 
ences to the Book of Genesis are not merely aesthetic, but were used with 
the intention of imparting to the new composition the meaning they bore 
in their original context in Genesis. In this way, the Book of Chronicles 
would become a platform that reverberates with the covenants and prom- 
ises given to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, thereby providing encouragement 
and inspiration to the people of Yehud. 

Before I expound on the scope and significance of the Chronicler’s use 
of material from Genesis, I will address a few methodological issues. First, 
how can we distinguish between affinities that are intentional, those that 
are coincidental, and those that result from the strategic use of a par- 
ticular style? Another issue relates to the canonical status of Genesis in 
the Persian period. Did the Chronicler have access to a canonized form 
of Genesis? If so, was this book identical to the Book of Genesis we have 
today, or did the Chronicler have a different version °? 

The subject of affinity between two biblical texts has received consid- 
erable attention from scholars in recent years !°. Many have tried to offer 
clear guidelines to address the question of whether textual affinities are 
the result of authorial intention, chance, or technique. Below I will seek 
to follow in the footsteps of Yair Hoffman, who differentiated three levels 
of affinity between two texts. The first and most important measure is 
citations, the second is references, and the third is allusions !!. Hoffman 
believes that the second and third levels (reference and allusion) are rele- 
vant only after it has been proven that an affinity of citations exists between 
two texts. 


° VanderKam, for example, argues that the Chronicler used the Samaritan version of the 
Book of Genesis; see J.C. VANDERKAM, “The Textual Affinities of Biblical Citations in the 
Genesis Apocryphon”, JBL 97 (1978) 45-55, here 47. 

10 See S. Moyise, “Intertextuality and the Study of the Old Testament in the New Tes- 
tament”, The Old Testament in the New Testament (ed. S. MovISsE) (Sheffield 2000) 14-44. 

!! See Y. HOFFMAN, “The First Creation Story (Gen. 1,1 — 2,3): Canonical and Diachronic 
Aspects”, Samaritan, Hebrew and Aramaic Studies. Presented to Professor Abraham Tal 
(eds. M. BAR-ASHER — A. TAL) (Jerusalem 2005) 135-158 (Hebrew). Hoffman’s decision 
to use only three terms helps to simplify the great confusion involved in the use of terms of 
inner-biblical interpretation. Porter, for example, lists no fewer than fifteen terms: “Citation, 
direct quotation, formal quotation, indirect quotation, allusive quotation, allusion (whether 
conscious or unconscious), paraphrase, exegesis (such as inner-biblical exegesis), midrash, 
typology, reminiscence, echo (whether conscious or unconscious), intertextuality, influence 
(either direct or indirect), and even tradition, among other terms”; see S.E. PORTER, “The Use 
of Old Testament in the New Testament: A Brief Comment on Method and Terminology”, 
Early Christian Interpretation of the Scripture of Israel (eds. C.A. EVANS — J.A. SANDERS) 
(Sheffield 1997) 79-97, here 80. 
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We must now discuss which version of Genesis was in the hands of the 
Chronicler. By its nature, this question combines the problem of the com- 
position date of Chronicles with the problem of the composition date of 
Genesis. With regard to the composition date of Chronicles, opinions vary, 
ranging from the end of the sixth century (520-515 BCE) to the middle 
of the second century (160 BCE). The currently predominant view among 
scholars is that the book was written at the beginning of the Hellenistic 
period but before the influence of Greek culture on the country’s inhabi- 
tants intensified (328-300 BCE) "2. 

The nature of the composition process of the Pentateuch in general and 
the Book of Genesis in particular is an immensely complex subject that 
need not be addressed in the framework of this article. In short, many 
models have been presented over the years striving to describe the devel- 
opment of the Pentateuch, starting from the four-source hypothesis (J, E, 
D, and P) and ending with modern approaches that have almost completely 
abandoned this hypothesis and presented alternative theories in its place !°. 
Despite the variety and details in these approaches, it can be said that in 
the opinion of the vast majority of scholars there is a solid basis for assum- 
ing that at the end of the late fourth century BCE (the time of the com- 
position of the Book of Chronicles), the Pentateuch (including Genesis) 
was sufficiently established such that the Chronicler was able to study it 
and borrow its style and content !. 


12 For an extensive discussion with regard to the dating of the book, see K. PELTONEN, 
“A Jigsaw without a Model? The Dating of Chronicles”, Did Moses Speak Attic? Jewish 
Historiography and Scripture in the Hellenistic Period (ed. L.L. GRABBE) (Sheffield 2001) 
225-271. See also the brief review in R.W. KLEIN, / Chronicles. A Commentary (Hermeneia; 
Minneapolis, MN 2006) 13-16. 

13 A complete review of the vast literature on this topic is beyond the scope of this 
article; a brief but particularly helpful overview is found in R. ALBERTZ, “The Recent 
Discussion on the Formation of the Pentateuch/Hexateuch”, Beit Mikra 55 (2010) 5-38 
(Hebrew). 

14 KLEIN, J Chronicles, 16; K. ScHMID, “The Late Persian Formation of the Torah: 
Observation on Deuteronomy 34”, Judah and the Judeans in the Fourth Century B.C.E. 
(eds. O. LIPSCHITZ — G.N. KNOPPERS — R. ALBERTZ) (Winona Lake, IN 2007) 236-245, 
here 237 n. 1; R.G. KRATZ, “The Pentateuch in Current Research: Consensus and Debate”, 
The Pentateuch. International Perspectives on Current Research (eds. T.B. DOZEMAN — 
K. ScHMID — B.J. SCHWARTZ) (Tübingen 2011) 31-62, here 33-34; L.C. JONKER, “From 
Paraleipomenon to Early Reader: The Implications of Recent Chronicles Studies for Penta- 
teuchal Criticism”, Congress Volume. Munich 2013 (ed. C.M. MAIER) (Leiden 2013) 217- 
254, here 220-225 — all agree that the completion of the Pentateuch preceded the comple- 
tion of Chronicles. Shaver, however, differs, claiming that the canonization of the Pentateuch 
had not yet occurred by the Chronicler’s time; see J.R. SHAVER, Torah and the Chronicler’s 
History Work. An Inquiry into the Chronicler’s References to Laws, Festivals, and Cultic 
Institutions in Relationship to Pentateuchal Legislation (Atlanta, GA 1989). Compare this 
with the latest work of Maskow who claims that “die post-chronistische Transformation 
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My point of departure, then, is that the Book of Genesis (in some form 
or other) was accessible to the Chronicler. Below, I would like to show 
how the Chronicler in his Sondergut often relies on and alludes to it. For 
the sake of clarity, and following Hoffman’s remarks above, I will divide 
the examples below into three groups: 


1. All the examples in which the Chronicler cites from Genesis. 

2. All the examples in which the Chronicler relates to an event from 
the Book of Genesis, but to which he has made linguistic-stylistic 
adaptations. 

3. All the examples that show that the Chronicler received inspiration to 
write them from Genesis. 


This group includes all the examples in which the Chronicler cites from 
Genesis: 


e Out of the 35 verses from the Pentateuch that the Chronicler cited 
verbatim, 33 were from Genesis !. Nearly all of these citations are 
concentrated in the first chapter of Chronicles !9, which serves as a kind 
of introduction to the genealogical lists in chapters 2-8. The Chronicler 
summarizes briefly (though not always systematically) !” the list of 
nations from Adam to Abraham (vv. 1-27), and from Abraham through 
Isaac, Jacob, and their descendants (vv. 28-37). Alongside these lists 
are two others: the genealogical list of the seven sons of Se’ir (vv. 38- 
42) and the list of the kings of Edom (vv. 43-50) '®. As a rule, the 
Chronicler draws all the data in this chapter from the Book of Gene- 
sis. Although he omits certain details and his system of citation is not 
always consistent, we can conclude that despite the lacunae that char- 
acterize these lists, the Vorlage used in writing this chapter was the 
Book of Genesis. 


der Orterwählungs-Formel des Deuteronomiums” shows that “die Grenze zwischen Chronik 
und Pentateuch offenbar in beide Richtungen durchlässig war. Die Chronik greift in erheb- 
lichem Maß auf die späten Texte des Pentateuchs zu [...] In diesem Sinne ist die Chronik 
wohl als ein Komplement zu den spät-priesterlichen Texten des Pentateuchs aufzufassen”; 
see L. MAskow, Tora in der Chronik. Studien zur Rezeption des Pentateuchs in den Chro- 
nikbüchern (FRLANT 274; Göttingen 2019) 549. 

!5 For a detailed list of the verses, see Y. KILL, The Books of Chronicles (Da’at Mikra; 
Jerusalem 1997) 50 n. 5 (Hebrew). See also L.C. JONKER, “Reading the Pentateuch’s Genealo- 
gies after the Exile: The Chronicler’s Usage of Genesis 1-11 in Negotiating an All-Israelite 
Identity”, OTE 25 (2012) 316-333. 

16 See S. JAPHET, J & II Chronicles (OTL; Louisville, KY 1993) 52. 

17 See KNOPPERS, / Chronicles 1-9, 287. 

!8 Regarding this list in Genesis and in Chronicles, see J.B. BARTLETT, “The Edomite 
King-List of Genesis 36:31-39 and 1 Chr 1:43-50”, JTS 16 (1965) 301-314. 
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e Apart from the names of the people and nations in this chapter, which 
were cited almost verbatim from Genesis, there are also short prose 
citations. For example, it is written of Nimrod that “he was the first to 
be a mighty one on the earth” (v. 10). This is taken from Genesis 10, 
where the matter is expressed more fully: “Cush became the father of 
Nimrod; he was the first on earth to become a mighty warrior. He was 
a mighty hunter before the Lord; therefore, it is said, Like Nimrod a 
mighty hunter before the Lord” (vv. 8-10). In addition, the Chronicler 
cited Gen 10,25 precisely. This verse mentions the story of the Tower 
of Babel and the ensuing punishment as related in Peleg’s name: “For 
in his days the earth was divided”. As in the previous case, it is not 
clear what led the Chronicler to quote this particular verse |’. 


KKK 


This group includes all the examples in which the Chronicler relates 
to an event from Genesis, but to which he has made linguistic-stylistic 
adaptations: 


e With the phrase “Abram, that is, Abraham” (1 Chr 1,27), the Chroni- 
cler refers to the change of the name of Abraham and the covenant 
between God and Abraham that appears in Gen 17,3-8. Another refer- 
ence, less significant, occurs with the name of Jacob. The Chronicler, 
according to the Masoretic text, refrains from calling him Jacob and 
instead calls him “Israel” (v. 34) 2°. This consistent use of the name 
“Israel” is a reference to the changing of Jacob’s name after his struggle 
with the “man” (Gen 32,29), but here it serves mainly to confirm that 
the name change came from the mouth of God (35,10-12). 

e The genealogical list of the sons of Jacob opens with the enumeration 
of Leah’s six sons in the order of their birth as described in the Book 
of Genesis 29-30 (1 Chr 2,1-4). Afterwards there is a certain con- 
fusion: two sons of Bilhah (Dan and Naphtali) appear out of birth 
order *', and Rachel’s two sons (Joseph and Benjamin) appear together, 
as do two sons of Zilpa (Gad and Asher), who complete the list. Next, 


19 See M. OEMING, Das wahre Israel. Die “genealogische Vorhalle” 1 Chronik 1-9 
(BWANT 128; Bonn 1990) 95-96. 

20 In LXX’ it is written “Esau and Jacob”, while in LXX“ the order is reversed: 
“Jacob and Esau”. However, as Williamson has already pointed out, the Chronicler pre- 
ferred to use the name “Israel”, and hence the change in the LXX is inconsistent with his 
general tendenz; see H.G.M. WILLIAMSON, Israel in the Book of Chronicles (Cambridge 
1977) 62. 

21 JAPHET, I & II Chronicles, 54. 
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the Chronicler turns his attention to the sons of Judah. The list of 
Judah’s sons, “Er, Onan, and Shelah”, the remark, “Now Er, Judah’s 
firstborn, was wicked in the sight of the Lord, and he put him to death”, 
and the mention of Judah’s sons that his daughter-in-law Tamar bore 
him, “Perez and Zerah”, are clearly drawn from the story of Judah and 
Tamar which appears in Genesis 38 and the genealogy list of Judah that 
appears in Gen 42,12. In this context of our Book, the Chronicler chooses 
to cite one verse from the story in Genesis 38: “But Er, Judah’s first- 
born, was wicked in the sight of the Lord, and the Lord put him to 
death” (v. 7) 22. 

e Reuben’s sin first appears in Genesis 35: “While Israel lived in that 
land, Reuben went and lay with Bilhah, his father’s concubine; and 
Israel heard of it” (v. 22). The Chronicler also refers to the sin: “The 
sons of Reuben, the firstborn of Israel (He was the firstborn, but because 
he defiled his father’s bed his birthright was given to the sons of 
Joseph, son of Israel)” (5,1). In this parenthetical remark, the Chroni- 
cler explains why Reuben’s descendants do not appear at the begin- 
ning of the genealogical lists in 1 Chronicles 2. Reuben’s status, given 
to him by virtue of his birthright, was undermined after he sinned, 
and his birthright was transferred to Joseph, and finally was placed 
in the hands of Judah by virtue of his moral character and leadership 
abilities. The Chronicler chooses not to use the explicit description of 
Reuben’s sin — “Reuben lay with Bilhah” — preferring instead the 
more refined phrasing, “he defiled his father’s bed”, as was stated 
by Jacob himself in his words to Reuben: “Reuben, you are my first- 
born, my might, and the first fruits of my vigor, excelling in rank and 
excelling in power. Unstable as water, you shall no longer excel because 
you went up onto your father’s bed; then you defiled it — you went up 
onto my couch” (Gen 49,3-4). 

e The book the Chronicler cites most often after Genesis is the Book of 
Psalms ?3. Psalm 96 was brought in its entirety; the first part of Psalm 105 
was also cited with only minor changes to its original form (1 Chr 16,15- 
21). Psalm 105 presents a historical review of the wonders and kind- 
nesses of God from the time of the patriarchs until the people’s entry 
into the land, but the Chronicler chooses to cite only those verses that 


” This is the first time God’s name appears in the book. See W. RUDOLPH, Chronikbiicher 
(HAT; Tübingen 1955) 15; T. WILLI, Chronik (1,1 — 10,14) (BKAT; Neukirchen-Vluyn 
2009) 83. 

23 See H.N. WALLACE, “What Chronicles Has to say about Psalms”, The Chronicler as 
Author. Studies in Text and Texture (eds. M.P. GRAHAM — S.L. MCKENZIE) (JSOTSup 263; 
Sheffield 1999) 267-291. 
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deal with events from the Book of Genesis. He omits the slavery in 
Egypt, the Ten Plagues, the stories of the quails and the manna, and 
the story of the entry into the land 7+, choosing instead to mention the 
“covenant of the pieces” (Genesis 15), the affirmation of the oath that 
God swore to Abraham (Genesis 26), and God’s promise to Jacob that 
he would be granted the land of Canaan. In the psalm, the poet empha- 
sizes Israel’s “being few in number”, likely alluding to the words of 
Jacob: “my numbers are few” (Gen 34,30), and the Chronicler brings 
this phrase as well. He goes on to describe the fact that the patriarchs 
were forced to migrate from place to place, referring to the departure 
of Abraham from Ur-Kasdim and the migration of his descendants 
among various nations. He also mentions the story of the quarrel 
between the shepherds of Gerar and Isaac regarding the well dug by 
Isaac’s shepherds, relying on the literary connection between the 
phrase, “He allowed no one to oppress [ap wy] them”, and the descrip- 
tion that appears in the story itself: “So he called the well Esek [pwy] 
because they contended [\pwynn] with him” (Gen 26,20) °°. The ref- 
erence to kings — “he rebuked kings on their account” (105,14) — 
apparently refers to Pharaoh (Gen 12,10 and further) and Elimelech 
(Gen 20,26) *°. 


KKK 


This group includes examples that involve events from Genesis that 
inspired the Chronicler’s composition of various stories, an inspiration 
that is expressed both linguistically and thematically : 


e A first example is the story of Sheshan. In the framework of the descrip- 
tion of the genealogical lists of the tribe of Judah, the Chronicler refers 
to the sons of Jerahmeel (vv. 25-33). Regarding Sheshan, one of the 
descendants of Jerahmeel, we are told that one of his daughters married 
Jarha, an Egyptian servant: “Now Sheshan had no sons, only daugh- 
ters; but Sheshan had an Egyptian servant, whose name was Jarha. So 


24 Tt should not be inferred from this that these events were inconsequential in the eyes 
of the Chronicler. On the contrary, he repeatedly mentions the Exodus on several occasions. 
See R.B. DILLARD, 2 Chronicles (WBC 15; Waco, TX 1987) 47. With regard to the omis- 
sion of verses 16 and following, see the various opinions in S. ZALEWSKY, “Now Rise up, 
O Lord, and Go to Your Resting-Place”. A Literary Study of the Ark Narrative in the Book 
of Chronicles (Beer Sheba 2008) 206-208 (Hebrew). 

25 See G. GALL, “The Pre-Davidic Period in Chronicles”, Zion 55 (1990) 1-26, here 4-6 
(Hebrew). 

26 For details of these references, see E.L. CURTIS — A.L. MADSEN, The Books of Chroni- 
cles (ICC; Edinburgh 1910) 222-223. 
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Sheshan gave his daughter in marriage to his slave Jarha; and she 
bore him Attai” (vv. 34-35). Evidently, the marriage between one of 
Sheshan’s daughters and his Egyptian servant alludes to the joining of 
Abraham and Hagar the Egyptian through the mediation of the barren 
Sarah (Gen 16,1-5) 7’. Sheshan and Sarah are analogous to each other: 
they both take initiative to establish an heir for the family father who 
lacks male offspring, and they both use an Egyptian servant for this 
purpose. Through this story, the Chronicler expresses the importance he 
sees in the continuation of the line of Judah, even at the cost of inter- 
marriage with an Egyptian servant 7°. 

e This is how the story of Jabez is told: 


Jabez [739°] was honored more than his brothers; and his mother named 
him Jabez saying, “Because I bore him in pain [28¥2]”. Jabez called on the 
God of Israel, saying, “Oh if you would bless me and enlarge my border, and 
that your hand might be with me, and that you would keep me from hurt 
and harm”. And God granted him what he asked. 


The story of Jabez consists of three parts. The first part mentions as a 
side note that Jabez was more honored than his brothers 7°. The second 
part describes his birth and provides an explanation for the name given 
to him by his mother. The third part relates the vow and accompanying 
request that Jabez makes with God. It seems to me that sections of this 
story are reverberations of events told in the Book of Genesis. 


(1) The description of the birth of Jabez and the circumstances for which 
he is named are reminiscent of the birth and naming of Noah, which are 
tied to the circumstances surrounding God’s curse after Adam’s sin °°. 


27 This similarity was discussed earlier; see JAPHET, / & II Chronicles, 84; KNOPPERS, 
I Chronicles 1-9, 310. 

28 Within the framework of the genealogy lists of Judah, there is considerable reference 
to intermarriage: see 2,3.17.34-35; 4,18. Except for the first case, which contains an expres- 
sion from Genesis (see OEMING, Das wahre Israel, 121-123), the rest of the cases are unique 
to the Chronicler. It is worthwhile to note that the approach to intermarriage in the research 
is related to the scholarly debate regarding the status of the Chronicler: inclusive (Japhet 
and Williamson) or exclusive (von Rad and Mosis). With regard to this, see J.E. Dyck, 
The Theocratic Ideology of the Chronicler (Leiden 1998) 25-43. For a more complex view 
of the Chronicler’s position regarding intermarriage, see L.C. JONKER, “‘My Wife Must 
Not Live in King David’s Palace’ (2 Chr 8,11): A Contribution to the Diachronic Study 
of Intermarriage Traditions in the Hebrew Bible”, JBL 135 (2016) 35-47. 

2° The phrase “honored more than [A + 7231]” is found in one other place in the Bible, 
Gen 34,19, in the story of Dina; see E. BERTHEAU, Die Biicher der Chronik (KHAT; Leipzig 
1873) 36. 

30 The “inverted quotation” — “in sadness I gave birth ["79n 2292]” vs. “I gave birth 
in sadness [2292 °n7"]” — is a well-known characteristic of intertextuality according 
to Beentjes; see P.C. BEENTJES, “‘Give Thanks to YHWH Truly He is Good’: Psalms and 
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Birth of Noah 
(Gen 5,29) 


God’s curse after Adam’s sin 
(Gen 3,16) 


Birth of Jabez 
(1 Chr 4,9) 


He named him Noah, 
saying, “Out of the ground 
that the Lord has cursed 
this one shall bring us 
relief from our work and 
from the toil [p239] of 


To the woman he said, 
“T will greatly increase your 
pangs [731239] in child- 
bearing; in pain [2892] 
you shall bear [Tn] chil- 
dren”. 


And his mother named 
him Jabez, saying, 
“Because I bore him 
in pain [2293 ’n7b»]”. 


our hands”. 


Of course, the relationship between Noah’s and Jabez’s name stories is 
one of contrast: Noah’s parents called him a name that was unlike the 
current situation and looked entirely to the future, while Jabez’s mother 
gave him a name that reflected her present condition °'. 


(2) The third section includes the vow Jabez made to God, a vow that is 
reminiscent of the vow made by Jacob 2: 


Jacob’s vow (Gen 28,20) 


Then Jacob made a vow, saying, 

“If [ax] God will be with me, 

and will keep me in this way that I go, 
and will give me bread to eat and clothing 


Jabez’s vow (1 Chr 4,10) 


Jabez called on the God of Israel, saying, 
“Oh if [ax] you would bless me 

and enlarge my border, 

and that your hand might be with me, 


to wear, and that you would keep me from hurt 
so that I come again to my father’s house | and harm”. 
in peace, 


then the Lord shall be my God”. And God granted what he asked. 


Although the verbal connections between these two vows are not unam- 
biguous, commonalities between them can still be found: 


(i) Both vows reflect a heartfelt desire (expressed in the word “if” 
[ax]) for a better reality: Jacob asks for protection, sustenance, 
and a safe return to his father’s house, and Jabez asks for a bles- 
sing and for wider borders. 

(ii) Both vows consist of four requests. With Jacob: that God will be 
with him, preserve him along the way, give him food and clothing, 


Prayers in the Book of Chronicles”, Tradition and Transformation in the Book of Chroni- 
cles (Leiden 2008) 141-175, here 144. The comparison between the two stories was already 
noted by JAPHET, J & II Chronicles, 109; WILLI, Chronik, 126. 

3! I assume here that her words were said in response to the difficulty of Jabez’s birth 
and not to the pregnancy, as some scholars have suggested; see, for example, R.C. HEARD, 
“Echoes of Genesis in 1 Chronicle 4:9-10: An Intertextual and Contextual Reading of 
Jabez’s Prayer”, JHS 4 (2002-2003) § 2.7. 

32 See BERTHEAU, Die Bücher der Chronik, 36. 
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and return him safely to his father’s house. With Jabez: that God 
will bless him, enlarge his borders, and that God’s hand will be 
with him and preserve him from hurt and harm. 

(iii) Both vows are made in a state of distress: Jacob is in a state of 
loneliness, and Jabez fears for his future *°. 

Unlike Jacob’s vow, Jabez’s vow lacks the second part of the 
vow structure, which is usually comprised of the obligations on 
the part of the one making the vow. Furthermore, Jacob’s vow 
lacks God’s immediate response, which Jabez receives. In this 
indirect analogue, the Chronicler grants Jabez a status similar to 
Jacob’s #4: just as Jacob received God’s blessing, so did Jabez, 
and just as Jabez’s borders were expanded, so were Jacob’s. 

e It appears that the Chronicler derived the story of the cause and results 
of the wars of the sons of Simeon from specific events in the Book of 
Genesis: 

They journeyed to the entrance of Gedor, to the east side of the valley, 
to seek pasture for their flocks, where they found rich, good pasture, and 
the land was very broad, quiet, and peaceful; for the former inhabitants 
there belonged to Ham. These, registered by name, came in the days of King 
Hezekiah of Judah, and attacked their tents and the Meunim who were found 


there, and exterminated them to this day, and settled in their place, because 
there was pasture there for their flocks. (1 Chr 4,39-41) 


The vastness of the number of sons in the tribe of Simeon (‘their clans 
increased greatly”) caused some of them to go “seek pasture for their 
flocks”. They do find “rich, good pasture” in a “very broad, quiet, and 
peaceful” land, and they slay the sons of Ham and settle there. This story 
appears to have drawn its style and content from the stories of Genesis. 
For example, the journey to a place with “rich, good pasture” due to 
a shortage of grazing space recalls Lot’s journey to Sodom because of 
the land’s inability to support the flocks of both Abraham and Lot. As a 
result, Lot turns to Sodom: “Lot looked about him, and saw that the 
plain of the Jordan was well watered everywhere” (Gen 13,10) 55. The story 
of the sons of Simeon is also reminiscent of the story of Dina (Genesis 34). 
Both stories contain the phrase “the land is large [D"® nan PANT” 
(Gen 34,21; 1 Chr 4,40), both involve the slaying of the land’s inhabi- 
tants by people from outside the land, and in both places the killings are 
related to the tribe of Simeon. 


33 His vow ends in this manner; see KLEIN, / Chronicler, 124. 

34 The name “Jacob” (2¥") somewhat resembles the name “Jabez” (729°) in Hebrew; 
this fact lends additional weight to the parallel. 

35 See KLEIN, J Chronicles, 152. 
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e The text describes the failure of the sons of Ephraim to retain the 
Ayalon Valley area (1 Chr 7,20-24) *°. According to the text, the sons 
of Ephraim were killed by the people of Gath, “who were born in the 
land [...] because they went down to raid their cattle” (v. 21). Follow- 
ing this, Ephraim’s brothers come to comfort the grieving father. The 
description of Ephraim’s consolation corresponds in large measure 
with the description of the consolation of Jacob after the brothers’ 
news of Joseph’s death 57. 


The consolation of Jacob The consolation of Ephraim 
(Gen 37,35) (1 Chr 7,22-23) 
Then Jacob tore his garments And their father Ephraim 


and mourned his son for many days | mourned many days [2°29 aa’ bax n") 
All his sons and all his daughters sought | and his brothers came 


to comfort him to comfort him [van]. 
Ephraim went in to his wife, and she 
but he refused to be comforted. conceived and bore a son; and he named 
him Beriah because disaster had befallen 
his house. 


Both cases describe the mourning of a father who lost his sons (Ephraim) 
or his son (Jacob), and in both cases there is an attempt on the part of 
those around the father to comfort him **. But here the story lines diverge: 
Ephraim had lost all his sons, so his brothers were the ones who came to 
comfort him, and not his other sons or daughters as we find with Jacob. 
Moreover, whereas Jacob remained in mourning and refused to be com- 
forted, Ephraim and his wife created a new generation. The son that is 
born to Ephraim, Beriah, is indeed a reminder of Ephraim’s tragic past, 
but at the same time his birth symbolizes a change in the family fortunes. 
From then on, the clan grows, prospers, and expands in the land: “His 
[Ephraim’s] daughter was Sheera, who built both Lower and Upper Beth- 
Horon, and Uzzen-Sheerah” (v. 24). 


36 Scholars discuss the question of whether this is Ephraim, son of Joseph, since accord- 
ing to Genesis he was born in Egypt and did not enter the land. Galil believes that this is 
not the case, while Knoppers claims that the Ephraim in question is the son of Joseph. See 
G. GALIL, “The Chronicler’s Genealogies of Ephraim”, BN 56 (1991) 11-14; KNOPPERS, 
1 Chronicles 1-9, 464-465. See also WILLI, Chronik, 259. 

37 See BERTHEAU, Die Bücher der Chronik, 75. 

38 The death of the sons of Ephraim raises the question of the sin that preceded the 
punishment, in keeping with the Chronicler’s doctrine of personal and immediate retribu- 
tion. According to Sparks, the resemblance to the story of Jacob shows that just as Jacob’s 
sons sinned in selling Joseph, so did Ephraim’s sons sin in an attempt to seize the land of 
Gat’s residents. See J.T. SPARKS, The Chronicler’s Genealogies. Towards an Understanding 
of 1 Chronicles 1-9 (Atlanta, GA 2008) 206. 
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The sin of the census in the Book of Chronicles (1 Chronicles 21) 
is taken almost entirely from the Vorlage in the Book of Samuel 
(2 Samuel 24) with relatively few changes 39. An examination of these 
changes reveals that they bear a strong similarity to certain events in 
the Book of Genesis, some of which have already been discussed by 
Amit ®. 

Verses 22-26 of this chapter allude to the purchase of the Cave of 
the Patriarchs by Abraham (Genesis 23). Although this resemblance 
can be deduced from the Vorlage in the Book of Samuel, the version 
in Chronicles contains new elements that do not appear in the Vorlage. 
For example, the root 7n1 is repeated five times by the Chronicler and 
appears seven times in Genesis. However, in Samuel it appears only 
once. Similarly, the expression “for the full price [x7 022]” appears 
only in the versions of the Chronicler and in the Book of Genesis. 
Furthermore, the text in Genesis states that Abraham bought the Cave 
of the Patriarchs from Ephron the Hittite, and then adds that the pur- 
chase included both the field of burial and the grave itself: “So the 
field of Ephron in Machpelah, which was to the east of Mamre, the 
field with the cave that was in it, and all the trees that were in the field, 
throughout its whole area, passed to Abraham” (v. 17). Similarly, the 
story of Aravna relates that David bought everything that was on the 
threshing floor: “Then Ornan [Aravna] said to David, ‘Take it; and let 
my lord the king do what seems good to him; see, I present the oxen 
for burnt offerings, and the threshing sledges for the wood, and the 
wheat for a grain offering. I give it all’” (v. 23). 

In verses 22 and 25 the word “place [0177]” is mentioned. This word 
is repeated throughout the Bible as an expression for a holy site. The 
first time is in the Book of Genesis (12,6); it is especially prominent 
in the story of Jacob’s dream, in which it appears six times (Gen 28,11 
[three times].16.17.19). 

Another allusion to the story of Jacob’s dream appears at the end 
of the census event. David declares, “Here shall be the house of the 
Lord God and here the altar of the burnt offering for Israel” (22,1). 


3° See JAPHET, / & II Chronicles, 371. Admittedly, some of these changes may represent 


a different Vorlage, and not necessarily a deviation from the Masoretic Text; see A. ROFE, 
“Writing, Interpolating and Editing: 2 Samuel 24 and 1 Chronicles 21 as a Case Study”, 


HeBAI 3 (2014) 317-326. See also the volume by U. BECKER and H. BEZZEL (eds.), Reread- 


ing the relecture? The Question of (Post)chronistic Influence in the Latest Redactions of 
the Books of Samuel (FAT II 66; Tiibingen 2014). 


40 Y. AMIT, “Araunah’s Threshing Floor: A Lesson in Shaping Historical Memory”, 


What Was Authoritative for Chronicles? (eds. E. BEN-ZvI — D. EDELMAN) (Winona Lake, 
IN 2011) 133-144, here 137-141. 
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This statement resembles the words of Jacob after his dream: “And 
he was afraid, and said, ‘How awesome is this place. This is none other 
than the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven’” (28,17). 

Apart from these links, which Amit has already pointed out, two 
additional connections indicate that the Book of Genesis was used. 
The Chronicler refers to the story of the binding of Isaac (Genesis 22). 
Abraham is asked to take his son Isaac to the “land of Moriah” (v. 2) 
and offer him up as a burnt offering upon one of the mountains. The 
connection between the land of Moriah and the story of Aravna does 
not appear in the Chronicler’s account of the census, but later, when 
Solomon begins to build the temple, he writes, “Solomon began to 
build the house of the Lord in Jerusalem on Mount Moriah, where the 
Lord had appeared to his father David, at the place that David had 
designated, on the threshing floor of Ornan the Jebusite” (2 Chr 3,1) *. 
In the entire Bible, the place name “Moriah” appears only in these two 
episodes ‘2, 

In 1 Chr 27,23-24 the Chronicler deals (indirectly) with the sin of the 
census. The background of the reference to the census is the appoint- 
ment of captains to the tribes of Israel. In this concluding section, the 
Chronicler remarks, “David did not count those below twenty years of 
age, for the Lord had promised to make Israel as numerous as the stars 
of heaven” (v. 23). The use of the stars of heaven as a metaphor for the 
multiplicity of the people of Israel comes only in Genesis: “He brought 
him outside and said, ‘Look toward heaven and count the stars, if you 
are able to count them’. Then he said to him, ‘So shall your descendants 
be” (15,5). 


4 The fact that the place name “Moriah” is only documented in Gen 22,1 and 2 Chr 3,1 
is often used as an argument for a late dating of Genesis 22; see T. VEVOLA, “Das Opfer 
des Abraham: Paradigma des Glaubens aus dem nachexilischen Zeitalter”, ZThK 85 (1988) 
129-164, here 153-155; S. RUDNIG-ZELT, Glaube im Alten Testament. Eine begriffsge- 
schichtliche Untersuchung unter besonderer Berücksichtigung von Jes 7,1-17; Dtn 1-3; 
Num 13-14 und Gen 22,1-19 (BZAW 452; Berlin 2017) 326-331. I follow the view that 
the date of composition of Genesis is earlier than the Persian or Hellenistic periods. Cf. 
G. RENDSBURG, “Some False Leads in the Identification of Late Biblical Hebrew Texts: The 
Cases of Genesis 24 and 1 Samuel 2:27-36”, JBL 121 (2002) 23-46; F. POLAK, “Devel- 
opment and Periodization of Biblical Prose Narrative”, Beit Mikra 43 (1997-1998) 30-52 
(Hebrew), and the literature cited in I. YOUNG — R. REZETKO — M. EHRENSVARD, Linguistic 
Dating of Biblical Texts. A Survey of Scholarship, A New Synthesis and A Comprehensive 
Bibliography, Vol. 2 (London 2008) 6-8. I believe, therefore, that if indeed the Book of 
Chronicles had an effect on the Book of Genesis, it was very limited. 

42 See I. KALMI, “The Land of Moriah, Mount Moriah, and the Site of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple in Biblical History”, HTR 83 (1990) 345-362; JAPHET, I & II Chronicles, 550-552. 

43 See JAPHET, J & II Chronicles, 468-474, and KLEIN, I Chronicles, 500, 505, who 
believe that the two verses are later additions because they address an aspect other than the 
appointment of the captains. 
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e After the description of the reformation of Jehoshaphat, the text relates: 
“The fear of the Lord fell on all the kingdoms of the lands around 
Judah, and they did not make war against Jehoshaphat” (2 Chr 17,10). 
This wording bears a strong resemblance to the story of Jacob’s jour- 
ney from Shechem after Simeon and Levi’s revenge attack on the men of 
Shechem. Such a journey, which is in fact an unplanned escape, exposes 
Jacob to the vengeance of the surrounding peoples, and therefore the 
text states: “As they journeyed, a terror from God fell upon the cities 
all around them, so that no one pursued them” (Gen 35,5). 


Jehoshaphat (1 Chr 17,10) 


The fear of the Lord fell on all the 
kingdoms of the lands around Judah, 
and they did not make war against 
Jehoshaphat. 


Jacob (Gen 35,5) 


A fear from God fell upon the cities 
all around them, 
so that no one pursued them. 


e The conclusion of the Book of Genesis is analogous to the conclusion 
of the Book of Chronicles and the declaration of Cyrus: 


Gen 50,24-25 


2 Chr 36,23 


Then Joseph said to his brothers, “I am 
about to die, but God will surely come 
[mpa Tp] to you, and bring you up 
[7997] out of this land to the land that 
he swore to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob”. So Joseph made the Israelites 
swear, saying, “When God comes to 
you [mp5 7b], you shall carry up 


Thus says King Cyrus of Persia: “The 
Lord, the God of heaven, has given me 
all the kingdoms of the earth, and he 
has charged [75] me to build him a 
house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. 
Whoever is among you of all his peo- 
ple, may the Lord his God be with 
him! Let him go up [>yn]”. 


[anbym] my bones from here”. 


These two endings mention the return to the land of Israel using the 
root ny: at the end of Genesis, it is said that the people of Israel will 
go up (“and bring you up”) as will also go up the bones of Joseph 
(“carry up my bones”) to “the land that he swore”, and in Chronicles, 
the exiles are called to go up (“let him go up”). Another similarity is 
the root 7775 which is used in Genesis to remind the people that God 
will come for them and in Chronicles to command Cyrus to redeem 
Israel from Babylon *. 


44 Dempster has already noted this comparison; see S.G. DEMPSTER, Dominion and 
Dynasty. A Theology of the Hebrew Bible (New Studies in Biblical Theology 15; Leicester — 
Downers Grove, IL 2003) 48-49. 
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e Along with the examples listed above, various combinations that appear 
throughout the Book of Chronicles are either found exclusively in the 
Book of Genesis or were arguably taken from the Book of Genesis. 
(1) Only two places in the Bible use similar language in descriptions 

about people who did not remember a kindness done for them. The 
first is in Genesis regarding Pharaoh’s chief cupbearer: “Yet the 
chief cupbearer did not remember Joseph, but forgot him” (40,23), 
and the second is in Chronicles, regarding Joash: “King Joash did 
not remember the kindness that Jehoiada, Zechariah’s father, had 
shown him, but killed his son” (2 Chr 24,22). 

(2) It is said explicitly of only two people in the Bible that God tested 
them. It is written of Abraham: “After these things, God tested 
(m01) Abraham” (Gen 22,1), and about Hezekiah: “God left him 
to himself, in order to test him (11039) and to know all that was in 
his heart” (2 Chr 32,31). 

(3) It is said of two people in the Bible that God punished them 
directly “with a plague”, that is, with some physical disease. God 
punishes Pharaoh, King of Egypt, with “great plagues [w212]” 
because he took Sarah, Abraham’s wife (Gen 12,17), and in the 
same way God punishes Uzziah (“because the Lord had struck 
him [1931]”) after he burnt incense on the altar in the Temple 
(2 Chr 26,20). 


The review above demonstrates the extent of the Chronicler’s use of 
the Book of Genesis in his Sondergut. Now the question arises: Of what 
specific value to the Chronicler was the Book of Genesis? What did the 
Chronicler seek to achieve from the quotations from, and references and 
allusions to, the Book of Genesis? 

It seems to me that by using a historical discourse that was familiar to 
his readers, the Chronicler sought to relate his composition to the present 
and the future, rather than to describe the past *°. Of course, the question 
immediately arises, what is that “present” in which the Chronicler lived 
and acted? And if the Chronicler’s present is unclear to us, even more so 
is the future he envisioned. Nonetheless, even if we cannot construe pre- 
cisely the Chronicler’s present, we can say that from 587 BCE, Yehud had 


45 See P.B. DIRKSEN, “The Future in the Book of Chronicles”, New Heaven and New 
Earth — Prophecy and the Millennium. Essays in Honour of Anthony Gelston (eds. 
P.J. HARLAND — C.T.R. HEyworb) (VTSup 77; Leiden 1999) 37-51; S.J. SCHWEITZER, 
Reading Utopia in Chronicles (LHB/OTS 442; New York 2007) 30 n. 88. 
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not been able to recover economically, demographically, or socially from 
exile and destruction *°. In fact, it had become what some scholars call a 
“post-collapse society” 4’. The great theological rift that befell the people 
after the destruction of the Temple and the exile, together with the eco- 
nomic crisis that was upon them, motivated the Chronicler to stand up and 
take action. He chose to use a well-known historical platform, pouring 
messages of hope into it for the people of Yehud among whom he lived. 
Whether the book was written for the simple people in the villages *, for 
the literate Jerusalem elite (literati) 49, or for both of these groups together, 
the Chronicler saw that the history of Israel in general and of David’s 
kingdom in particular offered an opportunity to provide his contempo- 
raries with tools to deal with their current challenges. These tools can be 
divided into three groups: (A) the theme of chosenness; (B) the promise 
and the covenant; (C) the concept that “the deeds of the patriarchs are a 
sign for the sons”. 

The Book of Genesis proves that God’s choice is inherent in the historic 
chain from Adam to Jacob’s descent into Egypt: God chooses Abraham, 
God chooses the land of Israel, and God chooses Isaac over Ishmael, 
Jacob over Esau, and Judah over Reuben. Throughout his composition, 
the Chronicler also emphasizes the concept of divine election, or chosen- 
ness ~°. The quality of being chosen characterizes the offspring of Abraham 
from among all the peoples (1 Chronicles 1), the tribe of Judah (1 Chr 2,3 
and onwards), David (1 Chr 28,4-5), Jerusalem (2 Chr 6,5-6), and the 


46 For example, at its peak, Yehud had no more than thirty thousand residents. See 
O. LipscHITs, “Demographic Changes in Judah between the Seventh and the Fifth Centuries”, 
Judah and Judeans in the Neo-Babylonian Period (eds. O. LIiPscHITS — J. BLENKINSOPP) 
(Winona Lake, IN 2003) 323-376; A. Faust, “Settlement Dynamics and Demographic 
Fluctuations in Judah from late Iron to Hellenistic Period and the Archaeology of Persian- 
Period Yehud”, A Time of Change. Judah and its Neighbors in the Persian and Early Hel- 
lenistic Periods (ed. Y. LEVIN) (New York 2007) 23-51. Furthermore, the economic situation 
was stark. On this issue, see E. AMBER-ARNON — A. KLONER, “Archeological Evidence of 
Links between the Aegean World and the Land of Israel in the Persian Period”, A Time of 
Change. Judah and its Neighbors in the Persian and Early Hellenistic Periods (ed. Y. LEVIN) 
(New York 2007) 1-21. Regarding the social and demographic circumstances, see C.E. CAR- 
TER, The Emergence of Yehud in the Persian Period. A Social and Demographic Study 
(JSOTSup 294; Sheffield 1999). 

47 See Faust, “Settlement Dynamics”, 23-51. 

48 See Y. LEVIN, “Who Was the Chronicler’s Audience? A Hint from His Genealogies”, 
JBL 122 (2003) 229-245. 

4 T.D. Gotz, “The Chronicler as Elite: Establishing an Atmosphere of Perpetuity in 
Jerusalemite Yehud”, The Function of Ancient Historiography in Biblical and Cognate 
Studies (eds. P.G. KIRKPATRICK — T.D. GOLTZ) (New York 2008) 91-110; E. BEN-ZVI, “A 
House of Treasures: The Account of Amaziah in 2 Chronicle 25 — Observation and Impli- 
cation”, SJOT 22 (2008) 63-85, here 64-70. 

50 See JAPHET, J & II Chronicles, 56. 
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Levites and priests (1 Chr 15,2; 2 Chr 29,11). These objects of divine 
election — both those in Genesis and those in Chronicles — share a com- 
mon attribute: they are arbitrary, as no specific reason is provided for 
their selection. We do not know, for example, why Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were chosen. We do not know why David was chosen and why his 
son Solomon, in particular, was crowned his successor °!. We do not know 
why Mount Moriah was chosen for the binding of Isaac, and we do not 
know why Solomon chose to build the Temple precisely in the place his 
father David bought from Aravna the Jebusite. 

Just as no explanations were given for God’s choices in Genesis, so too 
the reader of Chronicles is not told why God chose Israel, Jerusalem, or 
David. Furthermore, because these choices did not depend on any particu- 
lar cause or quality, they are eternally valid. No special reason was required 
for the election of Abraham, David, or Israel; therefore, no reason can ever 
invalidate or undercut this election. 

The first choice in both Genesis and Chronicles is that of Abraham over 
all the surrounding nations, a choice that was not explained, as stated. 
The first chapter of Chronicles emphasizes that Abraham, followed imme- 
diately by Isaac and Israel, were divinely elected both in relation to the 
family itself (Ishmael and Esau) and to the surrounding nations ®. The 
purpose of this quality of chosenness is first to create a separation from 
others and then designate the mission of the chosen ones 53. As Johnson 
has indicated, the three patriarchs are joined by additional objects of elec- 
tion during the first nine chapters: the tribe of Judah, the tribe of Levi, and 
the land of Israel 34. 

The first nine chapters of Chronicles, which serve as an introduction 
to the entire book, illustrate how a direct line connects the patriarchs and 


5! The reasons behind choosing David are obscure in both Samuel and Chronicles. The 
reasons for choosing Solomon, on the other hand, differ between Samuel, where a specific 
concept is given for the choice (2 Sam 12,24), and Chronicles, where no reason for the 
choice is given. 

52 See OEMING, Das wahre Israel, 79, 90. 

5 See WILLIAMSON, Israel, 63 and further. For a contrasting view, see SPARKS, Genealo- 
gies, 321-322. In the opinion of Sparks, the book does not mention the choice of Israel at 
all. Cf. GALIL, / Chronicles, 25; S. JAPHET, The Ideology of the Book of Chronicles and Its 
Place in Biblical Thought (Winona Lake, IN 2009) 70-76. 

> See M.D. JoHNSON, The Purpose of the Biblical Genealogies. With Special Reference 
to the Setting of the Genealogies of Jesus (Cambridge 1969) 69-77. See also R.R. WILSON, 
Genealogy and History in the Biblical World (New Haven, CT 1977). See further the dis- 
cussion in R. BRAUN, “1 Chronicles 1-9 and the Reconstruction of the History of Israel: 
Thoughts on the Use of Genealogical Data in Chronicles in the Reconstruction of the History 
of Israel”, The Chronicler as Historian (eds. M.P. GRAHAM — K.G. HOGLUND — S.L. MCKENZIE) 
(JSOTSup, 238; Sheffield 1997) 92-105. Common to all those scholars is the idea that the 
genealogy lists are used as a political or religious tool, not necessarily a historical one. 
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Judah to the first returnees — the Levites and priests who reside in Jeru- 
salem during the Persian period — with whom the genealogical chapters 
end (1 Chr 9,1-34). Abraham and his descendants, God’s chosen among 
all the peoples of the world, return after the exile. They settle in Jerusa- 
lem, the chosen city, and they work in the Temple, the chosen place. In 
keeping with his theme of election, the Chronicler chooses to conclude 
the introduction to his book with a reference to the exile: “So all Israel 
was enrolled by genealogies; and these are written in the Book of the 
Kings of Israel. And Judah was taken into exile in Babylon because of 
their unfaithfulness” (1 Chr 9,1). After stating the reason for the exile 
(“because of their unfaithfulness”), the Chronicler introduces a rejoin- 
der that has no equal in the entire Bible in terms of identifying to whom 
the chosen city, Jerusalem, belongs: “Now the first to live again in their 
possessions in their towns were Israelites, priests, Levites, and Temple 
servants” (v. 2). Anyone who suspected that the “unfaithfulness” that had 
caused the destruction of the nation and its Temple had also caused the 
loss of the chosen status of Israel and its land received an immediate and 
unequivocal rebuttal: God’s choices remain exactly the same as they were 
in the first chapter of the book. The chosen people of Israel return to settle 
in the chosen land, in the chosen city, and to serve in the chosen place. The 
divine election was not shaken for a single moment 5. 

The theme of election in the Book of Genesis includes other com- 
ponents in conjunction with the choices themselves. God’s choice of 
the patriarchs was accompanied by three promises that are repeated fre- 
quently in the Book of Genesis: a promise that the patriarchs would have 
many descendants, a promise that the patriarchs would have divine pro- 
tection, and a promise that the patriarchs and their descendants would be 
given the land of Israel as their dwelling place °°. The three promises — 
numerous offspring, divine protection, and securing the land of Israel 5” — 


55 In this regard, the fate of the Babylonian exiles differed from that of the Assyrian 
exiles, especially those on the Transjordanian. See I. AMAR, “Expansion and exile in the 
Chronicler’s narrative of the two and a half tribes (1 Chr. 5.1-26)”, JSOT 44 (2020) 357- 
376. 

56 The promise of numerous offspring, together with the promise of the land, is repeated 
in the revelations of God to the patriarchs throughout the Book of Genesis: see 12,2; 13,15- 
16; 15,5.7; 17,2.8; 22,17-18; 26,3-4; 28,13-14; and 35,11-12. While von Rad believes that 
the promises to the patriarchs were already before the time when the J author composed the 
earlier traditions, Van Seters argues that they were added by J at a later date. See G. VON 
Rab, Genesis (OTL; London 1963) 22; J. VAN SETERS, Prologue to History. The Yahwist 
as Historian in Genesis (Louisville, KY 1992) 268-269. 

57 Regarding the relationship between the geographical borders in the Pentateuch and 
the genealogical lists that apparently reflect them, see JAPHET, J & II Chronicles, 74; cf. 
T. WILLI, “Late Persian Judaism and its Conception of an Integral Israel according to 
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constituted objects of hope for the Chronicler. Just as Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob were given these promises, so too does the Chronicler envision 
them for his people as well 58. 

A clear expression of this vision is found in the partial yet tendentious 
selection from Psalm 105 made by the Chronicler. As stated previously, 
the Chronicler brought only 15 verses of the psalm’s 45 verses into his 
text. It should be noted that the selected verses correspond to two of the 
three aforementioned promises: securing the land and divine protection 59. 


Remember his covenant forever, the word that he commanded for a thou- 
sand generations, the covenant that he made with Abraham, his sworn prom- 
ise to Isaac, which he confirmed to Jacob as a statute, to Israel as an ever- 
lasting covenant, saying, to you I will give the land of Canaan, as a portion 
for an inheritance. When they were few in number, of little account, and 
strangers in the land, wandering from nation to nation, from one kingdom 
to another people, he allowed no one to oppress them; he rebuked kings on 
their account, saying, “Do not touch my anointed ones; do my prophets no 
harm” (1 Chr 16,15-22). 


The subject of the promise of the land to Abraham and his descendants is 
repeated in Jehoshaphat’s speech, which is unparalleled in the Vorlage: 
“Did you not, O our God, drive out the inhabitants of this land before 
your people Israel, and give it forever to the descendants of your friend, 
Abraham?” (2 Chr 20,7). 

It should be noted that in addition to including explicit references to 
the promises given to the patriarchs, the Chronicler is careful to allude to 
stories in the Book of Genesis that feature God’s covenant with the patri- 
archs. For example, it seems unnecessary at first glance for the Chronicler 
to point out that Abraham’s name was previously “Abram”. However, a 
component more important than a mere name change is involved. The 
reference to Abraham’s previous name requires that the Chronicler men- 
tion the literary context of the name, and that section in Genesis includes 


Chronicles: Some Observations on Form and Function of the Genealogy of Judah in 
1 Chronicles 2:3-4:23”, Second Temple Studies. Temple Community in the Persian Period, 
Vol. 2 (eds. T.C. ESKENAZI — K.H. RICHARDS) (Sheffield 1994) 146-162, here 152, 157; 
J.W. WRIGHT, “Remapping Yehud: The Borders of Yehud and the Genealogies of Chroni- 
cles”, Judah and the Judeans in the Persian Period (eds. O. LiPSCHITS — M. OEMING) 
(Winona Lake, IN 2006) 67-89. 

58 See E. BEN-ZvI, “The Memory of Abraham in Late Persian/Early Hellenistic Yehud/ 
Judah”, Remembering Biblical Figures in the Late Persian & Early Hellenistic Periods. 
Social Memory and Imagination (eds. D.V. EDELMAN — E. BEN-Zv1) (Oxford 2013) 3-37, 
here 10-12. 

5 See H. VAN GROL, “1 Chronicles 16: The Chronicler’s Psalm and its View of His- 
tory”, Rewriting Biblical History. Essays on Chronicles and Ben Sira in Honour of Pancra- 
tius C. Beentjes (eds. J. CORLEY — H. VAN GROL) (DCLS 7; Berlin 2011) 97-122. 
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God’s promise to Abraham that he would inherit the land and that he 
would have numerous offspring (Gen 17,5). Significantly, the change of 
Jacob’s name to “Israel” also contains a promise for the inheritance of 
the land and for numerous offspring (Gen 35,11-12) ©. 

Moreover, the Chronicler is well aware that God promised Abraham 
that his descendants would be as numerous “as the stars of heaven”. He 
finds the opportunity to include this promise in the conclusion of the nar- 
ration of the officers’ appointment (1 Chr 27,23), though he could have 
omitted it without attracting the slightest attention from the reader. Particu- 
larly noteworthy are the Chronicler’s allusions to the story of the binding 
of Isaac. By mentioning the name “Moriah” he links the place of the altar 
upon which Isaac was bound to the place of the Temple, thereby provid- 
ing another reference to the promise of “offspring as numerous as the stars 
of heaven” that appears at the end of the binding narrative (Gen 22,17). 

The connection made previously between the vows of Jabez and Jacob 
also contributes to our case here. As stated above, the two vows each con- 
tain four components. But while Jacob’s vow is entirely concerned with 
the theme of divine protection, Jabez’s vow is more complex and contains 
more than one request. It seems to me that the first three parts of Jabez’s 
vow correspond to the three promises to the patriarchs: 


Bless me = numerous offspring °'; 

Enlarge my border = expanding the inheritance; 

Your hand be with me = divine protection; 

Keep me from hurt and harm = general conclusion of the first three 
parts. 


nu a ee 


The story of Jabez, already exceptional in its literary context, acquires 
a broader meaning when its linguistic and thematic connections to the 
Book of Genesis are considered. Grief, sadness, and loneliness receive 
an immediate response in Jabez’s vow, which is an exact thematic dupli- 
cation of the three promises made to the patriarchs in Genesis. And yet 
there is one difference: while in the Book of Genesis the direction of the 
contact is from God to the patriarchs, in Chronicles it is incumbent upon 
man to cry out to God for these promises to be fulfilled. Even if the 


60 Within this framework, I accept Levin’s assertion that every reference of the Chroni- 
cler was predicated on the assumption that the reader knew the reference’s literary back- 
ground as it appeared in its source; see Y. LEVIN, “From Lists to History: Chronological 
Aspects of the Chronicler’s Genealogies”, JBL 123 (2004) 601-636, here 609. 

6! See S.J. DE Vries, / and 2 Chronicles (FOTL; Grand Rapids, MI 1989) 47. Evi- 
dence for his opinion can be found in the blessing of Obed-Edom (26,4-5). For an opposing 
opinion, see JAPHET, / & II Chronicles, 110, who claims that the first component serves as 
the opening for the entire vow. See also WILLI, Chronik, 127-128. 
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chosenness of the people of Israel has never been revoked, it is necessary 
to call on God in order to make that chosenness manifest, to bring it from 
power in the potential to action. Indeed, the theme of making and relying 
on appeals to God is a fundamental element in the doctrine of the Chroni- 
cler, who expects man to turn to God for help without requiring external 
factors ©. The Chronicler’s expectation that the promises given to the 
patriarchs will be fulfilled even in his own lifetime depends, therefore, 
on the people of Yehud and their desire to depend on God completely, 
calling to God as Jabez did and, like Jabez, receiving an answer °°. 

Another dimension of the connection between the two books is revealed 
by examining the actions of the patriarchs and the significance they hold 
for the sons’ generation or, according to the phrase: “nd MAX mwya 
29129” ©. Radak’s phrasing puts it: “What the forefathers do will be done 
by the sons” ©. The descendants of the returnees and the remnants of the 
exiles must be reminded how the history of the people of Israel began: 
with Adam and Abraham. Despite the fact that Abraham arrived into an 
alien land as the head of a single family from Ur-Kasdim, his foreignness 
did not prevent him from growing and flourishing. Despite the troubles 
that befell him and his family, Abraham was able to expand in the land ©. 
The difficulties that Abraham suffered were also visited on his son Isaac 
and his grandson Jacob; yet, these two also managed to be fruitful in the 
land and widen their borders. The promise God made to Abraham before 
he came to the land, “And I will make you a great nation” (Gen 12,2), 
came to fruition in the past, and, in the eyes of the Chronicler, it would 
be fulfilled in the future as well. The miraculous reality by which a small 
foreign family managed to thrive in the land despite adversity provides 
the Chronicler with a vital strategy to teach his people how to rise from 
the rubble and build themselves anew. 


See 1 Chr 5,20; 19,13; 2 Chr 12,6; 13,18, and 14,10. 

% The word that concludes the story, “request [9xw]”, conveys the meaning of prayer 
to and reliance on God; see B.E. KELLY, Retribution and Eschatology in Chronicles 
(JSOTSup 211; Sheffield 1996) 54-55. 

6 This phrase is usually attributed to Nachmanides, but his formulations are mainly 
methodological. This formulation first appears in the glosses of the Maharsha on Tractate 
Abodah Zarah 8b. The formulation and its meaning, especially in the writings of Nach- 
manides, are further discussed in: A. FUNKENSTEIN, “Nachmanides’ Typological Reading of 
History”, Zion 45 (1980) 35-59 (Hebrew); R. BEN-MEIR, “‘The Actions of the Patriarchs 
Herald those of their Children’ — Historical Interpretations within Nachmanides’ Commen- 
tary to the Pentateuch”, Studies in Bible and Exegesis 8. E. Touitou Jubilee Volume (eds. 
M. GARSIEL et al.) (Ramat-Gan 2008) 533-552 (Hebrew). 

65 Radak, Hosea 9,10. 

66 See VENOLA, “Das Opfer des Abraham”, 156; BEN-ZVI, “The Memory of Abraham”, 
14-15. 
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The hope for construction and renewal also finds expression in the story 
of Ephraim’s grief and its links with the story of Jacob’s grief. Ephraim’s 
sons try to retain the land, but are defeated and killed by the men of 
Gat. Their father, Ephraim, does not give up. Although he has lost all his 
sons, he manages to recover and produce offspring who help him forget 
those who have died. His descendants return and maintain their hold on 
the land by building within it. The failed first attempt by the sons of 
Ephraim to possess the land succeeds the second time at the hands of the 
sons born after the disaster. The ability to rise from the ruins and build 
anew underlies Ephraim’s story, and serves the Chronicler’s contempo- 
raries as a call to action. Despite setbacks, even tragedies, returning and 
rebuilding the country are not only possible, but necessary. Jacob, in his 
refusal to be comforted after Joseph’s disappearance, reflects the present 
reality. Ephraim, who continues his life and merits expansion, reflects the 
hope for a better future. 

Along with the expectation of economic prosperity and rebuilding the 
ruins, the Chronicler conveys to his contemporaries the message that God 
has not abandoned them forever. Four times in the book, the Chronicler 
repeats the fact that “the fear of the Lord” fell on the surrounding nations 
and therefore “they did not dare to attack Israel”. The description of the 
fear with which the nations were stricken alludes, as stated above, to the 
story of Jacob after the revenge of Simeon and Levi in the city of Shechem. 
The Chronicler implies to his contemporaries that just as their ancestor 
Jacob merited the watchful protection of God, by which the nations around 
him were afraid to pursue and harm him, so too would the generation of 
the returnees merit God's vigilant protection. 

Finally, the closing scene of the book, in which Cyrus calls on the exiles 
to emigrate to Yehud and rebuild the Temple, echoes the closing of the 
Book of Genesis, in which Joseph exhorts the people to return his coffin 
“to the land that he swore to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob”. Despite 
their essentially positive nature, both of these endings are shadowed by 
uncertainty: they do not include the response to and performance of the 
injunctions. Readers cannot know the fate of Joseph’s bones, nor do they 
know whether the exiles returned to the land and rebuilt the Temple. The 
two books’ open endings emphasize the idea of choice. This time, how- 
ever, the choice is not God’s but one that lies squarely in the hands of 
human beings: Will they fulfill the resounding call of Joseph and Cyrus, 
or will they choose to ignore it? Will they rise up and determine their fate, 
or will they disregard the resounding call to build again? 


KKK 
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Let us conclude. This article reveals the extent of the significance of 
the Book of Genesis to the Chronicler. Not only does he quote more 
verses (33) from it than from all of the other books of the Pentateuch, he 
also makes numerous allusions to it. We have seen that the Chronicler’s 
allusions relate to many passages from Genesis and concern three central 
subjects: the theme of chosenness (election), the promises to the patri- 
archs, and the concept that “the deeds of the patriarchs are a sign to the 
sons”. The theme of chosenness begins with Adam (1 Chr 1,1) and con- 
tinues through the list of people living in Jerusalem in the Persian period 
(1 Chronicles 9). This election is not merely technical; that is, its main 
purpose is not to explain the direct ethnic connection between Adam and 
the people of Yehud. Rather, it is an election that encompasses all the 
promises to the three patriarchs: that they would be blessed with numerous 
offspring, that they would merit divine protection, and that they would 
secure the land of Israel. From the life stories of the three patriarchs, we 
see that they succeeded in establishing themselves within the land, grow- 
ing and flourishing in spite of their isolation and foreignness. The Chroni- 
cler asks his contemporaries to believe that just as Abraham received the 
blessing that his descendants would be as many “as the stars of heaven”, 
this blessing would also exist in the present or near future. Just as the land 
of Israel “from the river of Egypt to the great river, the river Euphrates” 
(Gen 15,18) was promised to Abraham, so too would the shrunken bor- 
ders of Yehud expand. Finally, just as God had preserved and protected 
Jacob, so too would God preserve and protect them. 
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SUMMARY 


This article exposes the extent of the significance of the Book of Genesis for the 
Chronicler. It attempts to explore how the Chronicler’s allusions relate to many 
passages from Genesis and concern three central subjects: the theme of chosen- 
ness (election), the promises to the patriarchs, and the concept that “the deeds of 
the patriarchs are a sign to the sons”. 
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Frühchristliche Stationen der Rezeption 
der Tempelrede Jeremias (Jeremia 7) 


I. DIE REZEPTION DER TEMPELREDE JEREMIAS 
IM FRÜHEN CHRISTENTUM — EINLEITUNG 


„Ist denn dieses Haus, über dem mein Name ausgerufen ist, in euren 
Augen eine Räuberhöhle geworden?“ Mit bissigem Unterton möchte die 
Tempelrede des Jeremia den Verlust des ersten Tempels erklären ! und 
sucht im Denkmuster einer deuteronomisch inspirierten Theologie die 
Schuld für die Katastrophe im Sozialverhalten der Bevölkerung und der 
Tempelobrigkeit ?. 


Jer 7,5-7 


Denn nur wenn ihr euer Verhalten und euer Tun von Grund auf bessert, 
[...] dann will ich bei euch wohnen hier an diesem Ort [...] 


Jeremia folgert aus dieser Sozialkritik weiter, dass der Tempelkult nur 
gerecht in Gottes Augen sei, wenn der Bund als gesellschaftliche Rechts- 
ordnung gültig ist und dementsprechend Sozial- und Kultvorschriften inei- 
nander verwoben sind. Brand- und Schlachtopfer jenseits des Bundesver- 
hältnisses nimmt Adonai nicht an 3. 


Jer 7,21-23 


Häuft nur Brandopfer auf Schlachtopfer, und esst Opferfleisch! Denn ich 
habe euren Vätern, als ich sie aus Ägypten herausführte, nichts gesagt und 
nichts befohlen, was Brandopfer und Schlachtopfer betrifft. 


! Vgl. dazu C.M. MAIER, „Identität ohne Tempel? Der Diskurs um die Zerstörung Jerusa- 
lems im Jeremiabuch“, Kultort und Identität. Prozesse jüdischer und christlicher Identitätsbil- 
dung im Rahmen der Antike (hg. M. Böhm) (BThSt 155; Göttingen 2016) 97-127, hier 109. 

> Ausführlicher vgl. M. RUDOLF, „Barmherzigkeit will ich, nicht Opfer. Zur Tempelrede 
des Jeremia (Jer 7)“, Gelesenes und Ungelesenes. Biblische Impulse aus drei Jahrzehnten 
(hg. F. SEDLMEIER) (Würzburg 2014) 78-96; M. KELLER, „Jeremia 7. Eine Rede und 
eine Besinnung. Von der Gotteslehre zur Gottesleere“, Prophetie und Psalmen. Festschrift 
für Klaus Seybold zum 65. Geburtstag (hg. B. HUWYLER — H.-P. MATHYS — B. WEBER) 
(AOAT 280; Münster 2001) 79-97. 

3 Zur kontroversen Diskussion vgl. A. LANGE, „Gebotsobservanz statt Opferkult. Zur 
Kultpolemik in Jer 7,1 — 8,3“, Gemeinde ohne TempellCommunity without Temple. Zur 
Substituierung und Transformation des Jerusalemer Tempels und seines Kults im Alten 
Testament, antiken Judentum und frühen Christentum (hg. B. Eco u.a.) (WUNT 118; 
Tübingen 1999) 19-35. 
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Vielmehr gab ich ihnen folgendes Gebot: Hört auf meine Stimme, dann 
will ich euer Gott sein, und ihr sollt mein Volk sein. 


Zitate und Anspielungen auf Jeremia 7 genossen im frühen Christentum 
und im frühen Judentum eine gewisse Prominenz. Die synoptischen Evan- 
gelien legen Ausschnitte davon Jesus während der Tempelreinigung in den 
Mund und Flavius Josephus nutzt Jeremia 7 als Vorlage für seine Schil- 
derung der zweiten Tempelzerstörung *. Betrachtet man jedoch die Zeit- 
spanne von den synoptischen Evangelien bis zu Tertullian, so entdeckt man 
bereits früh Einschnitte und Transformationen innerhalb der Auslegungs- 
geschichte von Jeremia 7. 

Während im letzten Drittel des ersten Jahrhunderts die deuteronomi- 
schen und sozialkritischen Erklärungsmuster der ersten Tempelzerstörung 
noch als Chiffre für die Wirren des jüdisch-römischen Krieges gelesen wur- 
den, formten Autoren des frühen zweiten Jahrhunderts aus der Tempelrede 
scharfe Polemiken gegen stereotype Bilder von Juden. 

Die Inszenierung der Tempelrede Jeremias in der Zeit nach den syn- 
optischen Evangelien ist bemerkenswert und gibt Anlass, über die Hin- 
tergründe nachzudenken, weshalb sich Leseweisen von Jeremia 7 im 
zweiten Jahrhundert veränderten. Vor allem nach 135 n. Chr., also nach 
der Bar-Kokhba Revolte, als Jerusalem zur hellenistischen Metropole 
Aelia Capitolina umformiert und auf dem Tempelberg ein Heiligtum für 
Jupiter errichtet wurde, zeichneten Christusanhänger mit Jeremia 7 Kari- 
katuren von „jüdischen“ Gegnern; diese brachten immer noch Brand- 
und Schlachtopfer für Adonai dar und machten sich über eine wörtliche 
Auslegung der Kultvorschriften der Tora Gedanken. Selbst Erinnerungen 
an Jesu Tempelreinigung wurden im frühen zweiten Jahrhundert im 
Licht dieser polemischen Auslegung von Jeremia 7 gestaltet. 

In diesem Aufsatz sollen Auslegungspatterns von Jeremia 7 in den syn- 
optischen Evangelien und der Literatur des zweiten Jahrhunderts darge- 
stellt und verglichen werden. Ich möchte zeigen, dass sich Auslegungen 
der Tempelrede im frühen Christentum zwar kontinuierlich weiterent- 
wickelten, nach 135 n. Chr. jedoch ein deutlicher Bruch festzustellen ist und 
frage, ob die Gründe für diesen Bruch in der Neuformierung des „jüdi- 
schen“ Kultverständnisses nach den Katastrophen von 70 und 135 n. Chr. 
zu suchen sind. 


bi Vgl. dazu ausführlich T.S. FERDA, „Jeremiah 7 and Flavius Josephus on the First 
Jewish War“, JSJ 44 (2013) 158-173. 
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II. LIEFERT DIE KULTERSATZTHEORIE EINE ERKLÄRUNG FUR 
DIE VERSCHIEBUNG VON LESEWEISEN DER TEMPELREDE? 


Warum veränderte sich die Auslegung der Tempelrede Jeremias kurz 
nach den synoptischen Evangelien schlagartig? Warum reinszenierten 
„frühe“ Christen den jeremianischen Diskurs, um damit abwertende Bil- 
der von immer noch opfernden Juden zu zeichnen? Warum bliihte diese 
Leseweise von Jeremia 7 gerade in einer Zeit, in welcher der Tempel in 
Trümmern lag und längst kein Opferkult mehr praktiziert wurde? Lange 
Zeit glaubten Ausleger wie James N. Rhodes >, James Carlton Paget °, 
Oskar Skarsaune 7 oder Ferdinand Prostmeier, dass „frühe“ Christen 
durch Anspielungen auf kultkritische Propheten in Narrativen über immer 
noch opfernde Juden gegen „jüdische“ Kultersatzhandlungen polemi- 
sierten; diese rückten nach der Tempelzerstörung im Synagogengottes- 
dienst an die Stelle der Tempelopfer und -feste. Die Rezeption kultkriti- 
scher Texte in der frühen Literatur des zweiten Jahrhunderts wurde in 
diesem Licht betrachtet. So schreibt Prostmeier in seinem Kommentar 
zum Barnabasbrief: 

„In Alexandrien ist wie an jedem anderen erwogenen Abfassungsort des 
Barn der Tempel und der Opferkult in Jerusalem nicht das erste Problem. Zur 
vermutlichen Abfassungszeit des Barn waren anstelle der Opfer die Fasten 
getreten. [...] Für jüdische Fromme wird Fasten zu einer Form des Gesetzes- 


gehorsams, die sogar anderen frommen Übungen (Gebet, Almosen, Tora- 
studium) gleichwertig oder gar vorzuziehen ist“ 8. 


Demzufolge rezipierten „frühe“ Christen kultkritische Texte als Reaktion 
auf eine tiefgreifende religionsgeschichtliche Veränderung im Frühjuden- 
tum, die Guy Stroumsa in seinem Werk ‚Das Ende des Opferkultes‘ fol- 
gendermaßen zusammenfasste: 


„Die Juden leisteten nun in den ersten Jahrhunderten sowohl im Römischen 
Reich als auch in Babylonien [...] das Unmögliche: Sie formten ihre Religion 
radikal um [...]. Bei den Juden [..] trat an die Stelle des Opfers vor allem 
das Gebet“ °. 


5 Vgl. dazu J.M. RHODES, The Epistle of Barnabas and the Deuteronomic Tradition. 
Polemics, Paraenesis, and Legacy of the Golden-Calf Incident (WUNT II 188; Tiibingen 
2004) 41. 

6 J.C. PAGET, The Epistle of Barnabas. Outlook and Background (WUNT II 64; 
Tiibingen 1994) 105. 

7 Vgl. dazu O. SKARSAUNE, The Proof from Prophecy. A Study in Justin Martyr’s Proof- 
Text Tradition. Text-Type, Provenance, Theological Profile (NovTSup 56; Leiden 1987) 296. 

8 F. PROSTMEIER, Der Barnabasbrief (Kommentar zu den Apostolischen Vätern 8; 
Göttingen 1999) 171. 

° G. STROUMSA, Das Ende des Opferkults. Die religiösen Mutationen der Spätantike (Ber- 
lin 2011) 93. (Originaltitel: La fin du sacrifice. Les mutations religieuses de l’Antiquite tardive). 
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Direkt nach der Tempelzerstörung, so Stroumsa, Smith, Schwartz und 
viele andere '°, wurde das Judentum zu einer opferlosen Religion, in der 
Gebetshandlungen den Opferkult völlig ersetzten. Doch gaben „frühe“ 
Christen wirklich eine Antwort auf die Kultersatztheorie, indem sie tem- 
pelkritische Prophetenworte neu inszenierten? Ich denke nicht! 

Sollten diese „christlichen“ Karikaturen nicht nur Stereotypen sein, 
sondern — vorsichtig formuliert — sich zumindest vage auf „jüdische“ 
Diskurse des zweiten Jahrhunderts beziehen, so bietet Mira Balbergs 
Alternative zur Kultersatztheorie einen schlüssigeren Deutungshorizont. 
In ihrem Buch ‚Blood for Thought‘ weist sie nach, dass sich die Theorie 
der Kultersatzhandlung auf nur sehr wenige und v.a. sehr junge Quellen 
aus dem Babylonischen Talmud stützt !!. 

„All the work that has been done on the topic of sacrifice in the rabbinic 
literature has focused on a handful of statements in which the rabbis equate 
non-sacrificial practices with sacrificial practices [...], and has virtually 


ignored the enormous legal-ritual corpus in which sacrificial practices are 
laid out, scrutinized, and explained“ |”. 


Altere Quellen, die Stroumsa und andere nicht ausreichend beriicksichtigt 
haben, vermitteln ein differenzierteres Bild. So erkennt Balberg in zwan- 
zig der 63 Traktate der Mischna und in einigen Midrashim, dass der Tem- 
pelkult auch lange nach der Zerstörung weder durch Gebete ersetzt noch 
die Kultvorschriften der Tora als Metaphern verstanden wurden. 
„Thus, while Jews may have (as far as we know) stopped sacrificing in the 
last quarter of the first century C.E., on a discursive level they continued to 


sacrifice well into the middle of the first millennium [...], and continued, 
albeit in a changed way“ "3, 


Nachdem die Katastrophe von 135 n.Chr. die Hoffnung auf einen Wieder- 
aufbau des Tempels schwer getroffen hatte, legten die Rabbis laut Balberg 
das Kultgesetz weiterhin so aus als stünde der Tempel noch. Ihr zufolge 
sind die Ordnungen Mo’ed und Qodaschim der Mischna mehr als bloße 
Erinnerungen. Die Rabbis wollten damit nicht an ein goldenes Zeitalter 
erinnern, sondern glaubten, durch eine gezielte Weiterentwicklung und 
zeitgemäße Reflexion der Opfervorschriften den Tempelbetrieb fortsetzen 
zu können. Balberg glaubt, in den Opfervorschriften der Mischna eine 


!0 Vgl. M. ÖHLER, Geschichte des frühen Christentums (UTB 4737; Göttingen 2018) hier 
73-74; U. SCHNELLE, Die ersten 100 Jahre des Christentums. 30-130 n.Chr. (UTB 4411; 
Göttingen 2019) hier 73. 

!! M. BALBERG, Blood for Thought. The Reinvention of Sacrifice in Early Rabbinic 
Literature (Berkeley, CA 2017) 227. 

12 BALBERG, Blood, 229. 

13 BALBERG, Blood, 229. 
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Systematik erkennen zu können; die Rabbis entwickelten in den Diskursen 
der Opfertraktate eine Theologie des Opfers, die viele Fragen rund um 
Sinn und Funktion von Opfern aus der römisch-hellenistischen Welt auf- 
greift. Balberg zufolge wollte man Opfer so definieren, dass das biblische 
Modell einer direkten Kommunikation zwischen dem Spender des Opfers 
und Gott durchbrochen wird. Gleichzeitig wollte man ein Gottesbild ver- 
meiden, das Opfer bedarf !*. Aufgrund dieser inhaltlichen Entwicklung des 
Opferverständnisses, bezweifelt Balberg dass die Rabbis lediglich Opfer- 
vorschriften konservierten. Sie glaubt vielmehr, dass sie eine Theologie 
des Opfers auch lange nach der Tempelzerstörung lebendig halten woll- 
ten. Die Idee des Opfers stand nicht still, sondern bewegte sich im Juden- 
tum des zweiten Jahrhunderts kontinuierlich weiter. Statt den Kultbetrieb 
zu ersetzen, so Balberg, änderte man den Modus des Opfervollzugs. Die 
Kategorie des Opfers verschwand nicht schlagartig, sondern prägte jüdi- 
sches Denken bis weit in die Spätantike hinein. Das Opfer wurde in rab- 
binischen Diskursen nach 135 noch wichtiger als vorher; es entstanden 
interpretierende Diskurse über Opfervollzüge und eine rege Diskussions- 
kultur um die Metaphysik des Opferns !. Die neuen Formen der Theo- 
logie des Opfers prägten nicht nur den Binnendiskurs. Vielmehr meint 
Balberg, die Opfertheologie der Mischna sei als Ausdruck einer kollek- 
tiven Identität angelegt gewesen. Ihr zufolge boten die Traktate ihren 
Leser*innen und Hörer*innen ein Sinnstiftungsangebot, sich als Teil eines 
Gottesvolkes zu fühlen, in dem der Tempelkult einen zentralen Stellenwert 
hat. Juden sollten sich durch den literarischen Wir-Ausdruck der Opfer- 
traktate als opfernde Gemeinschaft wahrnehmen und von außen als opfern- 
des Volk wahrgenommen werden. Balberg liest die Mischna als ein Zeug- 
nis, wonach der Gedanke des Opfers „jüdische“ Identitätskonstruktion 
nachhaltig prägte. Demnach wollten Juden bewusst als „people who sacri- 
fice“, als opferndes Volk, wahrgenommen werden, was, so Balberg, nicht 
nur in Palästina der Fall gewesen sei, sondern sich schnell in den Synago- 
gennetzwerken der Diaspora verbreitete 19. 


„Ihe rabbis were not alone in actively maintaining the image of the Jews 
as people who sacrifice. The prominence of sacrificial scenes and themes 
in synagogue art of late antiquity, from Dura Europos to Shepphoris, attest 
to the continuous centrality of sacrifice in Jewish religious imaginaries, as 
do the extensive references to sacrifices in Jewish liturgy. To be clear, in 


14 Vgl. dazu BALBERG, Blood, 15-21 .Vielmehr steht der Mensch in den Augen der 
Mischna in der Pflicht, Opfer darzubringen. Der Vollzug des Opfers erlöst ihn davon, was 
eine Sühnewirkung hat. 

'S Vgl. dazu BALBERG, Blood, 15-21. 

16 Vgl. dazu BALBERG, Blood, 228. 
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these visual and poetic representations of sacrifice this theme is not invoked 
metaphorically: sacrifice is not a symbolic container for more abstract reli- 
gious ideals such as devotion or giving oneself up, but rather a concrete 
physical practice involving rams and sheep, blood and incense, just as it is 
in halakhic rabbinic literature“ !7. 


Balbergs These stößt hier an eine Grenze, weil aus dem zweiten Jahrhun- 
dert Zeugnisse fehlen. Archäologische Zeugnisse der Synagogen stammen 
aus späterer Zeit und dienen allenfalls als indirekte Belege für die nach- 
haltige Präsenz des Opfergedankens in „jüdischen“ Identitätskonstruk- 
tionen des zweiten Jahrhunderts. Jedoch lässt sich vorsichtig anmerken, 
dass frühchristliche Polemiken Juden als opferndes Volk darstellten und 
sich sehr bald nach 135 n.Chr. in der frühchristlichen Literatur ein reges 
Interesse entwickelte, opfer- und tempelkritische Worte der Prophetie so 
zu inszenieren, dass Gott sich in ihnen gegen das opfernde Volk äußert. 
Sollten diese Bilder nicht nur eine Karikatur des biblischen Israels sein, 
sondern auf „jüdische“ Diskurse reagieren, so könnten sich hier unent- 
deckte Quellen finden. 

Sollte — vorsichtig gesprochen — das „frühchristliche“ Interesse an 
kultkritischen Prophetenworten wirklich auf ein sich neu entwickelndes 
„Jüdisches“ Kultverständnis reagieren, so scheint mir die These Balbergs 
treffender zu sein als die Kultersatztheorie; sie kann m.E. ein neues Licht 
darauf werfen, warum und wie sich Leseweisen von Jeremia 7 nach den 
synoptischen Evangelien drastisch veränderten. 


III. DAS WORT VON DER RAUBERHOHLE (JER 7,11) 
IN DEN SYNOPTISCHEN EVANGELIEN 


Von einer frühchristlichen Polemik gegen „jüdische“ Opfer ist in den 
synoptischen Evangelien noch nichts zu finden. Blicken wir zunächst auf 
die Rezeptionen von Jeremia 7 bei Markus, Matthäus und Lukas: Die syn- 
optischen Rezeptionsorte sollen als Ausgangspunkt dienen, von dem aus 
Entwicklungslinien in der Rezeptions- und Auslegungsgeschichte der Tem- 
pelrede Jeremias sichtbar werden. Die Tempelrede Jeremias wird in den 
synoptischen Evangelien nicht rezipiert, um den Tempelkult als wertlos 
darzustellen. Vielmehr haben alle Synoptiker in erster Linie Interesse an 
Jeremias’ Sozialkritik. 


17 BALBERG, Blood, 229. 
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1. Die Tempelreinigung im Markusevangelium 


Der markinische Jesus zitiert wahrend der Tempelreinigung Jer 7,11 
und kombiniert diesen Ausschnitt mit einer Anspielung auf Jes 56,6 LA 


Mk 11,17 


Mein Haus soll ein Haus des Gebetes für alle Völker sein? Ihr aber habt 
daraus eine Räuberhöhle gemacht. 


In diesem Mischzitat beklagt er, dass der soziale Habitus der Tempelobrig- 
keit das Volk am Gottesdienst hindere "°, wobei Markus durch den Aus- 
druck ‚für alle Völker‘ der Szene einen heilsuniversalistischen Unterton 
verleiht ?°. Die Szene vor dem Hintergrund von Jes 56,6-7 zu lesen liegt 
nahe; dort werden Möglichkeiten erörtert, wie die Völkerwelt am Tem- 
pel Gott begegnen und Teil des Bundesvolkes werden kann ?!. 


Jes 56,6-7 


Und die Fremden, die sich dem HERRN anschließen, um ihm zu dienen und 
den Namen des HERRN zu lieben, um seine Knechte zu sein, alle, die den 
Sabbat halten und ihn nicht entweihen und die an meinem Bund festhalten, 
sie werde ich zu meinem heiligen Berg bringen und sie erfreuen in meinem 
Haus des Gebets. Ihre Brandopfer und Schlachtopfer werden Gefallen auf 
meinem Altar finden, denn mein Haus wird ein Haus des Gebetes für alle 
Völker genannt werden. 


Im markinischen Kontext gelesen deuten Jeremia 7 und Jesaja 56 an, dass 
die Tempelobrigkeit die Völkerwelt an einer Gottesbeziehung hindert ?? 


!8 Zu Aufbau und Intertextualität des Komplexes vgl. auch M. BOTNER, Jesus Christ as 
the Son of David in the Gospel of Mark (SNTS.MS 174; Cambridge 2019) hier 146-173; 
ferner B. CHo, Royal Messianism and the Jerusalem Priesthood in the Gospel of Mark 
(LNTS 607; London 2019) hier 136-203. 

!° Zu den Auseinandersetzungen zwischen Jesus und Gegnergestalten in den markini- 
schen Tempelstreitgesprächen vgl. ausführlich A. YARBRO COLLINS, Mark. A Commentary 
(Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 2007) 513, 523; M. Huys, „Turning the Tables. Jesus’ 
Temple Cleansing and the Story of Lycaon“, ETL 86 (2010) 137-161. 

20 Ausführlicher zum Gesetz im Markusevangelium vgl. A. STROTMANN, „Hat das 
Markusevangelium ein Problem mit der Tora? Einige Gedanken zur Diskussion um das 
markinische Gesetzesverständnis“, Grenzen überschreiten — Verbindendes entdecken — 
Neues wagen. Festschrift für Hubert Frankemölle zum 80. Geburtstag (hg. M. SCHRADER- 
BEWERMEIER — A. STROTMANN) (SBB 77; Stuttgart 2019) 130-144. Ferner J. RÜGGEMEIER, 
Poetik der markinischen Christologie. Eine kognitiv-narratologische Exegese (WUNT II 458; 
Tübingen 2017) hier 448-454. 

2! Vgl. dazu ähnlich J. ADNA, Jesu Stellung zum Tempel. Die Tempelaktion und das 
Tempelwort als Ausdruck seiner messianischen Sendung (WUNT II 119; Tübingen 
2000) 286; J.D.G. Dunn, „Jesus and Purity. An Ongoing Debate“, NTS 48 (2002) 449- 
467, hier 461-463; G. GUTTENBERGER, Das Evangelium nach Markus (ZBNT 2; Zirich 
2017) 263. 

22 Vgl. dazu auch A.J.M WEDDERBURN, ,,Jesus’ Action in the Temple. A Key or a 
Puzzle?“, ZNW 97 (2006) 1-22, hier 10. 
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und sie aus dem Bundesverhältnis ausgrenzt (vgl. auch Markus 14) 23. 
Eine Kritik am Tempelkult per se ist in der markinischen Erzählwelt nicht 
enthalten. Stattdessen kritisiert Jesus den sozialen Exklusivismus der Füh- 
rungsriege Israels, welcher der Idee eines Bundes für Viele (Mk 14,24) 
widerspricht **. 

Diese Kritik unterscheidet sich im Grunde kaum von einigen Linien der 
Kultkritik der Schriften. Sie ist in Teilen mit der Intention von Jeremia 7 
vergleichbar: eine kultische Verehrung Adonais wird dort nur als sinnvoll 
erachtet, solange das Sozialverhalten des Volkes das Bundesverhältnis 
nicht verletzt und jeder im Bundesvolk Gott verehren kann. Deshalb über- 
rascht es auch nicht, dass der markinische Jesus im weiteren Verlauf der 
Tempelstreitgespräche erneut auf die Kultkritik der Propheten zurück- 
greift, um an den Kern der Bundestheologie zu erinnern. Jesus betont, dass 
ein Zueinander des Schma Israel (Dtn 6,4-9), also ein Kernstück der deu- 
teronomischen Bundestheologie, und die goldene Regel (Lev 19,18) die 
wichtigsten Gebote der Tora sind. 


Mk 12,33 

Ihn mit ganzem Herzen, ganzem Verstand und ganzer Kraft zu lieben und 
den Nächsten zu lieben wie sich selbst, ist weit mehr als alle Brandopfer und 
anderen Opfer. 


Nur wenn Gottesliebe und gerechtes Sozialverhalten ineinandergreifen, 
kann Gott verehrt werden. Opferkult außerhalb dieses zutiefst in der Tora 
verankerten Grundsatzes ist hingegen sinnlos. Auch ohne den genauen 
Wortlaut der Tempelrede erinnert dies an Jeremia 7 *°. Der Opferkult ist 
auch dort nur im Rahmen des im Bundesgeschehen verankerten Zuein- 
anders von Gottesdienst und gerechter Sozialordnung verortet. 


2. Die Tempelreinigung im Matthäusevangelium 


Matthäus hat die markinischen Traditionen der Tempelreinigung so ent- 
schärft, dass tempel- und kultkritische Untertöne im Ansatz verstummen ”°. 


23 Vgl. dazu Apna, Tempel, 267-270; YARBRO COLLINS, Mark, 531. 

24 Zur politischen Dimension der Tempelaktion vgl. J. KANG, „Not ‘cleansing’ but ‘clos- 
ing down’. A narrative-critical and political interpretation of the so-called ‘Cleansing of the 
Temple’ in Mark 11:11-25“, From Biblical Interpretation to Human Transformation. 
Reopening the Past to Actualize New Possibilities for the Future. Essays Honoring Herman 
C. Waetjen (ed. D.R. MCGAUGHEY) (Salem, OR 2006) 116-126. 

25 Vgl. dazu J. GNILKA, Das Evangelium nach Markus. 2. Teilband Mk 8,27 — 16,20 
(EKK 2; Zürich 1979) 166. Zu Jeremia 7 in Markus 11-12 vgl. weiterführend J. ERNST, 
Das Evangelium nach Markus (RNT; Regensburg 1981) 339; GNILKA, Markus, 148-149; 
P. DscHULNIGG, Das Markusevangelium (TKNT 2; Stuttgart 2007) 311, dort Anm. 77. 

26 Zu den matthäischen Änderungen gegenüber der markinischen Version vgl. U. Luz, 
Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (EKK 1/3; Zürich 1997) 177-180. 
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Im Markusevangelium verhindert Jesus, dass etwas durch den Tempel- 
bezirk getragen wird (Mk 11,16). Diese Aussage hat Matthäus gestrichen 7’. 
Woméglich wollte Matthäus vermeiden, dass sein Jesus so verstanden 
werden könnte, als würde er den Opferbetrieb am Tempel stören. 


Mt 21,12 


Jesus ging in den Tempel und trieb alle Händler und Käufer aus dem Tempel 
hinaus; er stieß die Tische der Geldwechsler und die Stände der Tauben- 
händler um. 


Nach Mt 21,12 zielt die Aktion Jesu darauf ab, monetäre Missstände 
anzuprangern 7°. Der matthäische Jesus wendet sich gegen jene, die den 
Tempel aus Profitgier missbrauchen, um Geschäfte zu machen. In die- 
sem Sinne inszeniert Matthäus auch die Mischanspielung auf Jer 7,11 und 
Jes 56,7. Die Kompilation der Intertexte ist in Mt 21,13 so in den Kontext 
eingebunden, dass das Wort der Räuberhöhle die Handlungen Jesu gegen 
die Profitgier unterlegt °°. Während Markus mit dem Ausdruck „für alle 
Völker“ an die universalistische Tempeltheologie von Jesaja 56 erinnert 
und seinen Jesus andeuten lässt, dass das Treiben der Tempelobrigkeit 
Teile des Bundesvolkes ausschließt, tilgt Matthäus diesen Zusatz °°. Der 
Bezug zur Theologie von Jesaja 56 wird dadurch abgeschwächt und der 
Ausdruck der Räuberhöhle, dessen semantische Konnotation mit der mat- 
thäischen Kritik am Handel verwandt ist, rückt in den Vordergrund °'. Zudem 
ändert Matthäus den Aspekt von novéw. Während in Mk 11,17 das Verb im 
Perfekt steht, begegnet es in Mt 21,13 im Präsens, so dass der Ausspruch 
Jesu noch etwas dichter auf das aktuelle Treiben der Händer bezogen wer- 
den kann. 

Noch weniger als in Markus 11 lässt sich in Matthäus 21 eine Kritik 
am Kult per se herauslesen. Im matthäischen Narrativ ist der Tempel noch 
immer der Ort einer lebendigen Gottesbegegnung 3°. Deshalb fügte Mat- 
thäus der Tempelreinigung in Mt 21,14-17 eine Szene hinzu, in der Jesus 
selbst im Tempel vor den Hohepriestern und Schriftgelehrten durch Kran- 
kenheilungen seine Messianität offenbart *°. 


27 Zu der matthäischen Kürzung vgl. A. SAND, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (RNT; 
Regensburg 1986) 417. 

28 Vgl. dazu Luz, Matthäus, 187. 

29 Vgl. dazu R.T. FRANCE, The Gospel of Matthew (TNICNT; Grand Rapids, MI — 
Cambridge 2007) 783. 

30 Gegen SAND, Matthäus, 417, der in der Tilgung des „für alle Völker“ erkennen zu 
glaubt, dass sich der matthäische Jesus bewusst gegen die jüdische Bevölkerung Israels 
wende. 

31 Vgl. dazu C.A. Evans, Matthew (NCBC; Cambridge 2012) 361. 

32 Ähnlich FRANCE, Matthew, 784, 787. 

33 Ähnlich SAND, Matthäus, 417; ADNA, Tempel, 171. 
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Mt 21,14-17 


Im Tempel kamen Lahme und Blinde zu ihm und er heilte sie. Als nun 
die Hohepriester und die Schriftgelehrten die Wunder sahen, die er tat, und 
die Kinder im Tempel rufen hörten: Hosanna dem Sohn Davids!, da wurden 
sie ärgerlich und sagten zu ihm: Hörst du, was sie rufen? Jesus antwortete 
ihnen: Ja. Habt ihr nie gelesen: Aus dem Mund der Kinder und Säuglinge 
schaffst du dir Lob? Und er ließ sie stehen und ging aus der Stadt hinaus 
nach Betanien; dort übernachtete er. 


Auch den in den Tempelstreitgesprächen angelegten Diskurs Jesu über das 
wichtigste Gebot (Mk 12,28-34; Mt 22,34-40) entschärft Matthäus. Wäh- 
rend der markinische Jesus noch das Doppelgebot der Gottes- (Dtn 6,5) 
und Nächstenliebe (Lev 19,18) noch als wichtiger ausweist als alle Brand- 
und Schlachtopfer, löscht Matthäus diesen Absatz komplett. Für den mat- 
thäischen Jesus ist das Zueinander dieser beiden zentralen Gebote das 
Fundament für eine gottgewollte Auslegung der Tora und der Propheten 
(Mt 22,40) 34. 


Mt 22,37-40 


Er antwortete ihm: Du sollst den Herrn, deinen Gott, lieben mit ganzem 
Herzen, mit ganzer Seele und mit deinem ganzen Denken. Das ist das wich- 
tigste und erste Gebot. Ebenso wichtig ist das zweite: Du sollst deinen 
Nächsten lieben wie dich selbst. An diesen beiden Geboten hängt das ganze 
Gesetz und die Propheten. 


Die markinischen Beziige zur Kultkritik der Schriften Israels sind nicht 
nur abgeschwächt, sie sind im Kontext der Tempelstreitgespräche schlicht 
nicht präsent. Selbst die Rede gegen die Pharisäer enthält in Mt 23,17-22 
eine wertschätzende Perspektive auf den Tempelkult. Jeremia 7 ist im Mat- 
thäusevangelium in einen Kontext eingebettet, in dem der Tempelkult weder 
kritisiert noch Gegenstand der Auseinandersetzung mit Gegnern ist °°. Mat- 
thäus reduziert den Intertext auf seine sozialkritische Aussage, die er für 
seine Darstellung Jesu am Tempel benötigt. 


3. Die Tempelreinigung im Lukasevangelium 


Die prophetische Kultkritik bettet kritische Anmerkungen zum Kultbe- 
trieb in einer korrumpierten Sozialordnung meistens in erklärende Diskurse 
ein, wie es zur Tempelzerstörung gekommen sei. Das Markusevangelium 


34 Vgl. dazu Luz, Matthäus, 279-281; SAND, Matthäus, 446-447; Evans, Matthew, 385; 
FRANCE, Matthew, 845-847. 

35 Auch die Anspielung auf Hosea 6 in Mt 9,9 ist keine Kritik am Tempelopfer per se, 
sondern soll im Kontext von Mt 9,9-13 Jesu Aufruf zu Barmherzigkeit unterstreichen und 
in der Tora verankern (vgl. auch Mt 12,7). 
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enthält zumindest eine Spur davon: Die Tempelstreitgespräche, in denen 
Markus zwei Mal auf die kultkritischen Propheten verweist, münden in die 
eschatologische Rede (Markus 13), die mit Mk 13,2 (wahrscheinlich) eine 
Anspielung auf die Tempelzerstörung enthält 39, Das Lukasevangelium 
hingegen wird diesen Zusammenhang deutlich ausbauen *’. Die Rezeption 
von Jeremia 7 ist dort deutlich mit einem Diskurs über die Zerstörung 
Jerusalems verknüpft. Lukas formt die markinische Erzählstruktur deut- 
lich um *8 und platziert das (potentielle) Vaticinium ex eventu aus Mk 13,2 
vor der Tempelzerstörung °. Der lukanische Jesus nähert sich Jerusalem 
(Lk 19,28-40), doch kurz bevor er in die Stadt einzieht, hält er inne, um 
über die Stadt zu klagen ‘. 


Lk 19,41-44 


Als er näher kam und die Stadt sah, weinte er über sie und sagte: Wenn doch 
auch du an diesem Tag erkannt hättest, was Frieden bringt. Jetzt aber ist es 
vor deinen Augen verborgen. Denn es werden Tage über dich kommen, in 
denen deine Feinde rings um dich einen Wall aufwerfen, dich einschlie- 
ßen und von allen Seiten bedrängen. Sie werden dich und deine Kinder zer- 
schmettern und keinen Stein in dir auf dem andern lassen, weil du die Zeit 
deiner Heimsuchung nicht erkannt hast. 


Lukas legt Jesus eine Vorhersage der Belagerung und Zerstörung der Stadt 
in den Mund (Lk 19,41-44) *!. Unmittelbar danach platziert er die Tempel- 
reinigung und das Zitat von Jer 7,11. 


Lk 19,45-46 


Dann ging er in den Tempel und begann, die Händler hinauszutreiben. Er 
sagte zu ihnen: Es steht geschrieben: Mein Haus soll ein Haus des Gebetes 
sein. Ihr aber habt daraus eine Räuberhöhle gemacht. 


Lk 19,45 kürzt die Beschreibung der Kulisse noch stärker als Matthäus. 
Der lukanische Jesus stößt weder die Tische der Geldwechsler (Mt 21,12) 
noch die Stände der Verkäufer der Opfertiere (Mt 21,12) um, sondern 


36 Zur Intertextualität von Markus 13 vgl. P.T. SLOAN, Mark 13 and the Return of the 
Shepherd. The Narrative Logic of Zechariah in Mark (LNTS 604; London u.a. 2019). 
Zum Zusammenhang zwischen der Rezeption von Jeremia 7 in Markus und der zweiten 
Tempelzerstörung vgl. GUTTENBERGER, Markus, 265; bei Matthäus vgl. FRANCE, Matthew, 
787. 

37 Vgl. dazu I.H. MARSHALL, The Gospel of Luke. A Commentary on the Greek Text 
(TNIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI 1978) 717; W. WIEFEL, Das Evangelium nach Lukas 
(ThHNT 3; Berlin 1987). 

38 Vgl. dazu M. WOLTER, Das Lukasevangelium (HNT 5; Tübingen 2008) 626-627; 
MARSHALL, Luke, 719. 

39 J, NOLLAND, Luke 18:35 — 24:53 (WBC 35c; Dallas, TX 1993) 930. 

40 Vgl. dazu WOLTER, Lukasevangelium, 634. 

41 Vgl. dazu J. ERNST, Das Evangelium nach Lukas (RNT; Regensburg 1993) 400. 
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wendet sich ausschlieBlich gegen die Handler (Lk 19,45). Durch diese Kom- 
primierung ist das jeremianische Wort der Räuberhöhle in Lk 19,46 stär- 
ker auf den vorhergehenden Erzählkontext bezogen und lässt sich mit Jesu 
Ankündigung des jüdisch-römischen Krieges (Lk 19,41-44) assoziieren. 

Die lukanische Leseweise von Jeremia 7 steht im ersten Jahrhundert 
nicht allein; auch Flavius Josephus deutet mit der Tempelrede die Ereig- 
nisse des Jahres 70 (Josephus, B.J. 5.381-414; ferner Josephus, A.J. 20.164- 
67; B.J. 4.258-262; 4.312-324; 5.381-41) #. Sogar noch stärker als Mat- 
thäus mildert Lukas den Anschein, Jesus übe Tempelkritik aus 4. Lukas hält 
die Darstellung der Tempelreinigung knapper als Markus und Matthäus 
und schließt die Szene mit einem Verweis, dass Jesus täglich am Tempel 
lehrte (Lk 19,47) *. Wie auch in der Kindheitsgeschichte (Lk 1,9.21.22; 
2,27.37.46) und im Schluss des Evangeliums (Lk 24,53) hat der Tempel 
in Lukas 19 eine herausragende Stellung als ein Ort der Gottesbegegnung 4. 
So verwundert es nicht, dass Lukas die Anspielungen auf die prophetische 
Kultkritik aus Markus nicht übernimmt, sondern in Lk 1,10 und Lk 2,24 
zentrale Charaktere am Tempel Opfer darbringen lässt. 


IV. DAs WORT VON DER RÄUBERHÖHLE IM ZWEITEN JAHRHUNDERT 


Schon kurz nach den synoptischen Evangelien erscheinen sowohl die 
Tempelreinigung Jesu als auch die Tempelrede Jeremias in einem komplett 
anderen Licht. Die sozialkritische Leseweise der synoptischen Evangelien 
verschwindet und „christliche“ Autoren rezipieren Jeremia 7 fast aus- 
schließlich, um daraus eine Polemik gegen opfernde Juden zu gestalten. 
Diese neuen Leseweisen entfalten sich in jener Zeit, in der laut Balberg 
Juden neue Wege und Modi des Opferns entdeckten. 


1. Das Wort von der Räuberhöhle in Justins Dialog mit Trypho 


In Justins Dialog mit Trypho (ca. 155-160 n.Chr.) ist das Wort Jesu von 
der Räuberhöhle Ausgangspunkt eines längeren Diskurses gegen „Juden“, 
die das Kultgesetz befolgen. 


#2 Vgl. NOLLAND, Luke, 33; WOLTER, Lukasevangelium, 634-635, der auf Parallelen zwi- 
schen Lukas und Josephus verweist. Zur Rezeption von Jeremia 7 bei Josephus vgl. FERDA, 
„Jeremiah“, 163-172. 

43 Ähnlich WOLTER, Lukasevangelium, 635. 

44 Vgl. dazu NOLLAND, Luke, 939; ERNST, Lukas, 403; WIEFEL, Lukas, 336; WOLTER, 
Lukasevangelium, 637. 

45 Vgl. dazu auch ÀDNA, Tempel, 166; J.B. GREEN, The Gospel of Luke (Grand Rapids, 
MI - Cambridge 1997) 690. 
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Justin, Dial. 17 

Thr habt euch also bemiiht, dass gegen das allein tadellose und gerechte 
Licht, das den Menschen von Gott geschickt war, die bitteren Vorwiirfe der 
Finsternis und des Unrechtes in der ganzen Welt erhoben wurden. Lästig 
schien er eben euch zu sein, da er bei euch es mit lauter Stimme predigte: 


‚Es steht geschrieben: Mein Haus ist ein Bethaus; ihr aber habt es zu 
einer Räuberhöhle gemacht‘ und die Tische der Geldwechsler im Tempel 
stieß er um. 


Juden, so Justin, haben Jesus gekreuzigt und sich gegen Christusanhän- 
ger verschworen. Schon die Propheten hätten diese Anschuldigungen vor- 
weggenommen, die Christus selbst durch die Tempelreinigung bekräftigt 
habe. Justins Polemik differenziert nicht zwischen dem Opferkult betrei- 
benden Israel der Propheten, der Tempelobrigkeit der Jesustradition und 
den „jüdischen“ Gruppierungen seiner Zeit. Juden sind, so Justin, „people 
who sacrifice“ *. Allesamt legen sie die Kultvorschriften der Tora wört- 
lich aus. Sie ließen sich beschneiden, hielten Sabbat-, Speise- und Rein- 
heitsgebote und zelebrieren Brand- und Schlachtopfer. Nacheinander wider- 
legt Justin diese Identitätsmerkmale mit einer Schriftauslegung * und betont, 
Gott habe Israel das Kultgesetz nur gegeben, um dem sündigen Volk durch 
klare Regeln eine soziale Struktur zu verleihen ®, 


Justin, Dial. 18 


Wir würden ja auch diese fleischliche Beschneidung, die Sabbate und 
überhaupt alle Tempelfeste befolgen, wenn wir nicht wüssten, warum gerade 
euch dies verordnet wurde; es geschah wegen eurer Sünden und eurer 
Herzenshärte. 


Deutlich erkennt man, dass Justins Gegnerpolemik eine wörtliche Aus- 
legung des Kultgesetztes kritisiert °. Wenn er etwas später den Opferkult 
thematisiert, vertieft er diesen Gedanken: 


46 BALBERG, Blood, 229. 

47 Zur Schrifthermeneutik des J.B. CHILTON, „Justin and Israelite Prophecy“, Justin 
Martyr and His Worlds (eds. S. PARVIS — P. FOSTER) (Minneapolis, MN 2007) 77-87, hier 
79-80. S. WENDEL, Scriptural Interpretation and Community Self-Definition in Luke-Acts 
and the Writings of Justin Martyr (NT.S 139; Leiden — Boston, MA 2011) 15-18; O. SKAR- 
SAUNE, „Justin and His Bible“, Justin Martyr and his Worlds (eds. S. PARVIS — P. FOSTER) 
(Minneapolis, MN 2007) 53-76. 

48 Zur Grenzlinienkonstruktion bei Justin vgl. ausführlicher A. STANDHARTINGER, „Pto- 
lemäus und Justin zur Autorität der Schrift“, Ein neues Geschlecht? Entwicklung des früh- 
christlichen Selbstbewusstseins (hg. M. LANG) (Göttingen 2014) 122-149; E. NYSTRÖM, The 
Apology of Justin Martyr (WUNT 462; Tübingen 2018) 153-157. 

® Zum Sabbat im Rahmen dieses Diskurses vgl. G. STANTON, Studies in Matthew and 
Early Christianity (eds. M. BOCKMUEHL — D. LINcICUM) (WUNT 309; Tübingen 2013) 339- 
340, 364-365. 
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Justin, Dial. 22 


Ebenso hat Gott wegen der Sünden eures Volkes und wegen seines Götzen- 
dienstes, nicht aber weil es für dasselbe Bedürfnis war, eure Art von Opfer 
angeordnet. 


Justin spricht von ‚eurer Art von Opfer‘ und beteuert, dass seine Gegner 
immer noch Opfer darbringen. Obwohl Justin die Zerstörung des Tempels 
äußerst breit reflektiert °°, zeichnet er zeitgenössische Juden, die die mosa- 
ischen Opfergesetze trotzdem wörtlich befolgen. Sie erinnern nicht nur, 
sondern praktizieren. Und das, obwohl, so Justin, die Schriften selbst das 
Kultgesetz als Metapher präsentieren. So belege Jer 7,21-22, dass Gott nie 
materielle Opfer angeordnet habe °': 


Justin, Dial 22 

An anderer Stelle spricht Gott durch Jeremia: ‚Bringt nur zusammen euer 
Opferfleisch und die Gaben und esst, denn ich habe euren Vätern keine 
Verordnung über Gaben oder Trankopfer gegeben an dem Tage, da ich sie 
an der Hand nahm, um sie aus Agypten zu führen.‘ 


Justin greift Ausschnitte aus Jer 7,21-22 auf, reißt sie aus dem Kontext 
und setzt sie so zusammen, dass Gott sich in dem Jeremia-Zitat gegen 
den Opferkult Israels zu wenden scheint. Die Referenz auf die propheti- 
sche Kultkritik unterscheidet sich sehr deutlich von Mk 12,33. Im Mar- 
kusevangelium sind noch Rudimente der prophetischen Aussage zu spü- 
ren, dass Opferkult nur Sinn in einer Sozialordnung macht, die in Gottes 
Augen gerecht ist. Justin hingegen liest Jer 7,21-22 so, als würde dieser 
Text es legitimieren, Opfer zu ersetzen. Er stilisiert mit Hilfe der Tem- 
pelrede das Kultgesetz zu einer Metapher und stützt sich auf Psalm 50, 
um Gebetshandlungen zum adäquaten Ersatz für das materielle Opfer zu 
erklären °°, 


Justin, Dial. 22 
Opfere Gott ein Opfer des Lobes und richte zum Höchsten deine Gebete! 


50 Zum Tempelbild bei Justin und v.a. in seinen Apologien und zum Zweck der Schrif- 


ten vgl. NYSTRÖM, Apology, 18-111. 

>! Zur Rezeption kultkritischer Propheten und insbesondere zur Rezeption von Jesaja 1 
vgl. auch W. GRUNSTAUDL, „Blutruf und Teufelskindschaft. Beobachtungen zur (Nicht)Rezep- 
tion später neutestamentlicher Texte in Justins Dialog mit Trypho“, The New Testament as 
a Polemical Tool. Studies in Ancient Christian Rhetoric and Beliefs (eds. R. ROUKEMA — 
H. AMIRAV) (NTOA/StUNT; Göttingen 2018) 137-156, hier 145-146; A. RUDOLPH, „Denn 
wir sind jenes Volk... “. Die neue Gottesverehrung in Justins Dialog mit dem Juden Tryphon 
in historisch-theologischer Sicht (SAK 15; Bonn 1999) 92; SKARSAUNE, Proof, 168-169. 
Ferner PAGET, Barnabas, 107. 

52 Ähnlich J.E. HAFNER, Selbstdefinition des Christentums. Ein systemtheoretischer 
Zugang zur frühchristlichen Ausgrenzung der Gnosis (Freiburg 2003) hier 436-437. 
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Der Unterschied zur Rezeption der Tempelrede in den synoptischen Evan- 
gelien liegt auf der Hand. Aus der Sozialkritik wird bei Justin eine Kritik 
am Vollzug des „jüdischen“ Opfers, die sich im Grunde um konkrete 
Auslegungsmodi des Kultgesetzes dreht. In Justins Augen verlautbart Gott 
in der Tempelrede, man solle die Kultvorschriften durch Gebete ersetzen; 
Justins Gegner aber bringen immer noch materielle Opfer dar. O. Skarsaune 
parallelisiert diese von Justin eingeforderten Ersatzleistungen mit rabbi- 
nischen Quellen, die Ähnliches fordern, und erkennt hier einen Diskurs 
um Kultersatzhandlungen °. Seine These folgt dem Paradigma, das auch 
Guy Stroumsa aufgegriffen hat. Ich halte dieses für nicht zutreffend. Justins 
Polemik ergibt Sinn, wenn das Opfer in „jüdischen“ Strömungen auch 
nach 70 noch präsent ist und man dort um eine adäquate Auslegung der 
Kultvorschriften ringt. Sein Eintreten gegen opfernde Juden scheint in 
M. Balbergs Geschichtsnarrativ besser zu funktionieren als in G. Stroumsas. 
Zumindest lässt sich für Justin behaupten, dass er Juden noch als opfern- 
des Volk wahrnimmt und mit Hilfe der Schriften eine Argumentations- 
kette gegen den Vollzug von Opferhandlungen entwickelt. Eine solche 
Argumentation macht m.E. nur Sinn, wenn a) „jüdische“ Gruppierungen 
sich auch nach 70 und 135 n.Chr. in ihrer Außenwahrnehmung als opfernd 
verstanden haben wollten und sie b) die Kultvorschriften der Tora nicht 
metaphorisch lasen und ersetzten, sondern lebendig tradierten. 


2. Jer 7,21-22 im frühen Christentum 


Justins Gedankengang steht nicht alleine auf weiter Flur. Gerade Aus- 
schnitte aus Jer 7,21-22 verbreiteten sich nach 135 n.Chr. sehr schnell und 
wurden vor allem dort rezipiert, wo frühe Christen ein Bild von opfernden 
Juden kreierten und sich davon abgrenzten. Obwohl die Auslegungsmuster 
von Jer 7,21-22 von Autor zu Autor genauso variierten wie Strategien, mit 
dem Kultgesetz der Tora umzugehen, nahmen nahezu alle Autoren Juden 
noch kollektiv als opferndes Volk wahr. 


a) Der Barnabasbrief 


Auch der wahrscheinlich im Zuge des Bar-Kochba-Aufstands entstan- 
dene Barnabasbrief, der ähnlich wie Justin die Tempelzerstörung reflektiert 
(Barn 16) 5*, polemisiert mit Jeremia 7 gegen opfernde Gegner, die das 
Kultgesetz nicht metaphorisch lesen. Pseudo-Barnabas wirft „jüdischen“ 


53 Vgl. dazu SKARSAUNE, Proof, 297-297. 
5% Vgl. dazu PAGET, Barnabas, 69; RHODES, Barnabas, 34. 
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Gegnern und wohl auch „jüdischen“ Christusanhängern vor 55, dass sie 
intellektuell die Schriften nicht verstiinden, die das materielle Opfer klar 
als hinfällig ausweisen 56. 


Barn 2,4 


Denn er hat uns geoffenbart durch alle Propheten, dass er weder Schlacht- 
opfer noch Brandopfer noch Gaben brauche. 


Jer 7,21-22 belege, dass Gott selbst den Opferkult abgeschafft und ersetzt 
habe. 


Barn 2,6-7 


Das also hat er abgeschafft, damit das neue Gesetz unseres Herrn Jesus 
Christus, das kein Zwangsjoch ist, nicht ein Opfer habe, das Menschenwerk 
ist. Er sagt aber wiederum zu ihnen: „Habe vielleicht ich euren Vätern, als 
sie aus dem Lande Ägypten zogen, befohlen, mir Brandopfer und Schlacht- 
opfer darzubringen?“ 


Justin liest Jer 7,21, um zu zeigen, dass Juden den Willen Gottes nicht 
verstehen °’. Wer an materiellen Opfern festhalte, sei intellektuell zu 
beschränkt, um die Tora zu verstehen °®. Wer Gott Brand- und Schlacht- 
opfer darbringe, verehre ihn falsch. Stattdessen solle, wie Psalm 50 lehrt, 
das Gebet an die Stelle des Opfers treten. 


Barn 2,10 


Opfer für Gott ist ein zerknirschtes Herz, Wohlgeruch für den Herrn ist ein 
Herz, das den lobpreist, der es gebildet. 


Die „jüdischen“ Gegner, so Pseudo-Barnabas, legen die Schriften falsch 
aus, insofern als sie materielle Opfer nicht durch Gebete ersetzen. Genau 
wie Justin porträtiert der Barnabasbrief Juden immer noch als opferndes 
Volk, stellt sie allerdings als intellektuell beschränkt dar. James Carlton 
Paget und James N. Rhodes entwickelten hierzu kontroverse Positionen, 


> Vgl. dazu F.R. PROSTMEIER, „Antijüdische Polemik im Rahmen christlicher Herme- 
neutik. Zum Streit über christliche Identität in der Alten Kirche“, ZAC 6 (2002) 38-58, 
hier 53. 

56 Zum Antijudaismus im Barnabasbrief vgl. T. NICKLAS, Jews and Christians? Second 
Century ‘Christian’ Perspectives on the ‘Parting of the Ways’. Annual Deichmann Lec- 
tures 2013 (Tiibingen 2014) hier 68. 

57 Vgl. dazu J.C. PAGET, ,,Barnabas’ anti-Jewish Use of Some New Testament Texts. 
Fact of Fiction? “, The New Testament as a Polemical Tool. Studies in Ancient Christian 
Rhetoric and Beliefs (eds. R. ROUKEMA — H. AMIRAv) (NTOA/StUNT; Göttingen 2018) 
91-112, hier 111; HvALvik, Scripture, 123; 

58 Für Ps.-Barnabas sind die Schriften Zeugnisse der Demarkation. Vgl. dazu ausführ- 
licher R. HVALVIK, The Struggle for Scripture and Covenant. The Purpose of the Epistle of 
Barnabas and Jewish-Christian Competition in the Second Century (WUNT II 82; Tiibingen 
1996) 114-131. 
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ob und wie Barnabas die Zäsur des Opferdienstes und die Hoffnung auf 
die Wiedereinsetzung des Kultbetriebes deutet 5°. Beide gehen davon aus, 
dass in der Zeit nach der Tempelzerstörung eine Lücke entstand, die mit 
Ersatzhandlungen als Platzhalter fiir den Wiederaufbau gefiillt worden ist. 
Jedoch glaube ich, dass diese an die Kultersatztheorie angelehnten Thesen 
Barn 2 nicht widerspruchsfrei erklären können. Die Polemik des Ps.- 
Barnabas ist m.E. schliissiger, wenn man M. Balbergs Idee eines nicht 
endenden, intellektuellen Opferkultes folgt, denn dort nehmen intellek- 
tuelle Diskurse tiber die mosaischen Opfervorschriften einen zentralen 
Platz ein. 


b) 5 Esra und die kultische Tora 


In ihrer Dissertation weist Veronika Hirschberger nach, dass Jeremia 7 
ein Schliisseltext für die Theologie von 5 Esra ist ®. 5 Esra erzählt die 
Geschichte Israels so nach, dass aus der Geschichte eine Grundlage fiir 
eine Substitutionstheologie entsteht. Die Kirche, so der Text, sei als neues 
Gottesvolk an die Stelle Israels gerückt °'. Für das neue Volk Gottes 
sind natürlich die VerheiBungen des Bundesschlusses konstitutiv °. 
5 Esra setzt die Geschichte Israels mit der Geschichte der ,,Christen“ 
gleich. Fiir das neue Israel gelten dementsprechend auch die Gebote 
Gottes (5 Esra 1,7.8.24.34; 2,1.20-23.33.40) °°. Allerdings ändert 5 Esra 
mit Hilfe von Jer 7,21-23 die Form und den Inhalt dieser Gebote, so dass 
darin „jüdische“ identity marker keinen Stellenwert mehr haben. Anders 
als Justin und der Barnabasbrief liest 5 Esra das Kultgesetz nicht meta- 
phorisch, sondern klammert es aus der Tora aus. 5 Esra schreibt mit Hilfe 
von Jer 7,21-22 die Tora um und macht damit einen Schritt, den viele 
Autoren des zweiten Jahrhunderts nicht gewagt haben. Für Justin und den 
Barnabasbrief ist klar, dass auch das Kultgesetz Wort Gottes ist und zur 
Tora gehört. Sie deuten es metaphorisch, um sich gegen Israel abzugren- 
zen. 5 Esra schließt das Kultgesetz hingegen aus der Tora aus und por- 
trätiert „Juden“ so, als befolgen sie ein Gesetz, das Gott niemals geboten 


5 Vgl. dazu PAGET, Barnabas, 41; RHODES, Barnabas, 41. 

60 Vgl. dazu V. HIRSCHBERGER, Ringen um Israel. Intertextuelle Perspektiven auf das 
5. Buch Esra (SECA 14; Leuven 2018). 

61 H, DUENSING — A. DE SANTOS OTERO, „Das fünfte und sechste Buch Esra“, Neutesta- 
mentliche Apokryphen in deutscher Übersetzung. II. Band. Apostolisches Apokalypsen und 
Verwandtes (hg. W. SCHNEEMELCHER) (Tübingen 61997) 581-590, hier 581. 

6 Vgl. dazu ausführlicher T. NICKLAS, „Authority and Canon according to Some 
Ancient ‘Christian’ Apocalypses. 5 Ezra and the Tiburtine Sibyl“ (bislang unpubliziert). 

63 Vgl. dazu M. WOLTER, „5. Esra-Buch, 6. Esra-Buch“ (JSHRZ III 7; Gütersloh 2001) 
790-793. (Einleitung zu 5 Esra). 
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hat. Dementsprechend lesen sie die Schriften nicht nur falsch, sondern 
klammern sich an eine falsche Offenbarung, die nicht von Gott stammt. 

In Jer 7,22-23 positioniert sich Gott kritisch zum Opferbetrieb. Er ver- 
lautbart, dass Israel ihm in der Wiiste Brand- und Schlachtopfer dargebracht 
hat, obwohl er am Tage des Auszugs aus Agypten keine kultischen Gesetze 
erlassen hatte. Im Folgevers (Jer 7,23) fordert er dazu auf, den Bund zu 
halten und die Gebote zu befolgen. Jer 7,22-23 erzählt hier das große 
Narrativ der Tora nach. Der Exodus-Erzählung zufolge hat Gott Israel in 
der Tat am Tag des Auszugs das Kultgesetz noch nicht offenbart. Dies 
erfolgte erst im Zuge der Sinai-Offenbarung, wo Gott ein aus kultischen 
und sozialen Gesetzen bestehendes Rechtscorpus promulgiert hat *. 


Jer 7,22-23 
Stl odi EAdAnoa TPÒG Tobs TUTÉPac ÖH@V Kai ODK Evetsildunv aùtoîg 
Ev NUEPA N åvýyayov avtovs EX ys Aiybrtov nepi OAOKAVT@PATOV Kal 
Ovoias AAN TO pipa toto EversiAäunv adtoic Aéyov dkoboate THs 
povis pov Kai Eoopat div siç Beòv Kai uels čosobé por eig Auöv Kai 
nopedeode èv rdoars tais 6801G uov aig Gv Evreiimpar div ÖN@G dv Ed 
n uiv. 
Jer 7,22-23 erinnert also daran, dass das Opfergesetz als Ganzes Teil des 
größeren Rahmens der Gesetzesoffenbarung ist; Opfer sind nur im Kon- 
text einer auf den Werten und Normen der gesamten Tora basierenden 
Offenbarung sinnvoll. Genau diesen Zusammenhang dreht 5 Esra um, 
indem der Text einzelne Bausteine aus Jer 7,22-23 herausnimmt und neu 
zusammensetzt. 


5 Esra 1,29-31 (spanische Rez.) 


cum essetis mihi in populo et ego vobis in Deo, vos mihi in filiis et ego vobis 
in patre? Ita enim collegi vos ut gallina pullos suos sub alis suis. Modo 
autem quid faciam vobis? Dicam, proiciam vos a facie mea. Immolationes 
mihi offerentibus avertam oculos meos a vobis. Dies festos et neomeniam et 
sabbata et circumcisiones non mandavi vobis. 


Die Phrase „am Tage des Herausführens aus Ägypten“ (v huépa È dvn- 
yayov aùtodg x ys Aiybatov, Jer 7,22) lässt 5 Esra 1,31 (span. Rez.) 
aus und präsentiert einen Gott, der die kultische Tora von seiner eige- 
nen Offenbarung ausschließt (non mandavi vobis). Gleichzeitig erweitert 
5 Esra 1,31 die Anspielung auf Jer 7,22-23 inhaltlich. Während in Jer 7,22- 
23 nur von Brand- und Schlachtopfern die Rede ist, spricht sich Gott in 
5 Esra gegen gleich mehrere kultische identity marker aus (Opfer, Fest- 
kalender, Neumond, Sabbat und Beschneidung). 


64 Vgl. dazu G. FISCHER, Jeremia 1-25 (HThKAT; Freiburg i.Br. 2005) 310-311; ferner 
J.R. LUNDBOM, Jeremiah 1-20 (The Anchor Bible 21A; New York et. al. 1999) 486-487. 
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Auch in 5 Esra erscheinen Juden als Volk der Brand- und Schlacht- 
opfer. Hirschberger behauptet, 5 Esra chiffriere mit dem Bild des Opfers 
Gebetshandlungen und diskutiere, wie Gott adäquat verehrt werden könne 
bzw. wie eine Gottesbeziehung zu pflegen sei. Auch in ihrer Auslegung 
ist die Kultersatztheorie zumindest implizit vorhanden 65. Ich glaube hin- 
gegen, dass M. Balbergs Denkparadigma eine bessere Erklärungshilfe für 
Jer 7,21-22 in 5 Esra 1,29-31 bietet. Die Außenwahrnehmung einer kol- 
lektiven „jüdischen“ Identität unterscheidet sich in diesem Punkt nicht 
von Pseudo-Barnabas und Justin. Gleichzeitig ergibt eine Abgrenzungs- 
strategie wie in 5 Esra nur Sinn, wenn in „jüdischen“ und wohl auch in 
„Jüdisch-christlichen“ Diskursen noch eine lebendige Debatte über eine 
korrekte Umsetzung des Kultgesetzes vorherrschte. 


3. Das Wort von der Räuberhöhle bei Irenäus von Lyon 


An weiteren erläuternden Beispielen mangelt es nicht. Doch scheint mir 
vor allem das vierte Buch der ‚adversus haereses‘ des Irenäus von Lyon 
(wohl 180 n.Chr.) besonders deutlich zu zeigen, dass die Kultersatztheorie 
als Deutungshorizont nicht weiterhilft. Genau wie Justin erzählt auch Ire- 
näus die Tempelreinigung Jesu nach. Für ihn ist das Wort von der Räu- 
berhöhle Aufhänger für einen komplexen Diskurs zur Gesetzeshermeneu- 
tik, der mit seiner Eucharistietheologie verknüpft ist. Nach Irenäus zeige 
die Tempelreinigung, dass das mosaische Gesetz nur durch Christusglau- 
ben zu erfüllen sei ©. 


Irenäus, Adv. Haer. 4.2.6 


„Es steht geschrieben: Mein Haus wird Haus des Gebetes heißen, ihr habt 
es aber zu einer Räuberhöhle gemacht.“ 

[...] Er beschuldigte nicht das Haus. Er tadelte nicht das Gesetz, das zu 
erfüllen er gekommen war, sondern er bezichtigte diejenigen, die das Haus 
missbrauchten, und die, die das Gesetz übertraten. Und darum nahmen die 
Schriftgelehrten und Pharisäer, die seit den Zeiten des Gesetzes Gott ver- 
achteten, auch sein Wort nicht an, das heißt, sie glaubten Christus nicht °”. 


Wie genau man durch Christusglaube das Gesetz umsetzen kann, erläutert 
Irenäus u.a. durch eine Auslegung der opferkritischen Worte der Tem- 
pelrede Jeremias. Irenäus stilisiert damit jedoch nicht das Kultgesetz zu 
einer Metapher; er weicht also von den Leseweisen des Justin und des 


6 Vgl. dazu HIRSCHBERGER, Ringen, 88-89. 

66 Zur Schrifthermeneutik des Irenäus ausführlicher N. BRox, „Die biblische Herme- 
neutik des Irenäus“, ZAC 2 (1998) 26-48, hier 26. 

67 Übersetzung: N. BRox, Irenäus von Lyon, Adversus Haereses. Gegen die Häresien IV 
(Fontes Christiani 8; Freiburg i.Br. 1997). 
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Barnabasbriefes ab. Stattdessen belege Jer 7,21-23, so folgert Irenäus, dass 
der wahre Sinn des Opfers in der Vertiefung des Bundesverhältnisses 
bestehe. 


Irenäus, Adv. Haer. 4.17.3 


Durch denselben Jeremias tut er kund, dass er sie aus Ägypten nicht heraus- 
geführt, damit sie ihm Opfer darbrächten, sondern damit sie den ägyptischen 
Götzendienst vergessen und die Stimme des Herrn hören sollten, die ihr Heil 
und Ruhm war. „So spricht der Herr“, heißt es dort: „Eure Brandopfer sam- 
melt mit euren Schlachtopfern und esset Fleisch! Denn nicht habe ich, als ich 
zu euren Vätern sprach, ihnen Brand- und Schlachtopfer vorgeschrieben an 
dem Tage, da ich sie aus Ägypten herausführte, sondern dies Wort habe ich 
ihnen befohlen, indem ich sprach: Höret meine Stimme, und ich werde euer 
Gott sein, und ihr werdet mein Volk sein, und wandelt auf allen Wegen, die 
ich euch vorgeschrieben habe, damit es euch wohl gehe. Aber sie gehorchten 
nicht und gaben nicht acht, sondern wandelten in den boshaften Gedanken 
ihres Herzens und kamen zurück und nicht nach vorne“. 


Irenäus zitiert Jer 7,21-23 etwas ausführlicher als Justin, Pseudo-Barnabas 
und 5 Esra. Während Letztere aus der Tempelrede den Satz herauslösen, 
dass Gott am Tage des Auszugs aus Ägypten noch keine Kultsatzung 
erlassen hat, um damit eine metaphorische Leseweise des Kultgesetztes 
zu begründen, zitiert Irenäus auch noch jene Passagen aus Jeremia 7, die 
den Bundesschluss wachrufen. In Jeremia 7 dient dieser Abschnitt dazu, 
in Erinnerung zu rufen, dass der Opferkult nur im Rahmen des Bundesver- 
hältnisses von Gott als gerecht empfunden wird. Diesen Gedanken greift 
Irenäus heraus und formt daraus eine bundestheologische Eucharistietheo- 
logie. Anstatt des Kultgesetz zu verwerfen, stilisiert Irenäus es zu einem 
Fundament seiner Eucharistietheologie. Christusgläubige können das Gesetz 
samt seiner Opfervorschriften erfüllen, wenn sie durch die Eucharistiefeier 
den von Christus gestifteten neuen Bund vergegenwärtigen. 


Irenäus, Adv. Haer. 4.17.3 


Auch seinen Jüngern gibt er den Rat, die Erstlinge aus der Schöpfung Gott 
darzubringen, nicht als ob er selbst dessen bediirfe, sondern damit sie nicht 
unfruchtbar und undankbar sind. Als er deshalb die Gabe des Brotes nahm, 
sagte er Dank und sprach: „Das ist mein Leib“. Und ähnlich bekannte er den 
Kelch, der aus dieser irdischen Schöpfung stammt, als sein Blut und machte 
ihn zur Opfergabe des Neuen Bundes, sodass ihn die Kirche, wie sie ihn von 
den Aposteln empfangen hat, auf der ganzen Welt Gott darbringt, ihm, der 
uns ernährt, als die Erstlinge seiner Gaben im Neuen Bunde. 


Irenäus inszeniert Jer 7,21-22 so, dass er an der Materialität des Opfer- 
kultes festhalten kann, um den Gedanken der leiblichen Gegenwart Christi 
bei der Eucharistie nicht zu gefährden. Das Kultgesetz zu einer Metapher 
zu erklären oder den Opferkult durch Gebete zu ersetzen, widerspräche 
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dem Gedanken der leiblichen Präsenz des Opfers Christi bei der Eucha- 
ristie. Deshalb betont er, dass der Opferkult nicht versiegte. Er entfaltet die 
Idee, dass sowohl Juden als auch Christen materielle Opfer darbringen, 
und räumt dabei ein, dass sich bei beiden der Modus des Opferns geändert 
hat, das Kultgesetz jedoch nicht ersetzt wurde. 


Irenäus, Adv. Haer. 18.2 


Also der Opfergedanke ist nicht verworfen worden, denn Opfer sind hier wie 
da, Opfer in der Synagoge, Opfer in der Kirche — nur die Art und Weise 
der Opfer hat sich geändert, da sie nicht mehr von Sklaven, sondern von den 
Kindern dargebracht werden. Der Herr ist ein und derselbe geblieben; anders 
geartet aber ist die Gabe der Knechte und anders die Gabe der Kinder, damit 
auch die Gaben das Zeichen der Freiheit tragen. 


Natürlich könne, so Irenäus, das Opfer in der Synagoge das Gesetz nicht 
erfüllen, da Gott das Christusereignis im Blickfeld hatte, als er das Kult- 
gesetz erlassen hat °®. Nur das eucharistische Opfer in der Ekklesia könne 
das Gesetz erfüllen. Die Eucharistietheologie des Irenäus enthält jedoch 
einen Gedanken, der auch in Balbergs These zentral ist: Irenäus lässt erken- 
nen, dass er „jüdische“ Strömungen vor Augen hat, in denen der Gedanke 
des Opferns nicht verworfen oder ersetzt worden ist; so bleibt das Opfer 
auch in den Synagogen lebendig. Irenäus grenzt sich von „jüdischen“ Strö- 
mungen ab, begreift den Gedanken des Opfers jedoch noch als repräsen- 
tativ genug, um die gesamte Gemeinschaft damit zu charakterisieren. 


V. FAZIT 


Ein Ausflug in die Wirkungsgeschichte der Tempelrede führt ins Zent- 
rum der Parting-of-the-Ways-Forschung. Auslegungsmuster von Jeremia 7 
verschoben sich zwischen 70 und 135 n.Chr. Der sozialkritische Ansatz 
der synoptischen Evangelien musste im frühen zweiten Jahrhundert einer 
Polemik gegen „jüdische“ Gegner weichen. 

Die große Frage lautet nun, ob die „christlichen“ Polemiken etwas über 
das Verhältnis von Juden und Christen im zweiten Jahrhundert erzählen. 
Zeichneten frühe Christen mit Jeremia 7 nur stereotype und klischeehafte 
Bilder eines „biblischen“ Judentums oder reagierten diese Polemiken auf 
wirkliche Diskurse des Frühjudentums 9°? 


68 Zur Polemik des Irenäus vgl. B. ALAND, „Polemik bei Irenäus von Lyon. Strategie — 
Ertrag — Wirkung“, Polemik in der frühchristlichen Literatur. Texte und Kontexte (hg. 
O. WISCHMEYER — L. SCORNAIENCHI) (BZNW 170; Berlin 2011) 579-601. 

6 Wohl hat Daniel Ullucci nicht ganz unrecht damit, dass sich eine frühchristliche 
Opferkritik erst sehr langsam entwickelte und ihre Wurzel in Abgrenzungsdiskursen des 
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Natürlich lässt sich diese Frage nicht abschließend beantworten. Sollte 
sich hinter den Gegnerpolemiken ein realgeschichtlicher Kern verbergen, 
so halte ich Mira Balbergs Geschichtsnarrativ für einen geeigneten Deu- 
tungshorizont. Denn nur, wenn man ihrer These eines intellektuellen Auf- 
schwungs des Opferkultes im frühen zweiten Jahrhundert folgt, lässt sich 
m.E. erklären, warum in manchen Teilen des frühen Christentums nach 
dem Jahr 135 Juden immer noch als Volk der Brand- und Schlachtopfer 
wahrgenommen wurden und ein so vehementes Interesse an kult- und 
opferkritischen Prophetenworten entstand. 

Anders als Reuven Kimelman ”, Ephraim E. Urbach ”!, Israel Jacob 
Yuval 7° und Edward Kessler 7? glaube ich zwar nicht, dass sich ,,friih- 
christliche“ Diskurse direkt auf Rabbinica bezogen haben ™. Aber es ist 
denkbar, dass friihchristliche Autoren verwandte Gedanken kannten. So ist 
es möglich, dass Justin in Palästina — also dort, wo er aufgewachsen ist — 
das Modell des intellektuellen Opfers kennenlernen konnte. Zudem folgert 
Balberg, dass sich die Idee zügig in der „jüdischen“ Diaspora verbreitete: 


„Ihe rabbis were not alone in actively maintaining the image of the Jews 
as people who sacrifice. The prominence of sacrificial scenes and themes in 
synagogue art of late antiquity, from Dura Europos to Shepphoris, attest to 
the continuous centrality of sacrifice in Jewish religious imaginaries“ 7°. 


Juden wollten in ihrer AuBenwahrnehmung auch nach 70 n.Chr. als ein 
opferndes Volk verstanden werden. Diese „jüdischen“ Ideen blieben nicht 
regional verborgen, sondern konnten in den Epizentren des frühen Christen- 
tums entdeckt werden. Auch wenn wir nicht mit Gewissheit sagen können, 


zweiten und dritten Jahrhunderts hatte Dort wurden „jüdische“ Gegner als „people who 
sacrifice“ porträtiert. Kultkritische Prophetentexte und natürlich auch die Tempelrede 
Jeremias’ sollten belegen, dass noch immer opfernde Juden das Kultgesetz völlig falsch 
verstehen. Die Kategorie des „Opfers“ ist in den frühchristlichen Diskursen nicht nur Teil 
einer erinnerten Geschichte vergangener Tage, sondern Gegenstand einer aktuellen Dis- 
kussion mit Gegnern. Vgl. dazu D.C. ULLUCCI, The Christian Rejection of Animal Sacrifice 
(Oxford 2014). 

7 Vgl. dazu R. KIMELMAN, „Rabbi Yohanan and Origen on the Song of Songs: A 
Third-Century Jewish-Christian Disputation“, HTR 73 (1980) 567-595. 

7! Vgl. dazu E.E. URBACH, ,,Homiletical Interpretations of the Sages and the Expositions 
of Origen on Canticles, and Jewish-Christian Disputation“, ScrHier 22 (1971) 247-275. 

72 LJ. YUVAL, „Two Nations, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash: Parallelomania or 
Parallelophobia?“, Transforming Relations. Essays on Jews and Christians throughout 
History in Honor of Michael A. Signer (ed. F.T. HARKINS) (Notre Dame, IN 2010) 50-74. 

73 Vgl. E. KESSLER, Bound by the Bible. Jews, Christians and the Sacrifice of Isaac 
(Cambridge 2004). 

74 Vgl. zu der Diskussion ausführlicher A. GREGERMAN, Building on the Ruins of the 
Temple. Apologetics and Polemics in Early Christianity and Rabbinic Judaism (TSAJ 165; 
Tiibingen 2016). 

75 BALBERG, Blood, 229. 
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wer sich hinter den ,,friihchristlichen“ Bildern von opfernden Juden ver- 
birgt, so glaube ich, dass Balbergs Theorie einen guten Ansatzpunkt bietet, 
um die Auslegungsgeschichte kultkritischer Prophetenworte im frühen 
Christentum zu erforschen. 


University of Regensburg Michael SOMMER 
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SUMMARY 


Many early Christians took up the temple discourse of Jeremiah (Jeremiah 7), 
but the manner in which it was received clearly differed. Texts after the Bar Kochba 
crisis use Jeremiah 7 to create polemics against Jews sacrificing at the temple and 
celebrating temple feasts. Although the main purpose of this article is to show 
shifts in the interpretation of Jeremiah 7 in early Christian literature, it also inves- 
tigates whether Mira Balberg’s theory of a new understanding of cult in Early 
Judaism offers a suitable explanatory horizon for interpretations of Jeremiah 7 
after 135 CE. 


ISAIAH AS A BACKGROUND OF 
THE METAPHORICAL “I AM” SAYINGS IN JOHN’S GOSPEL 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Who does not know the impressive sayings spoken by Jesus: “I am the 
good shepherd”; “I am the light of the world”; or “I am the resurrection 
and the life”? There are seven of these figurative sayings in total, and 
they all can be found in the Gospel of John. 

The question of where the “I am” formulation in John’s Gospel comes 
from is widely discussed in New Testament studies, and I will not dis- 
cuss this issue in detail in this paper '. Besides the Old Testament sources 
such as the book of Isaiah, gnostic and pagan backgrounds have also been 
suggested. In short, in the Gospel of John one can distinguish between the 
so-called absolute “I am” sayings and the metaphorical “I am” sayings ?. 

In Johannine studies, the seven predicative “I am” sayings in the 
Gospel of John — especially because of their figurative and metaphori- 
cal language * — are seen as “das Zentrum der Selbstverkiindigung Jesu 
und Schliisselworte joh. Offenbarungstheologie und Hermeneutik” 4. The 
seven statements contain the following images: the bread of life (6,35), the 


! The history of research began with R. BULTMANN, “Die Bedeutung der neuerschlos- 
senen mandäischen und manichäischen Quellen fiir das Verständnis des Johannesevange- 
liums”, Exegetica. Aufsätze zur Erforschung des Neuen Testaments. Ausgewählt, eingeleitet 
und herausgegeben von Erich Dinkler (ed. R. BULTMANN) (Tübingen 1967) 55-104 (first 
published in ZNW 24 [1925] 100-146) and with E. SCHWEIZER, Ego eimi. Die religionsge- 
schichtliche Herkunft und theologische Bedeutung der johanneischen Bildreden, zugleich 
ein Beitrag zur Quellenfrage des vierten Evangeliums (FRLANT 38; Göttingen ?1965). 
For further developments in research, see the overview in S. PETERSEN, Brot, Licht und 
Weinstock. Intertextuelle Analysen johanneischer Ich-bin-Worte (NT.S 127; Leiden 2008) 
5-27. 

> For a detailed categorisation, see PETERSEN, Brot, 97-114. 

3 For an introduction to the theory of metaphors and figurative language in the Bible, 
see R. ZIMMERMANN, “Metapherntheorie und biblische Bildersprache. Ein methodologi- 
scher Versuch”, TZ 56 (2000) 108-133, as well as J.G. VAN DER WATT, Family ofthe King. 
Dynamics of Metaphor in the Gospel According to John (BilnS 47; Leiden 2000) 1- 
24. 

4 U. SCHNELLE, Theologie des Neuen Testaments (UTB 2917; Göttingen 32016) 646; 
see also J. FREY, “Das Bild als Wirkungspotenzial. Ein rezeptionsästhetischer Versuch 
der Funktion der Brot-Metapher in Johannes 6”, Bildersprache verstehen. Zur Hermeneu- 
tik der Metapher und anderer bildlicher Sprachformen. Mit einem Geleitwort von Hans- 
Georg Gadamer (ed. R. ZIMMERMANN) (Übergänge 38; München 2000) 331-361, here 
333. 
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light of the world (8,12), the door (10,7.9), the good shepherd (10,11.14), 
the resurrection and the life (11,25), the way, the truth, and the life (14,6) 
and the (true) vine (15,1.5). With these words, according to Johannine 
studies, Jesus explains who he is, what he wants to be for the people, and 
how he wants to be understood by them. For Udo Schnelle, the “I am” 
sayings uniquely summarise Christology and soteriology °. 

Both in general and in Johannine studies in particular, the metaphorical 
“Tam” sayings are seen as important statements of Jesus’ self-revelation 
and therefore as an important part of the high Christology propagated in 
John’s Gospel. However, these sayings bear a meaning not only for Chris- 
tology and soteriology but also for Theo-logy. Why and to what extent? 
Let me give an explicatory example. Whereas the statement “I am the 
light of the world” in John 8,12 is said by the Johannine Jesus, this same 
statement in the First Letter of John refers to God, although with a Chris- 
tological derivation °. Hans-Josef Klauck states: 

Ein Unterschied fällt sofort ins Auge: Das Evangelium verwendet die 
Lichtmetapher fiir Christus, der Brief fiir Gott. Doch war dem Briefautor 
diese Fortschreibung ohne weiteres möglich, wenn er Joh 14,9 und 10,30 
ernst nahm: ‘Wer mich sieht, sieht den Vater.” Wenn vom Offenbarer gilt, 
daß er Licht ist, muß das erst recht von dem gelten, den er aus eigener 
Anschauung offenbart. Nur auf diesem Wege wird auch verständlich, wieso 


der Verf. behaupten kann, er habe dieses Wissen ‘von ihm’, d.h. von Jesus 
Christus 7. 


Thus it becomes clear that the metaphorical “I am” sayings also feature 
central statements concerning God and therefore also have to be inter- 
preted as such. These sayings offer substantial images of God, namely 
images of him as revealed by Jesus, the one sent from him: God(-Father). 
To a certain extent, all the other images used in the metaphorical “I am” 
sayings — “the bread of life”, “the door”, “the good shepherd”, “the 
resurrection and the life”, “the way, the truth, and the life” — must be 
interpreted as images of God(-Father) as well. Hence, following my way 
of reading the Gospel of John with John 1,18 as a hermeneutical guide 
for the whole gospel 8, the seven metaphorical “I am” sayings must be 


5 SCHNELLE, Theologie, 646. 

6 In this regard, see V. BURZ-TROPPER, “Der Vater als Winzer. Zur Breite der Meta- 
phorik johanneischer Gottesrede”, Gottes-Bilder. Zur Metaphorik biblischer Gottes- 
rede (ed. V. Burz-TROPPER) (BWANT; Stuttgart forthcoming), where the author refers to 
H.-J. KLAuck, Der erste Johannesbrief (EKK 23.1; Ziirich 1991) 81-83 and his remarks 
on | John 1,5. 

7 KLAUCK, Der erste Johannesbrief, 83. 

8 See in detail V. BURZ-TROPPER, “Joh 1,18 als Paradigma einer Theo-Logie des Johan- 
nesevangeliums”, Studien zum Gottesbild im Johannesevangelium (ed. V. BURZ-TROPPER) 
(WUNT I 483; Tübingen 2019) 59-79. 
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understood as statements regarding God-Father, especially in considera- 
tion of John 10,30 and John 14,6b.7.9 °, two statements from the Gospel 
of John which Klauck already takes into account for his explanation of 
1 John 1,5. 


II. THE ORIGIN OF THE METAPHORICAL “I AM” SAYINGS IN 
JOHN’S GOSPEL 


Concerning the origin of the metaphorical “I am” sayings we have to 
distinguish two questions: (i) the question about the origin of the motifs 
and ideas used in the salvific terms and metaphors in John’s Gospel; and 
(ii) the separate question about the specific religious-historical background 
to the combination of “I am” with salvific terms (i.e., the specific meta- 
phorical personal predication). 

It seems the first question can be answered relatively simply. The origin 
is found in the Old Testament traditions which are used in the Gospel of 
John. The images and salvific terms (bread, light, life, way, truth, [resur- 
rection], vine/vineyard), which the evangelist applies to Jesus, already 
have a long history and rich theological meaning in the Old Testament. 
In applying them to Jesus, John’s Gospel identifies Jesus as the fulfilment 
of the salvation expected in the Old Testament !°. 

In addition, it should be noted that some of the images used in the 
Gospel of John are almost “archetypical” images, i.e., archetypes of the 
soul (cf. C.G. Jung), symbols and concepts that can be found in many 
religions and, more broadly speaking, in human culture (bread, light, life, 
way, etc.). 

The second question is more difficult to answer. A direct derivation 
from the general Ancient Near Eastern or Jewish law concerning messen- 
gers !! (common self-presentation in “I am XY”: e.g., Abraham’s servant 
in Gen 24,34; Raphael in Tob 12,15; Gabriel in Luke 1,19) is not possible. 
The special form of self-presentation with “I am” and a complementary 


? See especially BURZ-TROPPER, “Joh 1,18 als Paradigma”, 73f.; IDEM, “Der Vater als 
Winzer”. However, this only applies to the first six metaphorical “I am” sayings, since in 
the seventh saying (John 15,1) God is decidedly called a vinedresser. For more on this see 
my remarks on the vine-saying in this article. 

10 Thus for example D.M. BALL, “I am” in John’s Gospel. Literary Function, Background 
and Theological Implications (JSNTSup 124; Sheffield 1996) 204. For Christ as fulfilment 
of the Scriptures, see in general A. OBERMANN, Die christologische Erfiillung der Schrift im 
Johannesevangelium (WUNT II 83; Tübingen 1996). 

11 See, for example, J.-A. BÜHNER, Der Gesandte und sein Weg im 4. Evangelium. Die 
kultur- und religionsgeschichtlichen Grundlagen der johanneischen Sendungschristologie 
sowie ihre traditionsgeschichtliche Entwicklung (WUNT II 2; Tübingen 1977). 
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term or image of salvation do not occur in the Old Testament. In the 
Old Testament, the images used for YHWH are only comparisons (e.g., 
Ezek 34,12: “As shepherds seek out their flocks [...] so I will seek out 
my sheep”) or predicates that express God’s special relationship to Israel 
figuratively (your shield, your physician, his keeper/guardian, their shep- 
herd, etc.). Moreover, the Old Testament statements lack the definite arti- 
cle in the predicate, which stands in contrast with the formulation of the 
Johannine sayings where the definte article is used to express sharpness 
and exclusivity: “the bread”, “the light”, “the way” (see BDF $ 273: 
“Predicate nouns as a rule are anarthrous. Nevertheless the article is 
inserted if the predicate noun is presented as something well known or as 
that which alone merits the designation [the only thing to he considered]”’). 

Conversely, the connection used by John can be found in Gnostic, 
Mandaean and Graeco-Roman texts !?. This means that it can be assumed 
that the evangelist John took up a typical phenomenon from his environ- 
ment and used it for his own purposes. In any case, Silke Petersen’s 
remarks on the Johannine first-person-singular style should also be men- 
tioned in this context !3. She points out: “Keine andere neutestamentliche 
Schrift ist so sehr von einem betonten Ich-Stil geprägt wie das Johannes- 
evangelium [...] Interessanterweise begegnet dieses betonte éy@ zwar 
vorwiegend, aber keinesfalls ausschließlich innerhalb von Jesusreden” ', 
There are also several instances of the emphatic “I” found in the words 
of John the Baptist (John 1,20.23.26.27.30.31.33.34; 3,28); Pilate also 
uses it (John 18,35.38; 19,6), as do the paralytic (John 5,7), the man born 
blind (John 9,9) and one of the servants of the High Priest (John 18,26). 
Petersen states: 


Bei dem Ich-Stil des Johannesevangeliums handelt es sich also nicht um eine 
sprachliche Besonderheit, um Jesus zu charakterisieren, sondern um ein Stil- 
merkmal, das sich durchgehend im Evangelium finden lässt und das in seiner 
Häufigkeit umso auffälliger ist, als das &y® im Griechischen — anders als die 
entsprechenden Vokabeln im Deutschen, Englischen oder Französischen — 
kein notwendiger, sondern ein redundanter Bestandteil der sprachlichen For- 
mulierung eines verbalen Ausdrucks ist, da das ‘Ich’ an sich schon in der 
Verbform enthalten ist und nur bei besonderer Betonung gesetzt wird ". 


12 See the overview in PETERSEN, Brot, 143-199. 

13 See PETERSEN, Brot, 102-106. 

14 PETERSEN, Brot, 105. She goes on to state: “Hier gibt es 158 Belege für das Vor- 
kommen von êy im Nominativ — mehr als in den synoptischen Evangelien und der Apos- 
telgeschichte zusammengenommen (Mt: 37; Mk: 16; Lk: 26; Apg: 48). Von insgesamt 
422 neutestamentlichen Belegen entfallen damit 37,4% auf das Johannesevangelium, das 
gleichzeitig aber lediglich 10,8% des neutestamentlichen Textes umfasst (bei den synop- 
tischen Evangelien sind es 18,7% der Belege auf 36,2% des Textes)”. 

!5 PETERSEN, Brot, 105f. 
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The predicative “I am” sayings of the Gospel of John thus present them- 
selves “sehr wohl als eine distinkte Gruppe” !9, since the statements have 
a common structure ! and are internally interconnected. 

In the remainder of this article I would like to show that almost all 
of the Johannine images are already found as “images of God” in the Old 
Testament book of the prophet Isaiah, and that for this very reason Isaiah 
is to be regarded as one of the main sources for the Gospel of John in 
portraying God. 


Ill. SHORT OVERVIEW OF RESEARCH ON JOHN AND ISAIAH 


The question of a possible relationship between the Gospel of John and 
the book of Isaiah was a prominent issue in early Johannine studies. The 
first article to mention it is Franklin Young’s “A Study of the Relation 
of Isaiah to the Fourth Gospel”, published in 1955 !8. He states: 


If it can be shown that uniquely Isaianic expressions are likewise uniquely 
Johannine, then there is real reason to believe that John was influenced by 
Isaiah in a manner that is easily overlooked: that is, that he consciously uti- 
lized Isaiah as a source of language and ideology in his own effort to interpret 
the meaning of Jesus Christ in the Gospel which he produced ”. 


Giinter Reim also dealt with this issue in his dissertation, Studien zum 
alttestamentlichen Hintergrund des Johannesevangeliums from the 1970s: 


Ob Johannes einen schriftlichen Jesajatext benutzt hat, läßt sich nicht mit 
einem einfachen ja oder nein beantworten. Gegen eine Benutzung des schrift- 
lichen Textes bei der Abfassung des Evangeliums sprechen die ungenau 
wiedergegebenen Jesajazitate, die Johannes aus der Tradition hat. Dage- 
gen spricht auch die ungenaue Einleitungsformel fiir das Zitat Joh 6,45 aus 
Jes 54,13. Fiir die Benutzung eines schriftlichen Textes sprechen die vielen 
Anspielungen auf Deuterojesajaworte (Jes 40-55). Diese Anspielungen 
zeigen jedoch im allgemeinen keine wértlichen Ubereinstimmungen mit 
dem LXX-Text oder mit dem MT. Man wird deshalb annehmen können, daß 
Johannes wohl in Berührung mit Christen war, die sich sehr mit der Gestalt 
des deuterojesajanischen Gottesknechts beschäftigten und ihn auf Jesus deu- 
teten, Johannes aber bei der Abfassung seines Evangeliums möglicherweise 
keinen Jesajatext vor sich hatte. Mit dieser These möchte ich auf der einen 
Seite die größte Nähe betonen, die der Evangelist zu Dtjes im Vergleich 


16 PETERSEN, Brot, 106. 

17 See PETERSEN, Brot, 110-114; C. CEBULI, Ich bin es. Studien zur Identitätsbildung im 
Johannesevangelium (SBB 44; Stuttgart 2000) 126. 

18 F, Young, “A Study of the Relation of Isaiah to the Fourth Gospel”, ZNW 46 (1955) 
215-233. 

19 Young, “Study”, 222. 
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mit den tibrigen alttestamentlichen Schriften hat und andererseits der Unge- 
nauigkeit in der Wiedergabe aus Dtjes durch den Evangelisten Rechnung 
tragen. Kein Buch des AT hat die Theologie des Johannes stärker geprägt 
als Dtjes und keiner der Verfasser neutestamentlicher Schriften ist von Dtjes 
so stark beeinfluBt wie Johannes, in dessen Evangelium wir auch die uni- 
versale Weite bewundern, wie wir sie bei Dtjes bewundern können ”°. 


James Hamilton, in his study “The Influence of Isaiah on the Gospel of 
John”, published in 2007, proposes to work out where Isaiah’s influence 
is discernible in John’s Gospel: 


While several studies of the use of the Old Testament in the Fourth Gospel 
are available, and though a number of examinations of the use of Isaiah in 
John exist, no study seeks to set forth in one place all of the connections 
between Isaiah and the Fourth Gospel. The present effort is an attempt to 
catalogue the resonations of the prophecy of Isaiah in the Gospel according 
to John. The aim of this study is to lay the foundation for an exploration of 
John’s presentation of Jesus based on his claims that Jesus fulfills the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah 71. 


Hamilton therefore works with two categories: direct fulfilments and 
thematic connections 7*, which can also be called allusions 7°. He then 
demonstrates such use of Isaiah in John in the words of the Evangelist, of 
John the Baptist, and of Jesus himself. Of particular interest for my focus 
is what he lists among the thematic connections *4. With regard to Jesus, 
he states: “The thematic connections between the words and actions of 
Jesus in John and the book of Isaiah are plenteous” 7°. He works out for 
example connections between the “lifting up” in John 3,14 and Isa 52,13; 
John 4,21 corresponds to the indications in Isa 66,1; the judgment that 
has been entrusted to Jesus (John 5,22) calls to mind Isa 11,3f.; light and 
glory are also motifs which connect John and Isaiah. Hamilton also notes 
the common use of “I am” as a connection between the two texts. In gen- 
eral, he notes an extensive conceptual correspondence of John 8 with 
Isaiah 43, as well as a connection between John 10,16 and Isa 49,5-10 
and 56,8. After listing and discussing numerous connections, Hamilton 
offers a striking chart at the end, which gives an outline of all the verses 
he has discussed. He concludes by saying: 


20 G. REM, Studien zum alttestamentlichen Hintergrund des Johannesevangeliums 
(MSSNTS 22; Cambridge 1974) 182f. 

2! J, HAMILTON, “The Influence of Isaiah on the Gospel of John”, Perichoresis 5 (2007) 
139-162, here 140-142. 

22 HAMILTON, “Influence”, 142. 

23 HAMILTON, “Influence”, 143. 

24 HAMILTON, “Influence”, 146f., 148f., 152-160, as well as the overview chart on 161f. 

25 HAMILTON, “Influence”, 152. 
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It now seems safe to affirm with some degree of certainty that Isaiah exer- 
cised extensive influence upon the Gospel of John. This study has attempted 
to catalogue both the direct citations of Isaiah in John as well as the thematic 
connections between the two books. These connections hold powerful impli- 
cations on several levels, but no attempt here was made to offer interpre- 
tations of these points. That enterprise will be reserved for a subsequent 
endeavor. This study merely sought to set forth where Isaiah seems to have 
influenced John. If this effort has contributed to a better understanding of 
where Isaianic influence upon the Gospel of John may be detected, and if 
it contributes to the attempt to understand John’s use not only of Isaiah, but 
also of the Old Testament more generally, it will have been successful *. 


Finally, Daniel Brendsel offers a brief but instructive overview of 
research in his 2014 study, “Isaiah Saw His Glory”: The Use of Isaiah 52- 
53 in John 12. He claims that scholarly interest in the role of the Old 
Testament in John’s Gospel has been growing steadily over the last four 
decades. However, the focus has been very different in each case ”. Inter- 
estingly, Isaiah’s influence on John has yet to be examined as a mono- 
graph; there are, however, some articles and essays that show “the remark- 
ably significant place of Isaiah in John’s Gospel” °8. These are, nevertheless, 
mainly concerned with the four direct quotations from Isaiah in the Gos- 
pel of John: John 1,23 = Isa 40,3M; John 6,45 = Isa 54,13; John 12,38 = 
Isa 53,1; John 12,40 = Isa 6,10. To discuss all the articles here would 
go beyond the scope of this study, but a detailed overview can be found 
in Brendsel’s work ”. 

There are two studies that deal explicitly with the Johannine ego eimi 
and Isaiah, namely David Mark Ball, “I am” in John’s Gospel: Literary 
Function, Background and Theological Implications (1996) 39, and Catrin 
Williams, / am He: The Interpretation of an? hà in Jewish and Early Chris- 
tian Literature (2000) *!. In both monographs, however, the metaphorical 


26 HAMILTON, “Influence”, 161. 

27 See the bibliographical references in D. BRENDSEL, “Isaiah Saw His Glory”. The Use 
of Isaiah 52-53 in John 12 (BZNW 208; Berlin a.o. 2014) 3 note 1. See also C.K. BARRETT, 
“The Old Testament in the Fourth Gospel”, JTS 48 (1947) 155-169; A.J. KOSTENBERGER, 
“John”, Commentary on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament (eds. G.K. BEALE — 
D.A. CARSON) (Grand Rapids, MI 2007) 415-512; A. Myers, Characterizing Jesus. A 
Rhetorical Analysis of the Fourth Gospel’s Use of Scripture in its Presentation of Jesus 
(LNTS 458; London 2012); R. BYNUM, The Fourth Gospel and the Scriptures. Iluminat- 
ing the Form and Meaning of Scriptural Citation in John 19:37 (NT.S 144; Leiden 2012); 
B. SCHUCHARD — A. Myers (eds.), Abiding Words. The Use of Scripture in the Gospel of 
John (RBS 81; Atlanta, GA 2015). 

28 BRENDSEL, “Isaiah Saw His Glory” , 3; see also HAMILTON, “Influence”, 140-142. 

29 See BRENDSEL, “Isaiah Saw His Glory”, 3-7. 

30 BALL, “I am” in John’s Gospel. 

3! C.H. WILLIAMS, J am he. The interpretation of anf hà in Jewish and Early Christian 
Literature (WUNT II 113; Tübingen 2000). 
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“I am” statements in John’s Gospel hardly play any role, and the focus 
is rather on the so-called “absolute” “I am” sayings. In addition to her 
monograph, Williams also provides two valuable contributions on Isaiah 
and John 3°, In one of these studies, she states: 


Several expressions, themes and motifs point to the profound influence 
of Isaiah, especially Deutero-Isaiah, on John’s narratives and discourses, 
although, as in the case of the Psalms, they are often difficult to pin down to 
single scriptural references. A number of Johannine motifs widely viewed 
as drawn from Isaianic material also bear traces of additional scriptural 
sources. Other motifs in John recall not one but a configuration of Isaianic 
passages 33. 


In this regard, Williams mentions: the vine (Isa 5,1-6; Ps 78,8-11; 
Hos 10,1), living water (Isa 55,1; Prov 13,4; 18,4) and the shepherd 
(Isa 40,11; Ps 23,1; 80,1; Ezek 34,23), as well as the images of light 
(Isa 9,1; 42,6; 51,4; 60,1) and glory (Isa 35,2; 40,5; 48,11; 58,8; 59,19; 
60,1) among the literal allusions to the absolute use of “I am” (Isa 41,4; 
43,10.13; 46,4; 48,12; 51,12; 52,6) 34. In both of her contributions, how- 
ever, the focus is again mainly on the direct quotations. 

Thus, it is obvious that interest in the connection between John’s 
Gospel and the book of Isaiah has existed for some time, even though it 
has focused primarily on the direct quotations and the absolute “I am” 
sayings. 


IV. “I AM” IN ISAIAH AND JOHN 


According to Williams, a divine “I am” is found in Isa 41,4; 43,10.13.25; 
44,6; 46,4; 48,12; 51,12; 52,6 >. These verses are all passages found in 
the second part of the book of Isaiah, the so-called Deutero-Isaiah 5°. 


32 C, WILLIAMS, “Isaiah in John’s Gospel”, Isaiah in the New Testament (eds. S. MOYISE — 
M. MENKEN) (The New Testament and the Scriptures of Israel; London 2005) 101-116, 
and C. WILLIAMS, “The Testimony of Isaiah an Johannine Christology”, “As those who 
are taught”. The Interpretation of Isaiah from the LXX to the SBL (eds. C. MCGINNIS — 
P. TULL) (Symposium series / Society of Biblical Literature; Atlanta, GA 2006) 107- 
124. 

33 WILLIAMS, “Isaiah in John’s Gospel”, 101. 

34 See WILLIAMS, “Isaiah in John’s Gospel”, 101 notes 2 and 3. 

35 See WILLIAMS, / am he, 15, and her subsequent remarks concerning these passages 
on pages 23-41. 

36 For the understanding of Deutero-Isaiah, see, for example: U. BERGES — W. BEUKEN, 
Das Buch Jesaja. Eine Einführung (UTB Theologie, Religionswissenschaft 4647; Göttingen 
a.0. 2016) 10-17; U. BERGES, Jesaja. Der Prophet und das Buch (Biblische Gestalten 22; 
Leipzig 22014) 37-46; M. BAuks, Theologie des Alten Testaments. Religionsgeschichtliche 
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These passages with their “I am YHWH” statements play an important 
role in the presentation of YHWH’s unique identity as the one true God 
in the poetics of Deutero-Isaiah. It is also interesting to note that some 
of these statements are found within the divine speeches which are often 
identified as “trial” speeches (41,4; 43,10.13; cf. 4,12), as Williams 
states: “in its role as a literary vehicle to convey an imaginary confron- 
tation between Yahweh and his opponents, the trial speech presupposes 
that the nations are making elevated claims on behalf of their gods” 37. 
Thus it becomes clear that when YHWH says “I am”, he proclaims his 
sovereign existence, which cannot be separated from his uniqueness 
and from the exclusivity of his divinity, power and activity. Hence, it 
is shown that all other gods are actually powerless and not true gods 38. 
In this regard, Ulrich Berges and Wim Beuken make the following 
claim: 


Die Fachliteratur spricht in diesem Zusammenhang von einer göttlichen 
Selbstvorstellungsformel, die Parallelen in vergleichbaren Texten der alt- 
orientalischen Literatur besitzt, in denen sich eine Gottheit oder ein durch sie 
ermächtigter König als unbestrittene Autorität präsentiert. Dennoch ist ein 
wesentlicher Unterschied zu beachten: Jhwh stellt sich nicht in erster Linie 
denen vor, die ihn noch nicht kennen (vgl. Ex 3,13f.), sondern unterstreicht 
seinen Rettungswillen und seine Rettungsmacht zugunsten Israels in der Not- 
situation des babylonischen Exils. Damit erhebt er Anspruch auf eine exklu- 
sive Stellung als einzige Gottheit, die effektiv retten kann (45,20-25), im 
ausdrücklichen oder impliziten Kontrast zu den Göttern der Völker, beson- 
ders den babylonischen (vgl. 1 Kön 18,39: „Jhwh, er ist Gott“ [implizit: 
„und nicht Baal“ ]). Die Struktur dieser Sätze, besonders die Position des 
Prädikats, lässt auf zwei Funktionen schließen: Selbstvorstellung und Aus- 
schließlichkeitsaussage. Den Ausschlag gibt immer der individuelle Rede- 
kontext. Manchmal gibt Gott seinem Namen eine inhaltliche Füllung, die 
Israel in seiner Not nicht bestätigen kann oder will („Ich bin Jhwh, ein zuver- 
lässiger und rettender“, d. h. kein ohnmächtiger oder uninteressierter Gott) 
und/oder er beansprucht diese einzigartige Stellung ausdrücklich für sich 
allein („Ich bin Jhwh, ein zuverlässiger und rettender Gott“, d. h. kein ande- 
rer ist es) 39. 


und bibelhermeneutische Perspektiven (Basiswissen Theologie und Religionswissenschaft 
4973; Göttingen 2019) 212f.; H.-J. HERMISSION, “Deuterojesaja”, hitps://www.bibelwis- 
senschaft.de/stichwort/16341/ (accessed 29.03.2021). 

37 WILLIAMS, I am he, 38. 

38 WILLIAMS, / am he, 38, and further the statement on pp. 40-41: “The central aim of 
the Deutero-Isaianic use of ani hu (hebr.) is to demonstrate that Yahweh, the God of Israel, 
is the only true God. [...] Deutero-Isaiah thus proclaims that Yahweh, the God of Israel, is 
indeed the one true God, whose pronouncement of ani hu (hebr.) serves as a succinct 
self-declaration of his unmatched and uncontested divinity in order to assure the exiles that 
it is he who will secure their deliverance”. 

39 BERGES — BEUKEN, Jesaja, 44. 
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Finally, regarding the connection between John and Isaiah, Williams 
holds that the connection she discovers ‘ between Jesus’ absolute éyo 
giu statements and the divine “I am” statements in Isaiah shows that the 
Fourth Evangelist knows Isaiah very well and is committed to the prophet, 
which goes beyond what the four direct quotations suggest (John 1,23 = 
Isa 40,3M; 6,45 = 54,13; 12,38 = 53,1; 12,40 = 6,10). Isaiah, with its 
themes, motifs and phrases, especially Isaiah 40-55, may have played 
an important role in Johannine narratives and discourses, and it is in the 
direct context of Jesus’ absolute “I am” statements that the influence of 
some motifs from Isaiah can be detected *. 


V. JOHN’S METAPHORICAL “I AM” SAYINGS AND ISAIAH 


I will now show that Isaiah is a background not only for the absolute 
“I am” statements of Jesus in John’s Gospel but also for the images used 
in the seven metaphorical statements. Here I must refer especially to the 
dissertation by Gary Gramling, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the 
Fourth Gospel: Their Origin and Significance (1993), which apparently 
has never been published and is not mentioned anywhere in the relevant 
literature. Interestingly, he already notes * that it is significant that Isaiah 
offers parallels that are part of the broad background of the seven meta- 
phorical “I am” sayings. Moreover, he concludes that since passages from 
Deutero-Isaiah probably form the background for the absolute “I am” say- 
ings, it is not surprising that Isaiah also played an important role in the 
formulation of John’s metaphorical “I am” statements. In his study, Gram- 
ling’s aim is not to single out Isaiah as the source of all Johannine meta- 
phorical “I am” sayings, but to indicate that the prophetic book is in any 
case an important part of the background of the statements. I will show 
in the following section that Gramling’s argument is not only (absolutely) 
correct but can also be expanded and enriched. 


1. The Bread (John 6) 


No direct reference linking God and “bread” is found in Isaiah. How- 
ever, Gramling cites Isa 49,10 (“they shall not hunger or thirst [...]”) 


40 See WILLIAMS, J am he, 255-299. 

41 See WILLIAMS, J am he, 299f.; see also REM, Studien, 173: “Wo wir der Offen- 
barungsformel Ego Eimi im Johannesevangelium begegnen, werden wir unbedingt den 
deuterojesajanischen Hintergrund zu berücksichtigen haben [...] Ich halte es keinesfalls für 
möglich, die Offenbarungsformel Ego Eimi aus dem gnostischen Bereich abzuleiten”. 

42 See G. GRAMLING, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel. Their 
Origin and Significance (diss. Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, 1993) 208f. 
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and draws a comparison with the invitation that follows the Johannine 
word for bread: “Whoever comes to me will never be hungry, and who- 
ever believes in me will never be thirsty” (John 6,35b) 4. Furthermore, 
with reference to André Feuillet *, he cites Isa 65,11-13: 


!! But you who forsake the LORD, who forget my holy mountain, who set 
a table for Fortune and fill cups of mixed wine for Destiny; !° I will destine 
you to the sword, and all of you shall bow down to the slaughter; because, 
when I called, you did not answer, when I spoke, you did not listen, but you 
did what was evil in my sight, and chose what I did not delight in. !3 There- 
fore thus says the LORD God: “My servants shall eat, but you shall be 
hungry; my servants shall drink, but you shall be thirsty; my servants shall 
rejoice, but you shall be put to shame” *. 


He also refers generally to Isaiah 55 ‘9. Thus, it becomes clear that God 
feeds his people and that ultimately there will be no hunger. 


2. The Light (of the world) (John 8,12) 


First of all, a list of relevant passages concerned with light in Isaiah 
can be given: 


Isa 2,5: “O house of Jacob, come, let us walk in the light of the LORD”. 


Isa 9,2: “The people who walked in darkness have seen a great light; those 
who lived in a land of deep darkness — on them light has shined”. 


Isa 26,9 LXX: “which our soul longs for: my spirit seeks you very early 
in the morning, O God, for thy commandments are a light on the earth: 
learn righteousness, you that dwell upon the earth”. 


Isa 45,7: “I form light and create darkness, I make weal and create woe; 
I the LORD do all these things”. 


Isa 51,4: “Listen to me, my people, and give heed to me, my nation; for a 
teaching will go out from me, and my justice for a light to the peoples”. 


Isa 60,1-3: “Arise, shine; for your light has come, and the glory of the 
LORD has risen upon you. For darkness shall cover the earth, and thick 
darkness the peoples; but the LORD will arise upon you, and his glory will 
appear over you. Nations shall come to your light, and kings to the bright- 
ness of your dawn”. 


Isa 60,20: “Your sun shall no more go down, or your moon withdraw itself; 
for the LORD will be your everlasting light, and your days of mourning shall 
be ended”. 


43 GRAMLING, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 70f. 

# Unfortunately, I could not access an English version for a detailed check; in the original 
French version, Isa 65,11-13 is only briefly noted on p. 66 in the context of Feuillet’s discus- 
sion of the messianic banquet in his chapter, “Le discours sur le pain de vie” (A. FEUILLET, 
Etudes Johanniques [Museum Lessianum Section biblique 4; Paris 1962] 46-129). 

45 See GRAMLING, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 73. 

46 GRAMLING, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 74. 
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It should also be mentioned that in Isa 42,6f.//47,6//49,6 the servant of 
God is called a “light to the nations”. According to Gramling, who refers 
to Aileen Guilding *’, the comparison of the exclusiveness of John 8,12 
and Isa 43,10-11 should also be mentioned: “‘You are my witnesses’, 
says the LORD, ‘and my servant whom I have chosen, so that you may 
know and believe me and understand that I am he. Before me no god was 
formed, nor shall there be any after me. I, I am the LORD, and besides 
me there is no savior.” 

Thus, it becomes clear that “light” frequently plays a role in Deutero- 
Isaiah as a symbol of salvation, specifically as deliverance from darkness 
and blindness 4. And it is quite conceivable that John puts the pointed 
statements into the mouth of Jesus against the background of Isaiah in 
order to make clear to his listeners and readers the meaning and purpose 
of Jesus’ appearance *°. This also makes sense when one considers the 
further course of the Johannine narrative, when in John 9 Jesus heals the 
blind man and helps him to see, while those who actually see act blindly. 

Gramling concludes that there is no direct parallel in Jewish or Hellen- 
istic religious material to the statement “I am the light of the world” out- 
side the New Testament °°; and even if the metaphor of light could have 
come from a gnostic tradition, an Old Testament or Jewish background is 
more likely. In Gramling’s view, this is especially supported by Deutero- 
Isaiah where the motif of light is often used for the people of Israel or the 
servant of God. Another important point in his argumentation is that John 
is familiar with the Isaianic “I am” sayings of God: “From this perspec- 
tive, and in view of early Christian writings, the Johannine Jesus’ iden- 
tification of himself as that one who would bring light to the nations and 
remove blindness is highly probable. And the phrasing of the declaration 
in éy® sium saying may well reflect the influence of Deutero-Isaiah. Not 
only was Jesus understood to be the Servant sent to bring light from God; 
he in fact was the light, God incarnate” >!. 


47 A. GUILDING, The Fourth Gospel and Jewish Worship. A Study of the Relation of 
St. John’s Gospel to the Ancient Jewish Lectionary System (Oxford 1960) 107-110. She 
states: “The correspondence between Isaiah 43 and John 8 seems to be so close that 
there is little doubt that this prophetic passage formed the background of the discourse in 
John 8” (108). 

48 GRAMLING, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 92 note 72, 
mentions Isa 42,6.16; 49,6; 51,4ff.; 58,8; 59,9-11; 60,1-3. 

49 See GRAMLING, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 92. 

50 But see the various quotations concerning the light metaphor in general in PETERSEN, 
Brot, 235 note 3, the examples she gives on pp. 245-279, and her classification of John's 
light metaphor in the context of the other texts on pp. 279-285. 

5! GRAMLING, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 104f. 
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3. The Door and the Good Shepherd (John 10,7.9.11.14) 


The most difficult connection to establish between John and Isaiah, 
in my view, appears to be the one related to the “door” sayings °?. Since 
in John the door is closely connected with the motif of the shepherd, which 
is known to be very widespread in the Old Testament °°, it should also 
be sought in this context in Isaiah. Especially the “pasturing” to which 
the door in John leads can be found in Isaiah. Important instances for our 
context are Isa 40,11; 49,10; 61,5. Here I would like to refer, in particular, 
to Isa 40,11, where it becomes clear that Isaiah awaits God himself as the 
eschatological shepherd of Israel °*: God will feed his flock like a shep- 
herd; he will gather the lambs in his arms, carry them against his chest, 
and gently lead the sheep. With regard to the door, Gramling 5 then refers 
elsewhere to Isa 22,22 (“I will place on his shoulder the key of the house 
of David; he shall open, and no one shall shut; he shall shut, and no one 
shall open”), the eschatological tone of which he sees as background for 
John. 


4. The Resurrection and the Life (John 11,25) 


Regarding Jesus’ statement “I am the resurrection and the life”, Gram- 
ling °° merely refers to Isa 26,19: “Your dead shall live, their corpses shall 
rise. O dwellers in the dust, awake and sing for joy! For your dew is a 
radiant dew, and the earth will give birth to those long dead”. 

I would also add as possible backgrounds the following passages: 
Isa 25,8 (“He will swallow up death forever. Then the LORD God will 
wipe away the tears from all faces, and the disgrace of his people he will 
take away from all the earth, for the LORD has spoken”); Isa 37,4 (“It 
may be that the LORD your God heard the words of the Rabshakeh, 
whom his master the king of Assyria has sent to mock the living God, 
and will rebuke the words that the LORD your God has heard; therefore 
lift up your prayer for the remnant that is left”); and Isa 55,3 (“Incline 


52 For the background of the door image, see, for example, V. BURZ-TROPPER, “‘Ich bin 
die Tür’ (Joh 10,7.9): Die Eröffnung neuer Räume durch Jesus (Gott) im Johannesevan- 
gelium”, PZB 26 (2017) 65-83. 

5 See R. HUNZIKER-RODEWALD, Hirt und Herde. Ein Beitrag zum alttestamentlichen 
Gottesverständnis (BWANT 155; Stuttgart 2001); B. Hirt, “Das Bild des Hirten im Alten 
und Neuen Testament”, Das Motiv des Guten Hirten in Theologie, Literatur und Musik 
(eds. M. FISCHER — D. ROTHAUG) (Mainzer hymnologische Studien 5; Tiibingen — Basel 
2002) 15-49. 

54 See GRAMLING, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 143. 

55 GRAMLING, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 208. 

56 GRAMLING, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 151. 
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your ear, and come to me; listen, so that you may live. I will make with 
you an everlasting covenant, my steadfast, sure love for David”). All of 
these statements from Isaiah point to the fact that in God is life and that 
God will ultimately eliminate death. 


5. The Way, the Truth, and the Life (John 14,6) 


Regarding Jesus’ statement “I am the way, the truth and the life” in 
John 14,6, Gramling notes that the combination of way, truth, and life also 
exists to a certain degree in the Old Testament. 8865 and dANdeıa occur 
in Psalm 85[86],11: ôðńynoóv ue kópie tů 66 Cov Kai Topsvoopat Ev 
th GAnVEia oov (LXX). According to Gramling, it is also worth men- 
tioning the LXX text of Psalm 118[119],30a: ôðòv GAnVEtac Apetioà- 
unv. Furthermore 6865 and {on are found combined in Psalm 15[16],1 la: 
EyYVM@PLods por 6800g Long, and in Prov 6,23b: Kai 6805 Gang Aey- 
yos Kai nmaldsia. However, no Old Testament text combines all three 
metaphors in the same context, although it is important for Gramling to 
emphasise that 686g is in some contexts associated with either GAn0E10. 
or Gor >’. 

For Gramling 58, however, no Old Testament text throws more light 
on Jesus’ statement in John 14,6 than Isa 35,8-10: 


8 A highway shall be there, and it shall be called the Holy Way; the unclean 
shall not travel on it, but it shall be for God’s people; no traveler, not even 
fools, shall go astray. ° No lion shall be there, nor shall any ravenous beast 
come up on it; they shall not be found there, but the redeemed shall walk 
there. !° And the ransomed of the LORD shall return, and come to Zion with 
singing; everlasting joy shall be upon their heads; they shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 


Here the “way” has eschatological connotations and the prophet paints 
a portrait of Israel’s hope that there will be a day of great rejoicing when 
all who are scattered are brought back together. Gramling notes that 
both in Isaiah’s time and in the time of the Johannine Jesus, hope for the 
future is promised to a people who do not understand. Isaiah describes 
the “holy way” open only to the redeemed. Centuries later, the Johan- 
nine Jesus chooses the same image to proclaim himself as the way of 
salvation 59. 


57 GRAMLING, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 163f. 
58 GRAMLING, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 167f. 
59 See GRAMLING, The Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 181. 
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The following texts are also relevant to the “way” motif in Isaiah ©: 


Isa 2,3: “Many peoples shall come and say, ‘Come, let us go up to the 
mountain of the LORD, to the house of the God of Jacob; that he may teach 
us his ways and that we may walk in his paths’. For out of Zion shall go 
forth instruction, and the word of the LORD from Jerusalem”. 

Isa 30,21: “And when you turn to the right or when you turn to the left, your 


DELI 


ears shall hear a word behind you, saying, ‘This is the way; walk in it”. 


Isa 40,3: “A voice cries out, ‘In the wilderness prepare the way of the LORD, 
make straight in the desert a highway for our God’”. 


Isa 43,19: “I am about to do a new thing; now it springs forth, do you not 
perceive it? I will make a way in the wilderness and rivers in the desert”. 


Isa 48,17: “Thus says the LORD, your Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel, 
‘I am the LORD your God, who teaches you for your own good, who leads 


333 


you in the way you should go’”. 


Thus it becomes obvious, that the way motif is important in Isaiah, and, 
furthermore, that the truth motif is also found in Isaiah: 


Isa 45,19.23: “I did not speak in secret, in a land of darkness; I did not say 
to the offspring of Jacob, ‘Seek me in chaos’. I the LORD speak the truth, 
I declare what is right. [...] By myself I have sworn, from my mouth has 
gone forth in righteousness a word that shall not return: ‘To me every knee 


799 


shall bow, every tongue shall swear”. 
I have already dealt with the passages concerning the motif of life 
above in the remarks on “Resurrection and Life”. Hence it becomes 
obvious that all three metaphors, “way, truth, life”, play a role in Isaiah’s 


portrait of God, and that it is very possible that John used this for his 
“I am” saying in 14,6. 


6. The (true) Vine (John 15,1.5) 


As is well-known, the image of the vine or vineyard is common in 
the Old Testament °!. As in the Song of the Vineyard in Isa 5,1-7, Israel 
is often described as a vine/vineyard and God as a vinedresser. Precise 


60 For the way motif in Isaiah in general, see O. LUND, Way Metaphors and Way Topics 
in Isaiah 40-55 (FAT II 28; Tiibingen 2007). 

61 See, for example, R. Boric, Der wahre Weinstock. Untersuchungen zu Jo 15,1-10 
(StANT 16; München 1967) 82f., 89-91; U. PoPLUTZ, “Eine fruchtbare Allianz (Weinstock, 
Winzer und Reben) Joh 15,1-8 (vgl. Agr 61)”, Kompendium der Gleichnisse Jesu (eds. 
R. ZIMMERMANN — D. DORMEYER) (Giitersloh 2007) 828-839, here 832f.; K. SCHOLTISSEK, 
Inihm sein und bleiben. Die Sprache der Immanenz in den Johanneischen Schriften (HBS 21; 
Freiburg im Breisgau 2000) 280; P. VON GEMUNDEN, Vegetationsmetaphorik im Neuen 
Testament und seiner Umwelt. Eine Bildfelduntersuchung (NTOA 18; Freiburg — Gottingen 
1993) 55f., 66-69. 
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vine-growing activity is also evident in the Isaianic woe over Cush: “For 
before the harvest, when the blossom is over and the flower becomes a 
ripening grape, he will cut off the shoots with pruning hooks, and the 
spreading branches he will hew away” (Isa 18,5). A very positive con- 
notation concerning the vineyard is also found in Isa 27,2-6, the so-called 
Second Song of the Vineyard in Isaiah. 

It is worth mentioning that this seventh and last metaphorical “I am” 
saying is the only metaphorical “I am” saying that explicitly mentions 
God the Father. God is introduced as a vinedresser 6, which corresponds 
to the entire Old Testament tradition and thus also to the book of Isaiah. 
Hence, my thesis of Jesus’ portrayal as “God’s image” does not seem to 
work here at first glance. Apart from the fact that one can state with Silke 
Petersen ° that in John’s Gospel “[j]edesmal, wenn sich eine Gemeinsam- 
keit einer Gruppe von Texten abzuzeichnen scheint, dieses Ergebnis vom 
Text selbst dadurch unterlaufen [wird], dass eine Ausnahme auftaucht”, 
there is also a possible explanation in terms of content: the vine/vinedresser- 
saying is a statement from the second farewell speech in John’s Gospel. 
This speech is commonly attributed to a somewhat later stage of devel- 
opment $*, The content there is no longer about the individual but about 
the Christian community as a whole and the community between Father, 
Son and disciples. The lasting bond even after Jesus’ departure, which was 
the theme of the first farewell discourse 9, is the main theme of the second 
farewell discourse. And in this respect, it makes perfect sense here in the 
God-Jesus metaphor to introduce the Father explicitly as the vinedresser 
who in his love takes care of the vine and the branches. 

Concerning the vine image, Gramling notes: “It seems plausible that 
in an effort to explain himself and his mission, the Johannine Jesus has 
chosen to do so in relation to the well-known vine of Israel. He has 
made a comparison between himself and Israel as described in Isaiah’s 
Song of the Vineyard. But he has chosen to speak of himself in the 
terminology of Jeremiah, as a ‘true vine’” 6. However, the Johannine 


62 See in detail BURZ-TROPPER, “Vater als Winzer”. 

6 On rules and exceptions in the Gospel of John, see the very helpful and plausible 
comments in PETERSEN, Brot, 324f. She also notes: “bemerkenswerterweise handelt es 
sich in vielen Fallen um genau eine Ausnahme” (324). 

64 See U. SCHNELLE, Das Evangelium nach Johannes (ThHK 4; Leipzig °2016) 315; 
A. DETTWILER, Die Gegenwart des Erhöhten. Eine exegetische Studie zu den johanneischen 
Abschiedsreden (Joh 13,31 — 16,33) unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung ihres Relecture- 
Charakters (FRLANT 169; Göttingen 1995) 34-44, who compiles the various research 
hypotheses concerning text relocations and growth. 

65 See, for example, K. WENGST, Das Johannesevangelium (Theologischer Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament 4; Stuttgart 2019) 434, as well as PETERSEN, Brot, 288 

66 GRAMLING, Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 203f. 
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Jesus gives new meaning to the metaphor by describing the relationship 
between the vine, the vinedresser and the branches. Gramling also points 
out that in the Gospel Prologue Jesus is described as the “true light” 
in contrast to the Baptist, in John 6 as the “true bread” in contrast to the 
heavenly manna, and in John 15 Jesus is the “true vine” in contrast to 
Israel, which can only be put in order by someone who does more than 
the nations 97. 

With Silke Petersen one can argue against the widespread idea that 
the vine metaphor implies the replacement of Israel with a new people %. 
After her remarks on the history of tradition ©, she points out that in over 
150 passages where the vine or the vineyard feature in the LXX, there 
are only a few passages where Israel itself is compared to a vine. Predom- 
inantly it is a description of an ideal status for Israel, where there is peace 
and food in abundance. Finally, she states: “Freude, Fülle und Fruchtbar- 
keit sind also die Konnotationen, die sich fiir eine intertextuelle Lektiire 
der Weinstockmetaphorik nahelegen — nicht aber die Ersetzung Israels” 7°. 
After a discussion of wisdom texts, she goes on to state: “Es spricht nichts 
dagegen und vieles dafür, Joh 15 als Traditionsfortführung zu lesen und 
die Verankerung des Weinstockbildes in der Geschichte Israels zu beto- 
nen. Die Verwendung dieses Bildes für Jesus verdankt sich nicht der Idee 
der Ersetzung Israels, sondern einer Kontinuität mit den Überlieferungen 
Israels. Ebenso wie die Weisheit ist auch Jesus fruchttragender Weinstock 
innerhalb Israels” 7!. 

Thus, to conclude the discussion of the vine/vineyard motif, we can 
hold that in Isaiah the portrait of God as a vinedresser is most prominent 
in two important passages, namely Isa 5,1-7 and Isa 27,2-6, and it is very 
plausible that whoever in the Johannine school wrote John 15 had in mind 
these passages in Isaiah. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Even if certainly no direct dependence of the Johannine predicative 
“Tam” sayings on Isaiah statements can be proven, it is, in my opinion, 
astonishing that one can actually find a suitable background — whether 
specifically or generally — for almost all seven statements in the Isaian 


GRAMLING, Metaphorical ego eimi Sayings in the Fourth Gospel, 204. 

PETERSEN, Brot, 303f. note 67, who quotes recent literature concerning this matter. 
6% PETERSEN, Brot, 304-307. 

70 PETERSEN, Brot, 309. 

7! PETERSEN, Brot, 311. 
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images of God. The saying about bread, for example, symbolises God’s 
loving care. The images of light and the shepherd identify God as some- 
one who enlightens his people or shepherds them. I would also classify the 
saying of the door in John in this context as an “opening of life”, which 
is provided by God himself. As far as resurrection and life are concerned, 
in the passages in Isaiah these are identified with God’s actions. Way 
and truth are — I would claim — functions of God’s life-giving words 
and deeds by which people are to orientate themselves. The Fourth Evan- 
gelist then claimed all these images, which he likely found in Isaiah, for 
his God-Jesus metaphor. Finally, the vine and the vinedresser are well- 
known Old Testament motifs that are also found in Isaiah. With them, the 
Gospel of John very strikingly introduces the theme of the second farewell 
discourse — that the faithful abide in the Son-Father-disciple community, 
which is realised in communal love. 

Of course, one could now also refer to other texts from the Old Testa- 
ment — for example, wisdom texts and Psalms. The fact that John’s Gos- 
pel was inspired by wisdom texts is a widespread consensus in research 72. 
But the focus of this paper is primarily to show the distinct connections 
between the metaphorical “I am” statements of John’s Gospel and Isaiah. 
It is surely quite unlikely that the parallels of all seven Johannine meta- 
phorical “I am” sayings with the images of God in the book of Isaiah are 
purely coincidental. If we add to this the fact that the Deutero-Isaianic “I 
am” statements of God in any case form a possible context for the Johan- 
nine “I am” sayings within the framework of the entire Johannine I-style, 
the theory that Isaiah’s metaphors for God form an important basis for 
the Johannine God-Jesus metaphor gains strength. Through the inclusion 
of the images of God in Isaiah which I have highlighted, it is my convic- 
tion that John’s Gospel, with its portrayal of Jesus, presents us with the 
living metaphor ” of the Old Testament biblical God. John used Isaiah’s 
Theo-logy and combined it with other Old Testament traditions especially 
from Psalms and wisdom literature for his God-Jesus-presentation. In 


™ See, for example, V. BURZ-TROPPER, “Weisheitliche Traditionen im Johannesprolog 
revisited”, PZB 23 (2014) 83-106. 

® For Jesus as God’s picture, see J. FREY, “‘Wer mich sieht, der sieht den Vater’: 
Jesus als Bild Gottes im Johannesevangelium”, Vermittelte Gegenwart. Konzeptionen der 
Gottespräsenz von der Zeit des Zweiten Tempels bis Anfang des 2. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. 
(eds. A. TASCHL-ERBER — I. FISCHER) (WUNT 367; Tiibingen 2016) 179-208, and similarly 
R. ZIMMERMANN, “Jesus im Bild Gottes. Anspielungen auf das Alte Testament im Johan- 
nesevangelium der Hirtenbildfelder in Joh 10”, Kontexte des Johannesevangeliums. Das 
vierte Evangelium in religions- und traditionsgeschichtlicher Perspektive (eds. J. FREY — 
U. SCHNELLE) (WUNT 175; Tiibingen 2004) 81-116, here 115f. 
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this respect, it can be concluded that for the Gospel of John, Theo-logy is 
at least as important as Christology, and that this must also be taken into 
account in research. 


Institut fiir Bibelwissenschaft/NT Veronika BURZ-TROPPER 
Katholisch-Theologische Fakultät der 
Universität Wien, Austria 


SUMMARY 


This article tries to show that almost all of the Johannine images used in the 
metaphorical “I am” sayings can already be found as “images of God” in Isaiah. 
Therefore Isaiah is to be regarded as one of the main sources for the Gospel of John 
in developing its image of God. The Fourth Evangelist seems to have claimed all 
these images (bread of life, light of the world, door, good shepherd, resurrection 
and life, way and truth and life, vine), which he likely found in Isaiah, for his God- 
Jesus metaphor. 


THE “TEN” COMMANDMENTS IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


This article builds on the foundation of studies on the forensic character 
of the Fourth Gospel !, law in John ?, and specific forensic themes 3, such 
as “witness/witnessing” 4. Into that conversation we submit a discussion 
of the “Ten” Commandments in the Fourth Gospel and the controversies 
over them, beginning in 5,1 and concluding in 10,39. The “Ten” Com- 
mandments are cited in ongoing debates over who keeps them or breaks 
them, which in effect are halachic debates (“It is not lawful”, “Is it law- 
ful”?). This article, then, focuses on the Ten Commandments as a coher- 
ent group °. 

On occasion, a collection of the Ten Commandments is explicitly item- 
ized, as in the case of Mark 10,19. When asked about inheriting eternal 
life, Jesus responded: “You know the commandments: ‘Do not kill, Do not 
commit adultery, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Do not defraud, 
Honor your father and mother?” ®. 


1 A.E. Harvey, Jesus on Trial (Atlanta, GA 1975); A.T. LincoLn, Truth on Trial. The 
Lawsuit Motif in the Fourth Gospel (Peabody, MA 2000); J.H. NEYREY, “The Trials (Foren- 
sic) and Tribulations (Honor Challenges) of Jesus: John 7 in Social Science Perspective”, The 
Gospel of John in Cultural and Rhetorical Perspective (Grand Rapids, MI 2009) 191-226. 

2 S. PANCARO, The Law in the Fourth Gospel. The Torah and the Gospel, Moses and 
Jesus, Judaism and Christianity according to John (Leiden 1975). 

3 J.L. Martyn, History and Theology in the Fourth Gospel (Nashville, TN 21971) chs. 3 
and 4; J.H. NEYREY, “Jesus the Judge: Forensic Process in John 8,21-59”, The Gospel of 
John in Cultural and Rhetorical Perspective (Grand Rapids, MI 2009) 227-251. 

4 J. BEUTLER, Martyria. Traditionsgeschichtle Untersuchungen zum Zeugnisthema bei 
Johannes (Frankfurt 1972), and A.A. TRITES, “The Concept of Witness in the Fourth Gos- 
pel”, The New Testament Concept of Witness (Cambridge 1977) 78-127. 

We are using the conventional phrasing, “Ten Commandments”, although there is con- 
siderable discussion of the meaning of “ten”. E. Nielsen (The Ten Commandments in New 
Perspective [Naperville, IL 1968] 6-34) devoted the first chapter of his book to the question, 
“Why Ten Commandments?” Moreover, scholars often consider certain commandments 
(i.e. “steal” and “covet”) to be talking about the same thing; see C.J.H. WRIGHT, “The 
Israelite Household and the Decalogue: The Social Background and Significance of Some 
Commandments”, TynB 30 (1979) 105-112. We use the term “Ten Commandments” to 
distinguish these from other laws common in Israel. But we do not commit ourselves to 
discuss the tenth one formally. 

6 The distinction of the decalogue into two tablets has a long scholarly history; see 
NIELSEN, The Ten Commandments in New Perspective, 78-86. This discussion has influ- 
enced New Testament scholars to identify Mark’s remarks by Jesus in 12,29-30 as encom- 
passing both tablets: “The first is, ‘Hear, O Israel [...]’”, representing the first tablet about 
God, and “The second is this, ‘You shall love your neighbor as yourself’ [...]”, indicating 
the second tablet. This would mean that “the Commandments” could be summarized in two 
tablets, even in the New Testament. 


BIBLICA 102.2 (2021) 248-269 doi 10.2143/BIB.102.2.3289501 
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Absent here is mention of the first commandment (but see Mark 12,29) 
and the fourth (but see Mark 2,23-24; 3,2) 7. It may be safely assumed that 
both Mark and his audience were familiar with the full list in Exod 20,1-17 
and Deut 5,7-21, but only these are listed. The man responded, “All of 
these I have observed from my youth” (10,20), and was praised, whereas 
Jesus and disciples were often accused of breaking the Sabbath law. 

In contrast, John refers explicitly only to the Sabbath law (5,10-18; 
7,22-23), not a collection of six of them, as in Mark. Yet this hardly argues 
that the Ten Commandments are absent from this Gospel. They are pres- 
ent for those who have eyes to see and who judge justly. The author states 
that “the Law” was given through Moses (1,17; 7,19.49), as well as “laws” 
that are not cited in the traditional Ten. For example, Nicodemus cites 
a law: “Our law does not judge people without first giving them a hear- 
ing to find out what they are doing, does it?” (7,51), which seems to 
depend on Deut 1,16. A “law” over who has standing as a valid witness 
is debated (8,15), which is apparently found in Deut 19,15 8. 

My hypothesis here is that in the Fourth Gospel the “Ten” Command- 
ments are debated constantly from 5,1 to 10,39. The commandments 
contested are not just the fourth and first, but most of the others. We will 
identify each commandment in John’s narrative, and consider it in terms 
of these observations: (1) they are present and discussed, (2) they play a 
major role in the attack of and defense by Jesus, and (3) they become 
charges of lawbreaking against the accusers. The following is the road 
map for this inquiry. 


Text of Commandment 


Others accuse Jesus of 
breaking it 


Jesus accuses others of 
breaking it 


1. “You shall have no other 
gods before me” (Exod 20,3; 
Deut 5,7). 


“We have a law, and accord- 
ing to that law he ought to 
die because he has claimed 


to be the Son of God. He 
makes himself equal to 
God” (5,18; 10,30-33). 


7 Matthew repeats Mark’s list (Matt 19,18-19). Moreover, in his Sermon on the Mount, he 
singles out three: murder (5,21-22), adultery (5,27-28), and false swearing (5,33-34) for spe- 
cial consideration; later in his narrative he follows Mark’s treatment of “Honor your father 
and mother” (15,4-5). Discussion of a group or a single commandment, then, is a common 
feature in the gospels. Nevertheless, they comprise most of the second tablet of the decalogue. 

8 Pancaro’s book, The Law in the Fourth Gospel, interfaces poorly with this article. He 
is concerned with accusations that Jesus breaks “the Law”, focusing only on “The Sabbath 
question” (pp. 9-52) and “Blasphemy”, presumably the first commandment (pp. 53-76). 
Even though one third of his book considers how “The Law Testifies against the Jews”, he 
has nothing to say about the violation of commandments, such as theft, murder, and lying. 
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Text of Commandment 


Others accuse Jesus of 
breaking it 


Jesus accuses others of 
breaking it 


2. “You shall not make 
for yourself a graven image 
[...]”. (Exod 20,4; Deut 5,8). 


“Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent” (3,14); “when you 
have lifted up the Son of 
man” (8,28). 


3. “You shall not take 
the name of the Lord your 
God in vain” (Exod 20,7; 
Deut 5,11). 


Jesus uses God’s personal 
name, I AM. 


“You do not accept the one 
who comes in his name” 


(5,43). 


4. “Remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy [...] In it 
you shall not do any work” 
(Exod 20,8-10; Deut 5,12- 
14). 


5,18; 7,21; 9,14.16 


“You circumcise a man 
on the Sabbath. If a man 
receives circumcision on 
the Sabbath in order that 
the law of Moses may not 
be broken, are you angry 
with me because I healed a 
man’s whole body on the 
Sabbath?” (7,21-23). 


5. “Honor your father and 
your mother” (Exod 20,12; 
Deut 5,16). 


Blasphemy: “He called God 
his own Father” (5,18). 


“All may honor the Son just 
as they honor the Father [...] 
Who does not honor the Son 
does not honor the Father 
who sent him” (5,23); “I 
honor my father and you 
dishonor me” (8,49). 


6. “You shall not kill” 
(Exod 20,13; Deut 5,17). 


Regular attempts are made 
to kill Jesus. 


“They steal and kill and 
destroy the sheep (10,10). 


7. “You shall not commit 
adultery” (Exod 20,14; 
Deut 5,18). 


Jesus accuses the accusers 
(8,1-11). 


8. “You shall not steal” 
(Exod 20,15; Deut 5,19). 


“Anyone who does not enter 
the sheepfold by the gate but 
climbs in by another way is 
a thief and a bandit” (10,1); 
“All who came before me 
are thieves and bandits” 


(10,8). 


9. “You shall not bear 
false witness against your 
neighbor” (Exod 20,16; 
Deut 5,20). 


“You are testifying on your 
own behalf; your testimony 
is not valid” (8,13). 


“In your law it is written 
that the testimony of two 
witnesses is valid. I testify 
on my own behalf, and the 
Father who sent me testifies 
on my behalf” (8,17-18). 
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This sketch of the data does not contain all references to each command- 
ment, the debate about each, or how the debate is argued. This is only 
a hypothesis to be argued. How shall we number the commandments? 
Because of the conventionality of the sequencing in Exod 20,2-27 and 
Deut 5,6-21, it seems best to number them accordingly. But should we 
discuss them in this order in the Fourth Gospel? It appears that John does 
not. In the narrative, certain commandments play a larger role than others, 
which urges us to discuss the fourth and the first initially and then the 
rest °. Thus, we follow John’s lead, beginning where he began, with the 
fourth (Sabbath) commandment and then going on to the first (no other 
God). Moreover, in arguing this hypothesis, we can show that in John 
the “Ten” Commandments operate constantly in the narrative, especially 
in 5,1 — 10,39. Three points matter: (1) these commandments are known 
and discussed, (2) they play a major role in halachic dispute between Jesus 
and those who know the law, and (3) charges of lawbreaking against Jesus 
are then turned against the accusers. 


I. THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT 


“Remember the Sabbath day [...] you shall not do any work” 
(Exod 20,8-10; Deut 5,12-14). 


Keeping and breaking the Sabbath law was a regular feature in the 
challenge-riposte exchanges in Mark (2,23-28; 3,1-6), Matthew (12,1- 
8.9-14), and Luke (6,1-5.6-11). In John, the law itself was well-known !°, 
as indicated by the widespread invocation of it by “Jews” (5,9-10), “the 


9 First of all, there remains confusion on how to number the commandments; see 
NIELSEN, The Ten Commandments, 10-13. When Jesus is said to list “the commandments”, 
he omits the first tablet concerning God and the fourth commandment concerning the Sab- 
bath. Moreover, neither Mark (10,19) nor Matthew (19,18) nor Paul (Rom 13,9) follow the 
biblical sequence, which suggests that each New Testament author was free to catalogue 
them as he saw fit, perhaps for some editorial purpose. 


Exod/Deut Mark Matthew Romans 13,9 
honor killing killing adultery 
killing adultery adultery killing 
adultery theft theft theft 

theft false witness false witness covetousness 
---------- defrauding ----------- ---------- 
false witness honor honor arm 
covetousness 4 neem 


10 M. ASIEDU-PEPRAH, Johannine Sabbath Conflicts as Juridical Controversy (Tübingen 
2001); P. BORGEN, “The Sabbath Controversy in John 5,1-18 and Analogous Controversy 
Reflected in Philo’s Writings”, Early Christianity and Hellenistic Judaism (Edinburgh 
1996) 105-120. 
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people” (7,21), and “Pharisees” (9,13-14). Thus, Jesus is traditionally 
involved in a challenge-riposte exchange over it (5,1-18; 7,21-23; 9,13- 
17.19.31). Violation of the Sabbath brought only verbal condemnation, the 
threat of public dishonor !!. Some judge its violation as “sinning” : “Some 
of the Pharisees said, ‘This man is not from God, for he does not observe 
the Sabbath’” (9,16.25). In his defense, Jesus does not appeal to easing 
human needs, nor to his authority as “Lord of the Sabbath” (Mark 2,25- 
28). He offers his only defense in the rhetorical argument in 7,21-23, where 
this response is cast in a conventional mode of argumentation, a gal- 
vahomer !?. Circumcision was permitted on the Sabbath, which does not 
violate the commandment, and so healing an illness should not be judged 
as breaking the law !. If a part of a body may be “injured” on the Sabbath, 
surely healing “a man’s whole body” must be valid. It all depends on “not 
judging by appearances but judging with right judgment” (7,24). Even- 
tually one act of healing is constructed into a superior argument on behalf 
of Jesus: “We know that God does not listen to sinners, but he does listen 
to one who worships him and obeys his will [...] If this man were not from 
God, he could do nothing” (9,31-33). No, Jesus does not break the Sab- 
bath law. 


II. THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 
“You shall have no other gods before me” (Exod 20,3; Deut 5,7). 


The first commandment was always judged the most important one. 
Mark called it “the first of all” (12,28) and Matthew, “the great and first 
commandment” (22,38). It functioned, then, as the foundation of Israel- 
ite monotheism. In examining it in John, we will consider it accordingly: 
(1) the Law is explicitly mentioned; (2) opponents regularly charge Jesus 
with breaking it, for which they try to stone him; (3) Jesus charges them 
with breaking it; and (4) Jesus’ defense rests on his actions and words. 
First, the law itself was mentioned in the trial before Pilate: “We have a 
law, and according to that law he ought to die because he has claimed to 


!! Harvey (Jesus on Trial, 67-77) distinguished the Sabbath violation charges in the 
Synoptics from those in John. In the Synoptics, the actions and justification are more provoca- 
tive than legal. But in John the two actions, carrying a bed and making a paste, are “direct and 
deliberate violations of the law”, with immediate legal consequences. 

12 On this type of rabbinic argumentation, see BORGEN, Early Christianity and Helle- 
nistic Judaism, 110. 

!3 Matthew’s argument is similar: “Have you not read how on the Sabbath the priests 
in the temple profane the Sabbath, and are sinless” (12,5). 
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be the Son of God” (19,7) '4. Second, according to their understanding of 
it, Jesus is accused frequently of breaking it, because “he makes himself 
equal to God” (5,18; 10,30-33). And so, he deserved to be stoned. 

Jesus, in turn, attacks them, not for giving allegiance to another god, but 
for diminishing the glory and honor of the one God '°. His interlocutors 
claim that “we have one Father, even God” (8,41; cf. 5,44), but they act 
Just the opposite by constantly rejecting Jesus, the agent whom God sent 
into the world. On the principle of agency, to reject the agent is to reject 
the person who sent the agent !6. Employing the double meaning of the 
term “to know”, Jesus accuses his opponents of “not knowing God” (not 
acknowledging or honoring God). When asked, “Where is your Father?”, 
Jesus accused them: “You know neither me nor my Father. If you knew 
me, you would know my Father also” (8,19). Later, Jesus declares his 
allegiance to God, but rejects theirs: “It is my Father who glorifies me, of 
whom you say, ‘He is our God’, though you do not know him. But I know 
him” (8,54-55) !”. Both affirming his own keeping of the commandment 
and their diminishment of it, Jesus declares: “I have come in my Father’s 
name, and you do not receive me” (5,43), and “This Father who sent me 
has borne witness to me” (5,37). 

Finally, although they accuse Jesus of breaking this commandment, he 
regularly defends his keeping of it, because Jesus is not making himself 
“equal to God”, for God is doing this !8. They charge that Jesus “called 
God his own Father, making himself equal to God” (5,18). In defense, 
Jesus argues that he does not make himself anything, but is God’s protégé: 
“The Son can do nothing on his own, but only what he sees the Father 
doing; for whatever the Father does, the Son does likewise” (5,19). Nor 
is Jesus stealing any state secrets. On the contrary, “The Father loves the 


14 R.E. BROWN (The Gospel According to John I-XII [AB; Garden City, NY 1966] 
2.877) called attention also to the law in Lev 24,16, where death is the penalty for blas- 
phemy; see also PANCARO, The Law in the Fourth Gospel, 310-326. 

15 Again, HARVEY (Jesus on Trial, 77-81) distinguished the charge of blasphemy in 
the Synoptics from those in John. Formally “blasphemy” was the charge for “Naming the 
Name”, but this does not seem to be the case in any of the Gospels. Rather, all imply 
that Jesus was claiming a role and status which others considered encroaching on God’s 
uniqueness. 

16 P. BoRGEN, “God’s Agent in the Fourth Gospel”, in Religions in Antiquity (ed. 
J. NEUSNER) (Leiden 1968) 137-148; reprinted in his Logos Was the True Light and Other 
Essays on the Gospel of God (Trondheim 1983) 121-132. Yet, see C. MERCER, “APOS- 
TELLEIN and PEMPEIN in John”, NTS 36 (1990) 619-624. 

17 J.H. NEYREY, “‘I Am the Door’ (John 10,7.9): Jesus the Broker in the Fourth Gos- 
pel”, CBQ 69 (2007) 271-291. 

'8 JH. NEYREY, The Gospel of John in Cultural and Rhetorical Perspective (Grand 
Rapids, MI 2009) 172-190. 
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Son”. And so “[God] shows him all that he himself is doing” (5,20), he 
“has given all judgment to the Son” (5,22), and he “has granted the Son 
to have life in himself and has given him authority to execute judgment” 
(5,26-27). With God’s authority, Jesus does the works God gave him to 
do, and he speaks the words God told him to say. Jesus rejects the accu- 
sation of blasphemy (i.e. diminishing God), because “the Father conse- 
crated him and sent him into the world” (10,36). 

Therefore, we now see how debate over the first commandment weaves 
through the narrative. It appears early, continues, and ends in the trial before 
Pilate. Accusations of breaking it and defense of his conduct regularly 
spark forensic trials. The narrative maintains that Jesus keeps it, because 
whatever he does is “given” him by God. Israel’s God, then, makes him 
“equal”. 

Inasmuch as certain of the other commandments play a larger role than 
others, we will consider them according to their narrative importance, 
which means we will pay attention to “Honor your father”, then, “Thou 
shalt not kill”, “Do not bear false witness”, and “Do not take the name 
of the Lord in vain”. 


III. THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 
“Honor your father and your mother” (Exod 20,12; Deut 5,16). 


Mark explicitly states this commandment in a controversy which con- 
trasts knowing it and observing it: “Moses said, ‘Honor your father and 
your mother’; and, ‘Whoever speaks evil of father or mother must surely 
die’” (7,10-13; cf. Matt 15,4-9). Contrasted here is what “Moses said” 
with “but you do [...]”. John, however, differs from Mark and Matthew !° 
because the “Father” who should be honored is God, not a person’s bio- 
logical parent 7°. Nevertheless, John clearly stated it as the purpose of 
God’s donation of all judgment to the Son, “that all may honor the Son 
just as they honor the Father. Anyone who does not honor the Son does not 
honor the Father who sent him” (5,23). Here the author explicitly extends 
this commandment to both Father and Son. Failure to honor the Son equates 


!° For expanded interpretations of this commandment, see NIELSEN, The Ten Com- 
mandments, 115-118. In John it referred to more than a disobedient son who might be 
stoned (Deut 21,18-21) or for care due elderly parents. 

20 WRIGHT (“The Israelite Household and the Decalogue”, 112-115) argues that “[t]here 
are two areas of the social significance of this commandment which we may discuss: one 
is its relevance to the internal judicial authority of the head of the household; the other is 
the link between filial piety and the economic importance of the family land”. This type 
of thinking urges us to think more broadly than what is discussed in Mark 7,9-13. 
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to refusal to honor the Father. A variation of this appears later: “I honor 
my Father, and you dishonor me” (8,49), with reports of a specific failure 
in keeping this commandment, but not by Jesus. Moreover, Jesus declares 
that the only “glory” (or “honor”) he receives comes from God: “I do not 
seek my own glory; there is one who seeks it and he is the judge” (8,50). 
And he publicly gives glory to God (12,28). 

We suggest the following variants of “honoring God”, beyond the mere 
command, “Give God glory” (9,24). “Honoring” God should include: 
(1) loving whom God loves (5,20); (2) “knowing” (acknowledging) whom 
God knows; (3) accepting him to whom God witnesses; and (4) giving 
glory to whom God gives glory. Based on the principle stated in 5,23a, 
that “all shall honor the Son even as they honor the Father”, respecting 
the Son whom the Father honors means honoring the Father. Conversely, 
“Who does not honor the Son does not honor the Father who sent him” 
(5,23b). 


1. Loving God by Loving Whom God Loves 


We begin with, “the Father loves the Son” (5,20), a relationship stated 
early in the narrative (3,35) that continues to appear in it (8,42; 10,17) 
and is later repeated (16,27; 17,23-24). Yet Jesus accuses his accusers of 
not loving God: “You do not have the love of God in you” (5,42; 8,42; 
14,23-24). Moreover, in not loving him whom God loves, they do not 
honor God. Those trying to stone Jesus certainly do not love, but hate him 
(7,7; 15,18.24). 


2. Knowing God by Knowing Whom God Knows 


John expresses this variation as “I know my own and my own know 
me, just as the Father knows me and I know the Father” (10,14-15); and 
later this is repeated: “If you had known me, you would have known my 
Father” (14,7). Although Jesus “knows” God, his interlocutors do not: 
“You know neither me nor my Father. If you knew me, you would know 
my Father also” (8,19). Let us not underestimate the evil of “not know- 
ing” the Father. Again and again, Jesus accuses them of breaking this 
law: “It is my Father who glorifies me (i.e. “knows” me; “honors” 
me), he of whom you say, “He is our God,’ though you do not know him” 
(8,54-55). Moreover, this accusation occurs again when the disciples are 
warned, “because they do not know him who sent me” (15,21; cf. 16,3). 
By not acknowledging whom God acknowledges, they do not honor 
God. 
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3. Glorifying God by Giving Glory to the One Whom God Glorifies 


Jesus neither seeks nor accepts glory for himself (5,41; 8,50), but 
judges harshly those who prefer the glory of men to the glory that comes 
from God (7,18; 14,43). “Giving glory to God” describes what Jesus him- 
self does; for “the one who seeks the glory of him who sent him is true, 
and there is nothing false in him” (7,18; cf. 12,28). Moreover, when God 
is glorified, so too is Jesus: “[Lazarus’s illness] is for the glory of God, so 
that the Son of God may be glorified by means of it” (11,4). Thus, giv- 
ing glory to the Son means giving glory to the Father. Therefore, Jesus 
keeps the commandment, “Glorify your name” (12,28), but his oppo- 
nents break it: “They loved the glory of men rather than the glory of 
God” (12,42). 


4. Honoring God by Honoring the Agent Whom God Sends 


When we phrase the commandment to “honor your father” in this 
way, we are recalling the principle of agency that is well attested in this 
Gospel. God is honored when God’s agent is honored, which means that 
receiving him whom God has sent is receiving God also. Receiving God’s 
agent, moreover, is expressed in many ways, such as accepting the word 
of Jesus as the word of the one who sent him. For example, Jesus con- 
stantly declares that his own word or words are not his: “I speak the words 
of the one who sent me” (3,34); “What I have to say was commanded by 
the Father who sent me” (12,49; cf. 7,16). Jesus insists that he both knows 
and observes this, and so honors God: “I came not of my own accord, 
but he sent me” (8,42), and that “I do not seek my own will, but the will 
of him who sent me” (5,30). Receiving God’s agent is often phrased as 
“believing” Jesus, a proof that the believer is believing God. 

Yet, as clearly as Jesus acts as agent of the Father who sent him, others 
violate this by not believing in him whom God has sent. Jesus openly accuses 
them: “You do not believe in the one whom he has sent” (5,38), which is 
not an observation, but an accusation. Proof of this evil is found in their 
treatment, not only of Jesus, but also of his disciples: “They will do this to 
you [...] because they do not know the one who sent me” (15,21; 16,3). 

Phrased another way, they do not accept the testimony that the one who 
sent Jesus gives him: “The Father who sent me has himself borne witness 
to me” (5,37; cf. 8,16.18). They display this primarily when they reject 
the works of Jesus, especially his actions on the Sabbath. Jesus declares: 
“I have a testimony greater than John’s. The works that the Father has 
given me to complete, the very works that I am doing, testify on my behalf 
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that the Father has sent me” (5,37). The man born blind appeals to the 
same argument that Jesus must be sent by God (9,17.30-33). But Jesus 
himself returns to this testimony: “The works that I do in my Father’s 
name testify to me” (10,25), and “If I am not doing the works of my 
Father, then do not believe me. But if I do them, even though you do not 
believe me, believe the works” (10,38). Therefore, Jesus acts as the perfect 
agent, in full conformity with the law of agency. His audience, however, 
by rejecting Jesus as agent does not honor the Father who sent him. 


IV. THE NINTH COMMANDMENT 
“You shall not bear false witness against your neighbor” 
(Exod 20,16; Deut 5,20). 


As with other commandments, the meaning of this one was broadened 
beyond the literal text ?!, which suggests that we should consider it broadly 
as including false witnessing and lying *?. Because of the numerous mutual 
accusations between the opponents and Jesus over lying, we begin there. 
Some in the crowd at the Feast of Tabernacles accuse Jesus of deception, 
a synonym for lying: “Others were saying, ‘No, he is deceiving (planai) 
the crowd’” (7,12) 23. Later “the chief priests and Pharisees” suggest that 
the failure of their police to arrest Jesus was due to being deceived by him: 
“Are you led astray (peplanésthe)?” (7,47). Alternately, Jesus accuses his 
opponents of descending from the original liar: “You are from your father 
the devil, and you choose to do your father’s desires. He was a murderer 
from the beginning and does not stand in the truth, because there is no 
truth in him. When he lies, he speaks according to his own nature, for he 
is a liar and the father of lies” (8,44). What “lies” are they telling? They 
accuse Jesus of being a deceiver or a sinner and law-breaker, which argues 
that he cannot be God’s agent. Reciprocally, Jesus speaks a judgment that 
both proves himself innocent of lying even as it accuses his opponents: 
“But I know him; if I were to say that I do not know him, I would be a 
liar like you. But I do know him and I keep his word” (8,55). 


2! This same “broadening” can be seen in Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount: “You have 
heard it said [...] but I say to you”. 

2 We must be clear what they and we understand by “lie and lying”. D.W. Wove (“Lie, 
Lying”, ISBE 3.128-129) defines a lie as a statement used with the intention of deceiving 
or defrauding, as Satan did to Eve. R. CoLLINS (“Ten Commandments”, ABD 6.385-386) 
notes that it can include meaningless or incorrect speech or wrongful condemnation or 
deception. False oaths belong here. 

23 There are many synonyms for “lying”, such as “falsehood”, “deception”, “treach- 
ery”, “beguiling”; in Greek, the terms are: pseudos (“falsehood”); dolos (“craftiness”), 
plane (“deceiving”), apaté (“beguiling”), and paralogizomai (“cheat”). The understanding 
of it, then, is very broad. 
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The understanding of “false witnessing” (i.e. “testifying”) devel- 
oped in several directions. In John we find an extended controversy 
over: (1) what constitutes valid testimony; (2) what importance should 
be given to the role and status of the person who testifies; (3) slanderous 
accusations that Jesus is a demon (7,20; 8,48; 10,20); and (4) a contrast 
between true and false testimonies. 

First, mention of a “law” about acceptable testimony occurs in 8,13- 
14, thought to refer to Num 35,30 and Deut 17,6, which applies only in 
capital cases 24. Jesus’ judges exclude any testimony by Jesus himself. 
But this controversy is argued both ways: 

The Pharisees then said to him, “You are testifying on your own behalf; 
your testimony is not valid”. Jesus answered, “Even if I testify on my own 
behalf, my testimony is valid because I know where I have come from and 
where I am going [...] In your law (ev toi nomöi) it is written that the testi- 


mony of two witnesses is valid. I testify on my own behalf, and the Father 
who sent me testifies on my behalf” (8,13-17). 


Who witnesses on Jesus’ behalf? According to 8,16, “the Father who sent 
me bears witness to me”. Indeed, God often testified throughout Jesus’ 
previous trials °°. For example, “The Father who sent me has borne wit- 
ness to me” (5,37), which is manifested in “the works which the Father 
has granted me to accomplish” (5,36), a testimony argued again and again 
(10,25.38; 15,24). 
It is well known that the success of witnesses depends on their rank 
and status. Harvey’s remarks are convincing: 
Whose word can we trust? If a citizen who enjoyed the respect of society 
solemnly affirmed that something was the case, this was all one could ask 
for. If two or three such citizens gave identical evidence (and stood up to 


cross-examination), this was sufficient even to condemn a man to death 
[...] The all-important question was the character of the witnesses 20. 


Moreover, in this Gospel many other notable persons testify on Jesus’ 
behalf. First of all, “a man sent by God” came “to bear testimony to the 
light” (1,6-7.15). This man testified about “the Lamb of God” (1,29.35), 
and his testimony was secured by what he saw as an eyewitness: “He 
who sent me to baptize with water said to me, ‘He on whom you see the 


24 C.K. BARRETT (The Gospel According to John [London 1962] 279) stated the conven- 
tional interpretation: “In the Old Testament it is expressly stated that one witness is inade- 
quate on a capital charge (Num 35,30; Deut 17,6; cf. Deut 19,15), but in the Mishnah the 
application of the principle is extended (Rosh Ha-Shanah 3.1; Ketuboth 2.9: ‘None may 
be believed when he testifies of himself [...] None may testify of himself’. These passages 
deal with particular cases but appear to apply to them a general principle)”. 

2 Harvey, Jesus on Trial, 33-45. 

26 Harvey, Jesus on Trial, 20. 
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Spirit descend and remain, this is he who baptizes with the Holy Spirit 
(1,31-33). John, moreover, was a witness acceptable to these very oppo- 
nents: “You sent messengers to John, and he testified to the truth [...] He 
was a burning and shining lamp, and you were willing to rejoice for a 
while in his light” (5,33-35) 7. The very Scriptures, in which “you think 
that you have eternal life, it is they that bear witness to me” (5,39). Finally, 
Moses also bore witness when “he wrote about me” (5,46) 28. 

Third, their scurrilous accusations against Jesus carry great social weight. 
The charge that “He has a demon” (7,20; 8,48; 10,20) is hardly innocent 
in a culture that considers itself attacked by Satan. Fourth, this narrative 


often presents conflicting testimony about Jesus. 


1. “While some said, ‘He is a good 
man’ [...] 


1. “[...] others said, ‘No, he is deceiv- 
ing the crowd’” (7,12). 


2. “Some said, ‘Is not this the man 
whom they are trying to kill? [...] Yet 
we know where this man is from; but 
when the Messiah comes, no one will 
know where he is from’” (7,25-27). 


2. “Many in the crowd believed in him 
and were saying, ‘When the Messiah 
comes, will he do more signs than this 
man has done?’” (7,31). 


3. “The police went back to the chief 
priests and Pharisees [...] ‘Why did you 
not arrest him?’ The police answered, 
‘Never has anyone spoken like this!’” 
(7,45-46). 


4. “Nicodemus asked, ‘Our law does 
not judge people without first giving 
them a hearing to find out what they 
are doing, does it?’” (7,50-51). 


3. “The Pharisees replied, ‘Surely you 
have not been deceived too, have you? 
Has any one of the authorities or of the 
Pharisees believed in him?’” (7,47- 
48). 


4. They replied, “Surely you are not 
also from Galilee, are you? Search and 
you will see that no prophet is to arise 
from Galilee” (7,52). 


5. “Some Pharisees said, “This man is 
not from God, for he does not observe 
the Sabbath’” (9,16a). 


6. “They called the man who had been 
blind, and said, ‘Give glory to God! We 
know that this man is a sinner’” (9,24). 


5. “But others said, ‘How can a man 
who is a sinner perform such signs?’ 
And they were divided [...] So they 
said again to the blind man, ‘What do 
you say about him? It was your eyes he 
opened’. He said, ‘He is a prophet’” 
(9,16b-17). 


6. “I do not know whether he is a sin- 
ner. One thing I do know, that though I 
was blind, now I see” (9,25). 


27 U,C. von WAHLDE, “The Witnesses to Jesus in 5,31-40 and Belief in the Fourth 


Gospel”, CBQ 43 (1981) 385-408. 


28 The testimony of the Gospel’s author is likewise reliable, because he is an eyewitness 


(19,35; 21,24). 
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7. “They reviled him, ‘You are his dis- 
ciple, but we are disciples of Moses. 
We know that God has spoken to 
Moses, but as for this man, we do not 
know where he comes from’” (9,28- 
29). 


7. “The man answered, ‘Here is an 
astonishing thing! You do not know 
where he comes from, and yet he 
opened my eyes [...] If this man were 
not from God, he could do nothing’” 


(9,30-33). 


8. “The Jews were divided because of 
these words. Many said, ‘He has a 
demon and is out of his mind. Why lis- 
ten to him?’” (10,19-20). 


9. “ Others said, ‘These are not the 
words of one who has a demon. Can a 
demon open the eyes of the blind?’” 
(10,21). 


Although the explicit text of this commandment is not stated in John, 
it operates widely, perhaps because the formal structure of so many epi- 
sodes is that of a forensic trial, where testimony is so vital. Nevertheless, 
witnessing occurs, whether related to a trial or not, as in the case of John 
the Baptist. No one ever accused Jesus of giving false testimony, only 
that his solitary testimony is not valid. Finally, contrasting testimony (i.e. 
“division”) regularly occurs, which keeps the issue of false vs. true tes- 
timony before the audience. 


V. THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 
“You shall not kill” (Exod 20,13; Deut 5,17). 


Who is killing whom? Murder and theft, appear together, which are 
done not by Jesus but by others. Furthermore, we must distinguish 
attempts to kill Jesus from killing the sheep of the flock. Concerning the 
killing of Jesus, we are confronted by a disingenuous disclaimer that 
Jesus” enemies do not have authority to kill anyone (18,31), which belies 
their repeated attempts to kill him ”. Because attempts to kill Jesus only 
begin in 5,18, we take the controversy over killing to be the traditional 
response to blasphemy (5,18; 7,1.19.20; 8,37.40). 

The proper Johannine discussion of “killing” occurs in John 10. 
Although Jesus is never accused of killing others, he accuses them: “The 
thief comes only to steal and kill and destroy” (10,10). Apropos of this 
accusation, the author establishes a syncrisis between Jesus and “all who 
came before me”. The author moves from a narrative structured as a 
forensic trial (9,1-41) to a different rhetorical mode of expression, three 


29 “Killing” is expressed by many verbs, itself a clue to its importance: (1) apokteinö 
(5,18; 7,1.19-20.25; 8,37.40; 11,53); (2) lithazò (8,59; 10,32); (3) apollymi (10,10.28); 
and (4) hypsoö (3,14; 8,23; 12,34). 
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consecutive “parables” 3°. But rather than fracture the narrative into three 
“parables”, we gain more insight when all materials in 10,1-14 are recog- 
nized as a series of syncrises. These syncrises share a familiar vocabulary: 
shepherd, sheepfold, door in and out of the sheepfold, the correct way of 
entering the sheepfold, the recognition by the sheep of the voice of the 
shepherd but not that of the thieves and robbers, the strategies of the shep- 
herd in contrast with those of the thieves and bandits, contrasting results 
of all of their actions (pasture and life versus death and destruction), and 
contrasting roles (noble shepherd versus hireling). The syncrises basically 
contrast a shepherd who gives life with others who bring harm to the 
sheep. Thus, “those who came before me” are they who “kill and destroy”. 
Put in synoptic form, the syncrises 3! look like this: 


1. “Who does not enter the sheepfold 
by the door but climbs in another way, 
that man is a thief and a robber”. 


1. “[...] but he who enters by the door 
is the shepherd of the sheep”. 


2. “A stranger they will not follow, 
but they will flee from him, for they 
do not know his voice”. 


2. “The sheep hear his voice, and he 
calls out his own sheep by name and 
leads them out. When he has brought 
out all of his own, he goes before 
them; the sheep follow him, for they 
know his voice”. 


3. “AIl who came before me are 
thieves and robbers and the sheep did 
not heed (hear) them”. 


3. “I am the door; if any one enters by 
me will be saved, and will go in and 
out and find pasture”. 


4. “The thief comes only to steal and 
kill and destroy”. 


4. “I came that they may have life and 
have it abundantly”. 


5. “The hireling cares nothing for the 


5. “The noble shepherd lays down his 


sheep and he flees; and the wolf 
snatches them and scatters them”. 


life for his sheep” 32. 


30 The literary form of the three items stitched together there has been debated for many 
years; for the status of the discussion, see U. Busse, “Open Questions on John 10”, in The 
Shepherd Discourse of John 10 and Its Context (eds. J. BEUTLER — R. FORTNA) (Cambridge 
1991) 6-17. See also J.A.T. ROBINSON, “The Parable of the Shepherd”, ZAW 46 (1955) 
233-240. 

3! A syncrisis is a very common rhetorical genre taught in the rhetorical handbooks, 
and as a genre proper to the cultural world of the author it seems preferable to what is 
proposed by J.A. Du RAND, “A Syntactical and Narratological Reading of John 10 in 
Coherence with Chapter 9”, in The Shepherd Discourse of John 10 and Its Context (eds. 
J. BEUTLER — R. FORTNA) (Cambridge 1990) 103-114. 

32 Although the controversy in 6,31-58 has nothing to do with the sixth commandment 
(killing), it is nevertheless cast as a syncrisis between Moses and Jesus in terms of the 
breads they proffer. 
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Later Jesus warns his disciples that they, too, will be targets of murder 
and killing. Worse, their killers will think that they are worshiping God: 
“An hour is coming when those who kill you will think that by doing so 
they are offering worship to God” (16,2; cf. 21,18-19). Finally, Jesus 
charges some opponents with being chips off the old block of their father(s) 
who were murderers and liars: “You are from your father the devil, and 
you choose to do your father’s desires. He was a murderer from the begin- 
ning” (8,44). 

If Jesus’ opponents are murderers who kill and destroy, Jesus acts as the 
purveyor of life; he has power to take back his life (10,18). This theme is 
very well known, and needs no discussion. The remark that the “sheep 
hear the shepherd’s voice” (10,5) repeats what Jesus claimed earlier: “The 
hour is coming when all who are in their graves will hear his voice and 
will come out — those who have done good, to the resurrection of life, and 
those who have done evil, to the resurrection of condemnation” (5,28- 
29; cf. 10,26). Lazarus, moreover, heard Jesus’ voice and came out of the 
tomb (11,43-44). Jesus, moreover, acts as a noble shepherd, who “lays 
down his own life for his sheep” (10,11.15). 


VI. THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 
“You shall not steal” (Exod 20,15; Deut 5,19). 


Although John’s audience knew the commandment prohibiting “theft” 
or “stealing”, was it related to the tenth commandment on “coveting” 33? 
Since the work of A. Alt, this commandment is accepted as prohibiting the 
kidnapping of free Israelites to enslave or to sell them 34. We are encour- 
aged, then, to focus less on the stealing of something and attend to how 
those called “thieves and robbers” affect the freedom or slavery of others. 
The terms k/éptés and /éstés first appear when two types of shepherds are 
contrasted, implying that they deal with sheep, who are metaphors for 


1. “Our fathers ate manna in the wilderness; 1. “It was not Moses who gave you the bread 
as it is written, “He gave them bread from from heaven; my Father gives you true bread. 


heaven to eat’” (6,31). that comes down from heaven” (6,32). 

2. “Your fathers ate the manna in the wilder- 2. “This is the bread which comes down from 

ness and they died” (6,49). heaven, that a man may eat of it and not die” 
(6,50). 

3. “[...] not such as the fathers ate and died” 3. “This is the bread which came down from 

(6,58a). heaven [...] Who eats this bread will live for- 


ever” (6,58b). 


33 See note 5 above. 
34 COLLINS, “Ten Commandments”, 386. 
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persons who hear the voice of the true shepherd. Sheep equals persons, 
not things. There is a proper way to enter the sheepfold, and those who 
enter “by another way” are thieves and robbers (10,1). And because this 
is the first item in the series of syncrises, it establishes the basis of the 
comparison, which is repeated in 10,8 and 10,19. These “thieves and 
robbers” are not cattle thieves who raid herds for animals to sell later. 
The “thief comes only to steal and kill and destroy” (10,10). 

Because “stealing” has to do with persons, not animals, we link it with 
“casting out” (aposynagogos), “scattering” (skorpizö), and “snatching 
out of my hand” (harpazö). The sheep in view are both those who would 
join Jesus or who have already joined: both are threatened and hindered. 
Those who might join Jesus’ flock are threatened with expulsion from the 
synagogue (9,22; 12,42) and so fear stops them 3; on the other hand, 
Jesus forewarns his disciples to defuse such fear (16,1-2). Moreover, Jesus 
claims power to protect “my sheep who hear my voice” (19,27). He gives 
them “eternal life, and they shall never perish, and no one shall snatch 
them out of my hand” (10,28). Whatever happens in this life, they remain 
his sheep forever, even if they die 3°. “Scattering”, which the hireling 
allows (10,12), will occur in the future for some disciples: “The hour is 
coming when you will be scattered, each man to his home, and you will 
leave me alone” (16,32). 

Therefore, when Jesus’ rivals are labeled “thieves and robbers”, he 
refers to the harm they do to the sheep, his disciples, not to anything that 
has been stolen. The law and its refined reference to kidnapping may be 
presumed to be well known. It is the preferred charge against leaders of 
the opposition. 


VII. THE THIRD COMMANDMENT 


“You shall not take the name of the Lord your God in vain” 
(Exod 20,7; Deut 5,11). 


In its purest form, this commandment intended to prevent misuse of 
God’s name in magic, that is, forcing God to do something. It also had 
to do with swearing an oath in God’s name, again possibly encroaching 
on God’s sovereignty. In the interpretation of the decalogue over time °”, 
other meanings of this emerged, such as endeavors to maintain the sanctity 


35 Compare with “Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees [...] for you neither enter your- 
selves, nor allow those who would enter to go in” (Matt 23,13; cf. 3 John 10). 

36 A comparable thing was said in John 6,40.51.54. 

37 M. Rose, “Name of God in the Old Testament”, ABD 4.1001-1011. 
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of God’s name by making it ineffable. Thus honoring the name of God 
was linked with avoiding abuse of it. 

John reports that Jesus honored God’s name: “Father, glorify thy name” 
(12,28), thus keeping the commandment. Although there is potential dan- 
ger in vainly assuming God’s name, the main concern in John focuses on 
respecting the one who comes “in the name of the Lord”. So, by honoring 
the bearer of the name, one honors the person who is thus named. Very 
few, however, accept Jesus as “coming in the name of the Lord”: “I have 
come in my Father’s name, and you do not accept me; if another comes 
in his own name, you will accept him” (5,43). 

The Gospel asserts that Jesus himself honored God because “I have 
made your name known (ephanerösa) to those whom you gave me from 
the world” (17,6), and “I made your name known (egnörisa) to them, and 
I will make it known” (7,26). The referent in both cases is “your name”. 
But which name is this? When did he do it? What happened? What did 
he reveal? He was accused of “calling God his own Father” (5,18), which 
they regarded as blasphemy because this was interpreted as “making him- 
self equal to God” (5,18). “Father”, then, is suspect. Another explanation 
might be Jesus’ use of the name I AM, which caused people either to 
scratch their heads (8,24-25) or to fall to the ground (18,6). 

In addition to conventional scholarship on “I AM” 38, we suggest another 
meaning to this name, that is, it expresses a quality unique to God, “who 
was and is and is coming” 3, namely, time duration, indicating a begin- 
ning, a middle (i.e. present), and an end yet to be revealed in the future. 
When Jesus says that “before Abraham came into being (genesthai), 
I AM” (8,58), he claims existence far back in the past, so far that he “is” 
before Abraham. Next, to those seeking to arrest him, Jesus identifies him- 
self as I AM, a numinous response which causes them to fall to the ground 
(18,4-6) at a precise moment in narrative time. Finally, Jesus fast-forwards 
to a time after his death: “When you have lifted up the Son of Man, then 
you will realize that I AM” (8,28). The occasion is his death (“when you 
have lifted up the Son of Man”), but death does not eradicate Jesus because 


38 For a survey of the discussion on this, see P. HARNER, The “I AM” of the Fourth 
Gospel (Philadelphia, PA 1970); see also R.E. Brown, The Gospel According to John, 533- 
538, and R. SCHNACKENBURG, The Gospel According to St. John (New York 1982) 79-89; 
H. ZIMMERMANN, “Das absolute egö eimi als neutestamentliche Offenbarungsformel”, BZ 4 
(1960) 54-69, 266-276. For an excellent recent discussion of this, see C.H. WILLIAMS, 
“I Am’ or ‘I am He’? Self-Declaratory Pronouncements in the Fourth Gospel and in 
Rabbinic Tradition”, in Jesus in the Johannine Tradition (eds. R. FORTNA — T. THATCHER) 
(Louisville, KY 2001) 343-352. 

39 “I AM” is accepted as God’s personal name (Exod 3,14); in Revelation, God is 
addressed and referred to by it (Rev 1,4.8; 11,17; 16,5). 
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he has power over death, to lay down his life and to take it back. Jesus will 
be I AM even after death *°. He is worthy to bear this descriptive name of 
God. 


VII. THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 
“You shall not commit adultery” (Exod 20,14; Deut 5,18). 


Any consideration of this commandment in John must focus on the nar- 
rative in 8,1-11 *', although one might be tempted to include the remarks 
about the Samaritan woman’s many husbands (4,15-19). But this com- 
mandment is explicitly referenced by teachers of the law: “Now in the law 
Moses commanded us to stone such women” (8,5). Here, then, we focus 
not on the scholarly questions about it. In fact, the only reason for consid- 
ering this story is its location. Why is it here in the narrative? 

Raymond Brown took up this very point before making his own obser- 
vation. Two major suggestions, he notes, are not persuasive: neither Eileen 
Guilding’s argument that its position is due to a lectionary cycle *, nor 
Schilling’s assertion of parallels between the trial of Susanna in Daniel 


4° Support for this interpretation can be found in the targums to Exod 3,14. Tgs. Yer. I, 
II and Neof all interpret the “I AM” of Exod 3,14 in ways which bring out a sense of 
God’s past and future eternity, as the following chart indicates: 


Tg. Yer. I Tg. Yer. II Tg. Neof. 
And the Lord And the Memra of And the Lord 
said to Moses: the Lord said to said to Moses: 
Moses: 
“He who spoke & “He who said to the “I AM WHO I AM” 
the world was; who world, ‘Be!’ and 
spoke and all things it was; and who 
were”. shall yet say to it 
‘Be!’ and it will be”. 
And he said: And he said: And he said: 
“Say this to the “Say this to the “Say this to the 
children of Israel: children of Israel: children of Israel: 
‘I AM has sent me ‘I AM HE WHOIS & ‘He who spoke & 
to you”. WHO WILL BE has sent the world was 
me to you.’” from the beginning & shall 
say again to it “Be!” & it 
shall be’ — he has sent me to 
you.’” 


The texts and translations used here are those of M. MCNAMARA, The New Testament 
and the Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch (AnB 27; Rome 1966) 97-112. 

41 J.P. HEL, “The Story of Jesus and the Adulteress (John 7,53 — 8,11) Reconsidered”, 
Bib 72 (1991) 182-191; D.B. WALLACE, “Reconsidering ‘The Story of Jesus and the Adul- 
teress Reconsidered’”, NTS 39 (1993) 290-296. 

4 E. GuILDING, The Fourth Gospel and Jewish Worship. A Study of the Relation of 
St. John’s Gospel to the Ancient Jewish Lectionary System (Oxford 1960) 110-112, 214. 
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and this story in John *#. For whatever reason 8,1-11 was inserted pre- 
cisely here, the scribe responsible for this appreciated that “[the] locali- 
zation of the story in the general context of John vii and viii can be found 
in the fact that it illustrates certain statements of Jesus in those chapters, 
for example, viii 15, ‘I pass judgment on no one’; viii 46, “Can any of 
you convict me of sin?’” 4. We suggest that its inclusion be attributed 
to the fact that it discusses one more of the Ten Commandments. It is 
more than another example of the judgment on sin in John 8 *°, because 
it contains a formal discussion of “Thou shalt not commit adultery” 
(Mark 10,19; Matt 19,18). 

One might consider the structure of 8,1-11 as a typical chreia. Jesus, 
who was teaching in the Temple, is thereby credited with some prowess. 
Antagonists attack him with a critical question, one calculated to dis- 
prove his reputation for wisdom. Jesus, the protagonist, deftly deflects 
the challenge so well that his antagonists flee from the field. 

Another way of imagining 8,1-11 is to view it in terms of a trial *. 
The Pharisees bring a capital accusation against the woman, based on 
eyewitness testimony (8,3). The law could not be clearer. But who judges 
here? Is it Jesus who concludes the episode with, “Neither do I condemn 
you. Go your way, and from now on do not sin again” (8,11), or is it 
Moses who gave the law that imposed a penalty for its infractions? As 
in a correct forensic procedure, this passage contains a law, accusers and 
accused, but there is no verdict and no sentence. Nevertheless, recognition 
that a forensic trial is occurring provides one more reason why the story 
was included at all: it is itself one more forensic trial being narrated among 
many other such trials, and it is explicitly concerned with one of the com- 
mandments. 


CONCLUSION AND FURTHER QUESTIONS 


A careful examination of the charges made against Jesus and by Jesus 
against his accusers reveals many references to the Ten Commandments 
in the narrative between 5,1 and 10,39. As accusations pass back and forth, 
they find a natural place in the forensic structure of the continuous trials 
conducted in this part of the narrative. It would be naive to expect the 


43 F.A. SCHILLING, “The Story of Jesus and the Adulteress”, ATR 37 (1955) 91-106. 

44 Brown, The Gospel According to John, 335-336. 

45 E. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel (London 71947) 571. 

46 Yet, J.D.M. DERRETT (“The Woman Taken in Adultery”, Law in the New Testament 
[London 1970] 156-188) argues strongly against this. 
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exact words found in Exodus and Deuteronomy to be cited, because the 
interpretation of each commandment fits the narrative in which it occurs. 
Matthew’s presentation of them in the Sermon on the Mount indeed cites 
three of them as a block; but then, Matthew is not John. Yet, Matthew’s 
treatment of each includes an expansion of each, which is what John is 
actually narrating. 

It is one thing to examine the Ten Commandments, one at a time. But 
John placed the discussion of them in a rhetorical framework well known 
at that time, a forensic trial. The narrative from 5,1 to 10,39 consists of a 
collection of forensic trials. This, then, is the proper rhetorical background 
for discussing the Ten Commandments, because it allows for each to be 
stated and debated. Each trial contains the requisite elements of a foren- 
sic proceeding: accusation of lawbreaking, testimony, verdict, and sen- 
tence. Because the trials must continue up to the great trial before Pilate, 
the typical forensic procedure is often abridged. But should a person be 
charged with lawbreaking, the accused would be branded a “sinner”, 
with immediate loss of honor and standing. The antagonists, moreover, are 
those who claim to know the law and so appear as experts. But Jesus, who 
knows what God has authorized him to say and to do, acts as the accused 
and accuser. The trials from 5,1 through 10,39 end when Jesus hides him- 
self from his accusers #7. 

We have focused on the materials beginning in 5,1 and ending in 10,39 
for several reasons. First, John narrates there a succession of forensic 
trials. Typical of trials, these contain accusation and counter-accusation, 
which resembles an extended halachic debate. Jesus is accused of breaking 
the law and returns the compliment. Hence, the one who is judged becomes 
the judge. 

There are two more trials in John which have nothing to do with the 
halachic wrangling narrated. A secret trial of Jesus by the Jerusalem 
“council” (11,47-53) is narrated, but with no fault found other than the 
envy of the elders. Later Jesus is publicly tried before Pilate (18,28 — 
19,22), where his accusers charge him with blasphemy: “We have a law, 
and according to that law he ought to die because he made himself God” 
(19,7). They still accuse him of breaking the first commandment, as they 
have throughout chapters 5 to 10. But, oh, the irony! By rejecting Jesus, 
the agent, they reject God, his sender, and so they diminish God’s status. 


47 Certain trials end, but two others will be narrated: the secret trial of Jesus before the 
Jerusalem “council” (11,47-53) and his public trial before Pilate (18,28 — 19,22). There are 
no law-breaking charges at the “council”, only manifestation of the accusers’ envy; before 
Pilate, although Jesus’ accusers claim that he broke the first commandment (19,7), they 
abandon their own God: “We have no king but Caesar” (19,15). 
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Moreover, when they boast, “We have no king but Caesar” (19,15), they 
are rejecting God as king by accepting Caesar as their sovereign. 

The substance of the charges raised from 5,1 to 10,39 is the “Ten” 
Commandments as they were expressed by New Testament writers. No 
New Testament author cites all of them at one time, although it is evident 
that they know both tablets, those pertaining to God and those concern- 
ing Israelites (Mark 12,29-30). Arguing that “ten” are discussed depends 
on how certain commandments tended to be paired, such as “theft” and 
“covetousness”. But since John cites or refers to so many commandments, 
we can safely say that he intended to present all or most of them. The 
gathering of so many in these chapters is of thematic significance. 

The aim of this article has never been to engage in combat with other 
interpreters of this Gospel. Rather, it is sufficient if a comprehensive, plau- 
sible argument can be made for a new conversation partner. The con- 
versation is not just about individual pieces of the narrative, but about a 
thematic pattern which structures the center of the narrative, namely, the 
“Ten” Commandments. 

Turning now to specific items argued in John 5 to 10, we conclude: 


1. We take as demonstrated that John formally structured the central nar- 
ratives from 5,1 to 10,39 as forensic trials and halachic controversies, 
over and over again. Jesus’ role and status, then, should be appreciated 
in this light. 

2. In this forensic narrative, we find the “Ten” Commandments both sta- 
ted and debated. It is not surprising that the way they are understood in 
this Gospel is much broader than their terse citation in Exodus 20 and 
Deuteronomy 5. The only commandment about which there is any 
doubt is the tenth commandment, “You shall not covet your neighbor’s 
house [...] or anything that is your neighbor’s house” (Exod 20,17; 
Deut 5,21). 

3. The “Ten” Commandments function as more important than other 
“laws” found in Israel’s tradition. The controversy over them is hardly 
a halachic or academic debate, because they are the very substance of 
the charge of lawbreaking, which, if sustained, would disqualify Jesus 
from public teaching. The stakes are very high. 

4. In the forensic trials, Jesus plays two roles. First he is the figure char- 
ged and attacked, but then he assumes the role of judge who turns the 
tables and accuses his accusers. This, too, is common in trials. 

5. But why present Jesus in this particular dynamic? As a result of this 
extended trial, what is said about him, his role and status? One conclu- 
sion would be to confirm his role as agent of God, who is sent by God, 
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speaks God’s words, and works God’s works. He is, moreover, given 
the exercise of God’s two powers, creative power (5,17-18) and exe- 
cutive power (5,19-29). All of this is found in his own testimony. God, 
then, ascribes to him his role and status. 

6. As all know, trials (accusations and verdicts) serve to make boundaries. 
Observers of the law are distinguished from lawbreakers, saints vs. sin- 
ner, true teachers vs. false ones, and ultimately synagogue vs. disciples 
expelled from the synagogue 4. As we saw above when testimonies 
about Jesus were contrasted, the author makes these boundaries with 
clarity. 

7. In his defense (5,19-29), Jesus claims that God endowed him with exe- 
cutive power, one major aspect of which is judgment; this he exercises 
throughout these trials by accusing his accusers of not honoring God. 

8. But judgment also means in 5,28-29 that he is the agent of resurrection 
to life or to condemnation. This effectively establishes for Jesus sove- 
reign authority over all living persons, and over the House of Israel in 
particular. 

9. Involved here is “condemnation of the world”, namely, the enemies 
of Jesus and his disciples. He has the last word, which is a final word 
on who lives or who “dies in their sins”. 


Jesuit Hall Jerome H. NEYREY 
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SUMMARY 


In the forensic trials narrated in John 5-11, accusations of breaking the Ten 
Commandments occur regularly against Jesus and by Jesus against his accusers. 
Most frequently, the fourth commandment regarding Sabbath observance cuts 
both ways: Jesus’ working/healing vs. their circumcision on the Sabbath. But Jesus 
is regularly accused of breaking the first commandment by making himself equal 
to God, and the third by speaking God’s name and using it as his own. Conversely, 
Jesus accuses his accusers of idolatry (Moses’s serpent), adultery, theft, murder, 
and false witness. Keeping or violating any of the Ten Commandments distin- 
guishes the narrative characters as saints or sinners. 


48 W.A. MEEKS ( “The Man from Heaven in Johannine Sectarianism”, JBL 91 [1972] 
44-72) persuasively argues this point, noting the corollary between the conflict between 
Jesus and his accusers and that between the disciples and the synagogue. Division and dis- 
tinction are the desired results from the trials. 


SLAVES, FREEDPERSONS, AND PARABLES: 
TWO NOTES ON A RECENT STUDY OF THE SHEPHERD OF 
HERMAS, SIMILITUDE 5 


I. RECENT SCHOLARSHIP ON HERMAS THE FREEDMAN 


In a 2018 article Mary Ann Beavis argues that the parable in Simili- 
tude 5 of the Shepherd of Hermas is best understood in light of Hermas’s 
likely status as a freedman, that is, a manumitted former slave !. Beavis 
follows “the common scholarly opinion” by locating Hermas among second- 
century freedpersons living in the Roman Empire *. After Hermas is situ- 
ated in this way, Beavis insightfully reads the unusual ending of the par- 
able in Herm. Sim. 5.2.2-11 (55.2-11) as a story that comes from a freed- 
man. This parable ends not only with the slave’s manumission but with 
his adoption as co-heir alongside the master’s approving freeborn son. 
Beavis’s reading is informed not only by recent scholarship on Hermas’s 
identity as a freedman but also by the comparison of the surprising ending 
in the Shepherd’s story with slave parables in the Synoptic Gospels 3. She 
sets the freedom narratives told by formerly enslaved African Americans 
alongside Herm. Sim. 5.2.2-11 (55.2-11) as an analogy that further illus- 
trates how Hermas’s experience as a freedperson affects his telling of the 
parable. Her construal of the parable of the slave as a narrative that origi- 
nated from a freedman both confirms and contributes to recent scholarship 
on Hermas’s social status, at least as it is portrayed in the narrative world 
of the Shepherd 4. 


! M.A. Beavis, “The Parable of the Slave, Son, and Vineyard: An Early Christian 
Freedman’s Narrative (Hermas Similitudes 5.2-11)”, CBQ 80 (2018) 655-669. 

> BEAVIS, “The Parable”, 659. See M. GRUNDEKEN, Community Building in the Shepherd 
of Hermas. A Critical Study of Some Key Aspects (VCSup 131; Leiden 2015) 18-19; 
C. OSIEK, The Shepherd of Hermas (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 1999) 21-22; J. RUPKE, 
On Roman Religion. Lived Religion and the Individual in Ancient Rome (Townsend 
Lectures — Cornell Studies in Classical Philology; Ithaca, NY 2016) 146-148; A. WEIss, 
“Hermas’ ‘Biography’: Social Upward and Downward Mobility of an Independent Freed- 
man”, Ancient Society 39 (2009) 185-202. 

3 E.g., Matt 21,33-46; 24,45-51; 25,14-30; Mark 12,1-12; 13,34; Luke 12,41-46; 
19,11-27; 20,9-19. 

4 I use the italicized and capitalized “Shepherd” to refer to the apocalyptic text known 
as the Shepherd of Hermas. The non-italicized form “shepherd” refers to the character 
who serves as Hermas’s angelus interpres from Herm. Vis. 5.1 — Sim. 10.4.5 (25.1 — 
114.5). 
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This brief article builds upon two suggestions from Beavis that are wor- 
thy of further elaboration in light of Hermas’s likely status as a freedman. 
First, when read as a text originating from a freedman, it is easier to under- 
stand not only the attention given to marginalized figures in the parable of 
the slave (Herm. Sim. 5.2.2-11 [55.2-11]) but also the mutual provision for 
rich and poor in the parable of the elm and vine (Herm. Sim. 2.1-10 [51.1- 
10]). The structural similarities between these two parables point to similar 
origins among freedpersons. Second, the christological interpretation of 
the former slave’s arduous horticultural labor allegorizes Jesus’ salvific 
work in terms of a freedman’s experience (Herm. Sim. 5.5.2 — 5.6.4 [58.2 — 
59.4]). Such an identification may build upon early Christian understand- 
ings of Jesus as a slave, but the Shepherd’s interpretation of Jesus’ story 
goes further by linking the work of the Son of God with that of freedper- 
sons and slaves. While Beavis makes helpful allusions to both the treat- 
ment of rich and poor in Similitude 2 and the christological allegory of 
Similitude 5, they are necessarily brief in light of her focus on the parable 
itself. This study endeavors to take up her suggestions and to place them 
more securely in the narrative world of the Shepherd so that the location 
of the parable of the slave, the story of the elm and vine, and Hermas’s 
christological interpretation can be understood in light of Hermas’s status 
as a freedman. 


II. HERMAS AND ROMAN-ERA FREEDPERSONS 


Before proceeding to the Similitudes, however, it may be useful to out- 
line briefly the narrative evidence for Hermas’s freedman status and to say 
something about the place of freedpersons in the Roman Empire. The intro- 
duction of Hermas within the apocalyptic narrative strongly suggests that 
Hermas was a freedman. He was raised by a man who does not seem to 
have been his father (Herm. Vis. 1.1.1 [1.1]) 5. He was then sold to a woman 
named Rhoda who lived in Rome ®. The action of the narrative begins with 
an encounter between Hermas and his former owner in which he sees her 
bathing in the Tiber (Herm. Vis. 1.1.1-2 [1.1-2]). Hermas protests that he 


5 The text of the Shepherd can be found in E. PRINZIVALLI — M. SIMONETTI, Seguendo 
Gesu. Testi christiani delle origini (Milan 2015) 2.177-489. 

® In referring to Rhoda, I have followed the text of PRINZIVALLI and SIMONETTI, Segu- 
endo Gesu, 220. However, the text of Herm. Vis. 1.1.1 is not certain, and an early textual 
tradition represented by the Vulgate translation, Codex Athos Grigoriou 96, and possibly 
P. Bodmer 38 do not make reference to Rhoda’s name. See further E. CASTELLI, “Gli esordi 
alternativi del Pastore di Erma”, Adamantius (forthcoming); P. CECCONI, “La padrona 
diventa serva: Un nuovo inizio del Papiro Bodmer 38”, APF 62 (2016) 361-383. 
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did nothing illicit, but the accusations of both Rhoda and the woman 
who is Hermas’s heavenly revealer counter his pleas (Herm. Vis. 1.1.5-9; 
1.2.4 [1.5-9; 2.4]). Hermas’s interactions with his former owner indi- 
cate that he was once a slave, but he did not belong to Rhoda at the end 
of her life. The story of the Shepherd reveals that Hermas had a wife 
(Herm. Vis. 2.2.3 [6.3]), and there are additional references to his house- 
hold (Herm. Vis. 1.3.1-2 [3.1-2]) and his children (Herm. Vis. 2.2.2 [6.2]; 
Mand. 12.3.6 [46.6]; Sim. 5.3.9 [56.9]; 7.6 [66.6]). It is not easy to deter- 
mine how closely Hermas, who positions himself as the implied author of 
the text, corresponds to the real author of the text 7. Yet there is no refer- 
ence to another owner or patron, so it is likely that Hermas should be 
understood as a freedman within the narrative world of the Shepherd ®. 
Freedpersons occupied a complex social position in the Roman Empire. 
They were neither slaves nor freeborn citizens. Freedpersons often con- 
tinued to associate closely with their former owners. Both Cicero and 
Pliny the Younger allowed trusted freedmen to have great autonomy over 
the finances of their estates (Cicero, Fam. 7.23.3; Pliny the Younger, 
Ep. 7.11) ?. Other freedpersons operated not just in association with but 
independently from their previous masters (Digesta 17.2.71) !°. Great 
wealth could be accumulated by former slaves who had been liberated. 
The example of Trimalchio provides a well-known, albeit stereotyped and 
satirical, literary example (Petronius, Satyricon 26-78). The dinner that 
Trimalchio shares with his guests marks him as rich, his demonstration 
of learning illustrates a desire to validate his place in society, and the loss 
of his wine coupled with the ease with which he builds new ships allows 
Petronius both to affirm the economic capabilities and to laugh at an exag- 
gerated portrait of a freedman !!. Yet the reputation of freedpersons for 
being social climbers, the realistic potential of some freedpersons to obtain 
wealth, and the influence that accompanied such economic success could 
make them an object of suspicion among freeborn citizens !?. Along with 


? While the authors in note 2 highlight Hermas’s connections with freedpersons, 
E. CASTELLI (“Dati storici e aspetti romanzeschi nelle prime due Visioni del Pastore di 
Erma: Una riconsiderazione del problema alla luce di nuove scoperte testuali”, Aug 60 
[2020] 321-340, here 334-340) and W.J. WILSON (“The Career of the Prophet Hermas”, 
HTR 20 [1927] 21-62, here 23 note 1) have compared the Shepherd’s opening with Greek 
romances. 

8 Weiss, “Hermas’ ‘Biography’”, 185-202. 

? H. MOURITSEN, The Freedman in the Roman World (Cambridge 2011) 214-215. 

10 P. GARNSEY, “Independent Freedmen and the Economy of Roman Italy under the Prin- 
cipate”, Cities, Peasants and Food in Classical Antiquity (eds. P. GARNSEY — W. SCHEIDEL) 
(Cambridge 1998) 28-44. 

!! P, VEYNE, “La vie de Trimalcion”, Annales 16 (1961) 213-247. 

12 MOURITSEN, The Freedman in the Roman World, 10-35. 
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the surprise of a former slave being adopted as a co-heir alongside a free- 
born son, the lack of suspicion among the freeborn characters in Herm. 
Sim. 5.2.2-11 (55.2-11) supports Beavis’s contention that the parable is 
best understood as a freedman’s narrative. 

With this brief sketch of Hermas and freedpersons in place, the remain- 
der of the article can turn to elaborate two suggestive observations from 
Beavis’s research, beginning with the structural similarities between the 
parable of the slave and the parable of the elm and vine. 


Ill. THE PARABLE OF THE SLAVE AND THE PARABLE OF 
THE ELM AND VINE 


The basis for the slave’s liberation in Herm. Sim. 5.2.2-8 (55.2-8) is the 
extraordinary effort that he puts into caring for the vineyard. The slave 
thus becomes a freedman due to his excellent work on the master’s behalf. 
When the slave sends the majority of his portion of the food from the 
celebratory dinner to other slaves and thereby gains their favor, the mas- 
ter adopts his former slave as a son (Herm. Sim. 5.2.9-11 [55.9-11]). The 
ground for adoption is his generous gift of food to other slaves and the 
slaves’ response of prayer and acclamation for the recently liberated slave. 
The interplay between material gifts and prayers that is found in the para- 
ble of the slave is likewise described in the earlier parable of the vine and 
the elm (Sim. 2.1-10 [51.1-10]) "°. The shepherd draws a parallel between 
the cooperation of the vine and elm in bearing fruit and the collaboration 
of the rich and poor in maintaining a healthy community. The rich are 
called to provide the poor with requisite material goods, while the poor 
will benefit the wealthy by praying for them (Herm. Sim. 2.5-7 [51.5-7]). 
In both parables, a mutual exchange occurs in which someone who is com- 
paratively rich gives to those who have less, while those who are in relative 
poverty return the gift by praying for the wealthy. 

As Beavis rightly notes, the manumitted slave in the shepherd’s parable 
acts “differently from the stereotypical grasping, social-climbing freed- 
man” of Roman literature !*. Such stereotypical depictions of freedpersons 
are at work in Petronius’s portrait of Trimalchio. Instead, the parabolic 
freedman’s remembrance of the other slaves corresponds to the mutual 
obligations of rich and poor that the shepherd discussed with Hermas 


13 N. Brox, Der Hirt des Hermas (Kommentar zu den apostolischen Väter 7; Göttingen 
1991) 313. 
14 Beavis, “The Parable”, 664. 
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earlier in Similitude 2 !5. The shepherd’s first interpretation of the parable of 
the slave cements this connection (Herm. Sim. 5.3.1-9 [56.1-9]). Although 
the shepherd primarily defines fasting in terms of keeping the Lord’s com- 
mandments rather than abstaining from food (Herm. Sim. 5.3.1-6 [56.1- 
6]), Hermas is instructed to calculate and save the cost of food that is not 
consumed when he fasts (Herm. Sim. 5.3.7 [56.7]). This money should 
be given to the widow, the orphan, and the needy. The manumitted slave 
exemplifies this practice in the parable (Herm. Sim. 5.2.9 [55.9]), while the 
parable of the elm and vine sets out the importance of mutual cooperation 
between rich and poor believers in broader terms (Herm. Sim. 2.5-7 [51.5- 
7]). Beavis is correct both to note the links between Similitudes 2 and 5 
as well as to argue that the freedman’s example can best be understood if 
the parable originated with or was tailored by a freedperson. Yet the con- 
nections between the two parables, their interpretations, and their likely 
origins with a freedperson can be deepened by considering how the para- 
bles may empower freedpersons to participate in the reciprocity of Roman 
gift-giving practices and to act in ways that are commensurate with both 
traditional Roman and early Christian values. 

Roman gift-giving expectations were complex, and the texts and phi- 
losophers who comment on such practices are far from univocal. Yet it is 
difficult to find evidence for unconditional gifts in the sense of a gift given 
with no expectation of return !9. Differences exist regarding what makes 
a fitting gift, what determines a person’s worthiness for a gift, and how to 
reciprocate in gift-giving. In the parable of the elm and the vine, there is 
a strong sense of reciprocity in the exchange. The rich give material goods 
to the needy, while the poor intercede for those who are comparatively 
wealthy (Herm. Sim. 2.5-7 [51.5-7]). The same dynamic is at work in the 
slave’s decision to pass along a portion of his food to the slaves who had 
not been freed and in the slaves’ joy in their good fortune and their prayers 
on his behalf (Herm. Sim. 5.2.9-10 [55.9-10]). The gifts given by the rich 
to the poor and by the freedman to the other slaves are not disinterested but 
instead involve a fitting return. Both the poor and the slaves are involved 
in prayer for their benefactors so that the rich and the freedman further 
benefit from their gifts. The rich receive prayers, while the freedman is 
adopted as son. The rich and the poor within the Shepherd’s community 


!5 Beavis, “The Parable”, 664; BROX, Der Hirt des Hermas, 311; M. DIBELIUS, Der 
Hirt des Hermas (HNT Ergänzungs-Band; Tübingen 1923) 567; M. LEUTZSCH, Die Wahr- 
nehmung sozialer Wirklichkeit im Hirten des Hermas (FRLANT 150; Gottingen 1989) 
150. 

!6 For further discussion, see J.M.G. BARCLAY, Paul and the Gift (Grand Rapids, MI 2015) 
11-65. 
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are engaged in a mutually beneficial project of reciprocal exchange that 
enables everyone in the community to participate in Roman-era gift-giving 
practices. 

The continuation of a status quo that is broadly aligned with traditional 
Roman values and the corresponding record of it befit the likely origins of 
Similitudes 2 and 5 in the life of a freedman. Other freedpersons likewise 
left records of their deeds and claimed status by depicting themselves in the 
ethos of Roman citizens with traditional values. The Testamentum Relief 
is a funerary relief that portrays a deceased man reclining on a Kline. The 
sculpture is likely of Ostian provenance and dates to the reign of Trajan !”. 
The relief sculpture is useful to this discussion because of its depiction of 
a second-century freedman in the environs of Rome !8. The shield painting 
in the relief likely depicts the deceased man’s father, while a slave and 
another woman in the family look on as mourners. The representation of 
family groups in the funerary relief differentiates the freedman from a slave 
and reinforces his devotion to traditional Roman values !?. Contrary to free- 
born Roman stereotypes, freedpersons’ concern with status was not simply 
due to ambitious opportunism but rather arose from the work they had done 
to gain freedom through their own efforts 7°. A freedperson’s status was 
gained and preserved by the way in which they aligned themselves with the 
traditional values of the Roman elite. 

While Similitudes 2 and 5 do not depict Hermas and other freedpersons 
as devoted to family, the narratives highlight the public way in which com- 
paratively wealthy freedpersons are called to contribute to the exchange 
of gifts and patronage at work in the traditional Roman economy. The 
gift of the former slave is neither forgotten nor dismissed as the act of 
an ambitious social climber. Rather, it is praised by his former master, 
the master’s freeborn son, and the master’s friends (Herm. Sim. 5.2.11 
[55.11]). Likewise, the wealthy in the Shepherd are called to be active in 
giving alms to the poor and are thus able to participate in acts of patron- 
age (Herm. Sim. 2.5, 7 [51.5, 7]). Yet the Shepherd provides a significant 


17 Pictures of the Testamentum Relief are available at https://arachne.uni-koeln.de/ 
arachne/index.php?view[layout]=objekt_item&search[constraints][objekt][searchSerien- 
nummer]=16424 (accessed 13 February 2021). 

18 On the date of the Shepherd, see D. BATOVICI, “The Shepherd of Hermas as Early 
Christian Apocalypse”, Cambridge Companion to the Apostolic Fathers (eds. M.F. BIRD — 
S.D. HARROWER) (Cambridge 2021) 290-308, here 301-302; D. HELLHOLM, “Der Hirt des 
Hermas”, Die Apostolischen Väter. Eine Einleitung (ed. W. PRATSCHER) (Göttingen 2009) 
226-253, here 249-250; J. VERHEYDEN, “The Shepherd of Hermas”, in The Writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers (ed. P. FOSTER) (London 2007) 63-71, here 64. 

1 E. D’AMBRA, “Mourning and the Making of Ancestors in the Testamentum Relief”, 
American Journal of Archaeology 99 (1995) 667-681, here 671-672. 

20 See further MOURITSEN, The Freedman in the Roman World, 279-284. 
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twist to this act of patronage which may also mark these parables out 
as stories that originated with freedpersons. Not only are the gifts of the 
wealthy patrons set forth as exemplary but the responses of those who 
are currently enslaved (Herm. Sim. 5.2.10 [55.10]) and of the compara- 
tively poor (Herm. Sim. 2.6 [51.6]) are heard and valued. Both responses 
come in the form of prayer. The parabolic slaves intercede for the freed- 
man who has given them food, while the poor are instructed to pray for 
the wealthy who have cared for them. The poor and enslaved have worth- 
while contributions to make in spite of their low status in the community. 
Allusions elsewhere in the Shepherd to Hermas’s loss of wealth may also 
serve as a reminder that freedpersons were by no means guaranteed to stay 
in their position of wealth (Herm. Vis. 3.6.7 [14.7]). While the Shepherd’s 
binary depictions of rich and poor should be understood in comparative 
rather than absolute terms ?!, Hermas’s example may serve as a reminder 
to readers that the boundaries between rich and poor in early Christian 
communities were fluid and traversable 7”. 

Although Similitudes 2 and 5 may have included addressees other than 
former slaves, they encourage freedpersons to participate in the traditional, 
reciprocal Roman economy of patronage and gift-giving in ways that value 
their gift and call attention to their status. However, the parables do not 
merely set out the gifts of the freedman and the rich as exemplary. They 
also highlight the value of the contribution of the poor and slaves by 
emphasizing the way in which the master and God will hear their prayers 
and by downplaying the difference between slaves and freedpersons in 
ways that befit a freedman’s parables. 


IV. THE SON OF GOD AND THE PARABLE OF THE SLAVE 


Beavis rightly notes that a key scholarly concern about Similitude 5 
revolves around the christological interpretation of the parable in Herm. 
Sim. 5.5.2 — 5.6.8 (58.2 — 59.8) 23. The relationships between the shepherd’s 


2! The Shepherd’s rhetoric about wealth and poverty simultaneously fits with the binary 
depictions in Seneca (Ep. 17.3-5), Tacitus (Hist. 1.3), and Aelius Aristides (Or. 24.34). See 
D.J. Downs, Alms. Charity, Reward and Atonement in Early Christianity (Waco, TX 2016) 
12-13. 

22 For more on wealth and poverty in early Christianity, see S.J. FRIESEN, “Poverty 
in Pauline Studies: Beyond the So-Called New Consensus”, JSNT 26 (2004) 323-361; 
D.G. HORRELL, The Making of a Christian Morality. Reading Paul in Ancient and Modern 
Contexts (Grand Rapids, MI 2019) 50-63; B. LONGENECKER, “Exposing the Economic 
Middle: A Revised Economy Scale for the Study of Early Urban Christianity”, JSNT 31 
(2009) 243-278. 

23 BEAVIS, “The Parable”, 656. 
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christological statements are not easy to determine within Similitude 5 in 
part because the links between Herm. Sim. 5.5.2 — 5.6.4a (58.2 — 59.4a) 
and Sim. 5.6.4b-8 (59.4b-8) are disputed °4. Beavis argues that the shep- 
herd’s interpretation of the parable of the slave resonates with Pauline 
adoption language (Rom 8,15-17; Gal 4,4-7) ?. She then proposes a read- 
ing of the christological interpretation that fits with Hermas’s experience 
as a former slave: 


As Hermas the freedman would well know, the adoption of a slave as an heir 
by a rich master was a real if remote possibility in Roman law; adoption by 
God himself would confer co-heirship with Christ and many others 7° 


This suggestion is enticing. However, the primary concern of Beavis’s 
article is not with the parable’s christological interpretation but rather with 
the parable itself. Beavis’s suggestion can thus be developed further. The 
shepherd’s christological interpretation allegorizes Jesus’ salvific work in 
terms of agrarian labor while demonstrating the authority that Jesus had 
even though he was a slave. Such a reading gives significance to the work 
done by slaves and former slaves while simultaneously appropriating the 
salvation narrative in terms familiar to slaves and freedpersons. 

The shepherd’s symbolic interpretation of the parable utilizes the slave’s 
difficult labor in the vineyard to illustrate the salvific work of God’s Son 
on behalf of God’s people. The allegorical understanding of the parable 
follows an extended plea from Hermas for further enlightenment (Herm. 
Sim. 5.4.1 — 5.5.1 [57.1 — 58.1]). The shepherd distinguishes ten allegori- 
cal references (Herm. Sim. 5.5.2-3 [58.2-3]) 7’. The parabolic slave is iden- 
tified as the Son of God, and the vineyard in which he works refers to 
the people of God. The shepherd highlights the exertion involved in the 
work that the slave undertook while laboring for the vineyard. The slave 


24 For recent studies of the Christology of Similitude 5, see B. Bucur, “The Son of 
God and the Angelomorphic Holy Spirit: A Rereading of the Shepherd’s Christology”, 
ZNW 98 (2007) 120-142; M.J. SVIGEL, The Center and the Source. Second Century Incar- 
national Christology and Early Catholic Christianity (Gorgias Studies in Early Christianity 
and Patristics 66; Piscataway, NJ 2016) 253-261; and J.E. Soyars, The Shepherd of Hermas 
and the Pauline Legacy (NovTSup 175; Leiden 2019) 153-163. On the relationship between 
Herm. Sim. 5.5.2 — 5.6.4a (58.2 — 59.4a) and Sim. 5.6.4b-8 (59.4b-8), see P. HENNE, “A 
propos de la christologie du Pasteur d’Hermas: La cohérence interne des niveaux d’expli- 
cations dans la Cinquième Similitude” , RSPT 72 (1988) 569-578, here 575-576; A. STEWART- 
SYKES, “The Christology of Hermas and the Interpretation of the Fifth Similitude”, Aug 37 
(1997) 273-284, here 276-278. 

25 BEAVIS, “The Parable”, 665-666. See also SOYARS, The Shepherd of Hermas, 153- 
163. 

26 Beavis, “The Parable”, 665. 

27 J. LOOKADOO, The Shepherd of Hermas. A Literary, Historical, and Theological Hand- 
book (London 2021) 80. 
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labors in the vineyard after the master, who represents the creator, forms 
the vineyard. The work of the slave includes: (1) fencing in the vineyard 
as instructed; (2) cultivating the vineyard by removing the weeds; and 
(3) giving his surplus food away (Herm. Sim. 5.2.2-11 [55.2-11]). The 
shepherd now reinterprets these actions in Herm. Sim. 5.5.5 — 5.6.4 (58.5 — 
59.4). The Son of God has (1°) established angels to watch over the 
people, (2’) cleansed the people from their sins, and (3’) showed them 
the paths of life by giving them the law. The Son is thus active in making 
salvation available to the people, just as the slave was active in the parable 
while laboring in the vineyard and caring for the other slaves. 

The shepherd draws particular attention to the degree of difficulty 
and the high level of labor that were required for the Son’s work. In Herm. 
Sim. 5.6.2 (59.2), the threefold repetition of the kon-lexeme marks the 
strenuousness of his toil on behalf of the people. The Son was only able to 
cleanse the people’s sins “after toiling a great deal and drawing out much 
toil” (noAAü Konıaoag Kai TOAAODS Könovg hvtTANKas) 7°. After all, 
the shepherd reasons, no one is able to dig out a vineyard without “toil 
or trouble” (x6rov 7 póxðov). The repetition is emphatic and draws atten- 
tion to the Son’s thoroughness and devotion in ways that fit with the expe- 
rience of slaves and freedpersons. The christological interpretation of the 
parable is sympathetic toward the work of the parabolic slave. By identi- 
fying the Son of God in the role of a slave, his arduous work on behalf of 
the Shepherd’s readers is portrayed in light of a not uncommon experience 
for Roman-era slaves in an Italian agrarian setting, namely, the hard work 
it took for them to clear and cultivate the master’s vineyard 7°. 

The entire question of whether it is fitting to portray the Son of God 
in the guise of an agrarian slave receives new life when both the parable 
and the christological explanation are understood through the lens of a 
freedperson. While Hermas is perplexed at the identification of God’s Son 
as a Slave, the shepherd argues that, contrary to how things may look at 
first, the Son of God operates with authority in the parable. After Hermas 
hears the allegorical identifications, he inquires about how the Son of 
God can be portrayed in the manner of a slave (Herm. Sim. 5.5.5 [58.5]). 
His question expresses both curiosity and wonder. The shepherd quickly 
asserts the Son’s authority and lordship (Herm. Sim. 5.6.1 [59.1]). Hermas 


28 R, JoLy (Hermas: Le Pasteur [SC 53; Paris 71968] 238 note 1) suggests that this 
phrase alludes to Christ’s death. 

29 For additional links between Roman viticultural praxis and the Shepherd, see 
P. FUENTES-UTRILLA — R. LÖPEZ-RODRIGUEZ — L. GIL, “The Historical Relationship of Elms 
and Vines”, Investigación Agraria: Sistemas y Recursos Forestales 13 (2004) 7-15, here 9-11; 
OSIEK, The Shepherd of Hermas, 162. 
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does not understand how the Son could have such authority as a slave, 
thereby inviting the shepherd to say more. The shepherd obliges with 
the christological narrative about the son’s work in the vineyard (Herm. 
Sim. 5.6.2-3 [59.2-3]). His conclusion is that the Lord is positioned over 
the people, that is, the vineyard, because he received authority from his 
Father (Herm. Sim. 5.6.4 [59.4]). Depicting the Son as a slave whose mas- 
ter has delegated responsibility for a vineyard to him is fitting because the 
Son has been entrusted by the Father with authority over the church. The 
surprise expressed by Hermas is a surrogate for the experience of the read- 
ers as they learn that the Son’s servitude is a mark of the authority that the 
Father gave to the Son. 

Such an interpretation places great value on the work of slaves and fits 
well with the supposition that not only the parable but also the interpre- 
tation of Similitude 5 come from a freedperson. The Son’s power is not 
divorced from his place as a slave. Just as the parabolic slave’s influence 
derives from the master’s choice to entrust the vineyard to him, so the 
Son’s authority consists, at least in part, in the Father’s decision to entrust 
the people of God to the Son. The Son exercises his authority by labor- 
ing on behalf of the vineyard. The arduousness of the work and the Son’s 
devotion to his labor are expressed in ways that correspond to a freedman’s 
experience of hard labor on behalf of a master who trusts him. The story 
of the Son’s salvific work for the people of God is thus told in terms famil- 
iar to slaves and freedpersons. 


V. CONCLUSION 


This article has built upon studies of Hermas’s social status and has 
given particular attention to two recent suggestions by Mary Ann Beavis. 
While Beavis refers to Similitude 2 and the christological explanation of 
Herm. Sim. 5.5.2 — 5.6.4 (58.2 — 59.4), her discussions are necessarily brief 
due to her focused study of the parable in Herm. Sim. 5.2.2-11 (55.2-11). 
By reading the parable as a freedman’s narrative and noting its connection 
to other Similitudes, this article has attempted to read both the mutual 
patronage of rich and poor as well as the christological interpretation as 
freedperson’s elements within the larger narrative of the Shepherd. The 
reciprocity between rich and poor (Herm. Sim. 2.5-7 [51.5-7]) mirrors the 
freedman’s gifts in Herm. Sim. 5.2.9-10 (55.9-10), suggesting links between 
the freedman’s actions and the wealthy as well as between the slaves’ 
acclamations and the prayers of the poor. In keeping with a tendency among 
freedpersons, these parables uphold a traditional Roman value, namely, 
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reciprocal gift-giving practice. However, the Shepherd aims to extend the 
reciprocity in ways that recognize the contributions of slaves and the poor. 
The christological interpretation of the parable of the trustworthy slave 
interprets Jesus’ salvific work in light of an experience to which many 
freedpersons living in and around Rome could relate. The Son of God’s 
work is described in terms that highlight the slave’s devotion and the dif- 
ficulty of working in a vineyard. Moreover, the shepherd insists that the 
Son of God had authority while in the guise of a slave. The christological 
interpretation marks the Son’s work as significant in ways that are remi- 
niscent of a freedman’s interpretation. 

These two notes aim to extend Beavis’s study and to contribute modestly 
to recent research on Hermas’s social status as a freedman. Although it is 
not easy to untangle fact from fiction when it comes to Hermas, elements 
of the Similitudes suggest that both Hermas and the author were closely 
associated with Roman freedpersons. 


Presbyterian University and Theological Seminary Jonathon LOOKADOO 
Seoul 
South Korea 


SUMMARY 


This article advances scholarship on Hermas’s social status by developing two 
suggestions from Mary Ann Beavis’s recent study of Herm. Sim. 5.2.2-11 (55.2-11). 
It first reads the exchange between the freedman and slaves (Herm. Sim. 5.2.9-10 
[55.9-10]) and the reciprocity between rich and poor (Herm. Sim. 2.5-7 [51.5-7]) 
as attempts to uphold the traditional value of reciprocal gift-giving. It then explores 
the parable’s christological interpretation (Herm. Sim. 5.5.2 — 5.6.4 [58.2 -59.4]) 
as a description of the Son’s salvific work in terms familiar to a freedperson’s 
experience. These elements are best understood if Hermas is a freedman in the 
Shepherd. 


DIE SCHLAFENDE GOTTHEIT IN DEN AGYPTISCHEN 
„MAHNWORTEN DES IPUWER“ UND IN PSALM 44 


In diesem Beitrag wird das Augenmerk auf eine ägyptische Parallele für 
Ps 44,24 gelegt, die das Motiv des Schlafens der obersten Gottheit betrifft 
sowie die daraus resultierenden Folgen. Ägyptische Anklänge in Psal- 
men der Hebräischen Bibel sind keine Seltenheit, wie zuletzt Schipper 
an mehreren Beispielen demonstriert hat !. Die hier anzusprechende Par- 
allele findet sich in den ägyptischen „Mahnworten des Ipuwer“, näherhin 
im Abschnitt 11,12 — 12,6. Der Text datiert in das späte Mittlere Reich und 
gibt rückblickend eine Antwort auf die anarchischen Zustände nach dem 
Zusammenbruch des Alten Reiches. Er gehört damit zur in der Ägyptologie 
so genannten „Auseinandersetzungsliteratur“. Die relevante Passage sei im 
Folgenden zitiert: 


„Seht, warum sucht er zu schaffen [Menschen], während nicht bevorzugt ist 
der Scheue vor dem Gewaltsamen, damit er Kühlung brächte auf die Hitze? 
Man sagt: ‚Er ist ein Hirte für jedermann, nichts Schlechtes ist in seinem 
Herzen.‘ 

Doch dürftig ist seine Herde, wenn er den Tag verbracht hat, sie zu hüten, 
... Feuer ihrer Herzen. 

Hätte er doch ihren Charakter erkannt im ersten Geschlecht, 

dann hätte er das Unheil unterdrückt und den Arm ausgestreckt gegen sie 
hätte vernichtet sein Vieh... 

Herzenshärte ist entstanden, Bedrängnis ist auf allen Wegen. 

Das bedeutet: jenes ist nicht vergangen, solange diese Götter unter ihnen 
waren, 

und der Same hervorging aus den Menschenfrauen. 

Nicht findet man Menschen (?) auf dem Weg, denn Handgemenge ist auf- 
gekommen, 

sie sind vertrieben wegen des Unrechts, das sie geschaffen haben. 


' B.U. SCHIPPER, „Egyptian Backgrounds to the Psalms“, The Oxford Handbook of the 
Psalms (Hg. W.P. BRown) (Oxford 2014) 57-75; vgl. bereits zuvor kurz K. SEYBOLD, Die 
Psalmen. Eine Einführung (Stuttgart 21991) 163-173; vgl. ergänzend S. BOJOWALD, „Ps 50: 
7-14 im Licht ägyptischer Parallelen“, UF 45 (2014) 49-55; IDEM, „Die Löwensymbolik 
als Metapher für aggressives Verhalten bei Menschen — eine ägyptische Parallele für 
Ps 10: 9; Ps 17: 12; Ps 22: 22; Ps 35: 17; Ps 58: 2“, ZAH 25-28 (2012-2015) 25-31. Auch 
Frömmigkeit und Gottesverständnis in ägyptischer Religion und den Psalmen zeigen ver- 
gleichbare Aspekte. Vgl. dazu E. BLUMENTHAL, „Frömmigkeit und Magie in pharaonischer 
Zeit“, En detail — Philologie und Archäologie im Diskurs. Festschrift für Hans-Werner 
Fischer Elfert, Band 1 (Hg. M. Bross et al.) (ZÄS Beiheft 7/1; Berlin 2019) 79-102, hier 
80; zum Psalter vgl. jetzt A. BRODERSEN — F. NEUMANN — D. WILLGREN (Hg.), Intertex- 
tualität und die Entstehung des Psalters (FAT II 114; Tübingen 2020) passim. 
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Es gab keinen Lotsen zu ihrer Stunde, wo ist er denn heute? 
Schläft er etwa, seht, man sieht seine strafende Macht nicht“ ?. 


Die Passage ist vor dem Hintergrund der chaotischen Zustände nach jener 
historischen Zäsur mit der daraus folgernden Umkehr der herrschenden 
Verhältnisse zu interpretieren. Die Ankunft eines neuen Herrschers kann 
dadurch in umso hellerem Licht erscheinen. Das Werk scheint damit in 
den Grenzbereich der loyalistischen Schriften zu gehören. Der Höhepunkt 
der Rede wird in der letzten Zeile erreicht. Die Frage „schläft er etwa?“ 
ist rhetorisch zu verstehen, da die Antwort im Sinne des Verfassers beja- 
hend ausfallen muss. Hatte die ältere Forschung noch den König für den 
hier angesprochenen Dialogpartner gehalten, gilt nach der gegenwärtigen 
opinio communis die oberste Gottheit als Adressat der Rede 3. Die Gott- 
heit — so wird suggeriert — verschließt die äußeren und inneren Augen 
vor den Sorgen und Nöten der Menschen und kann dadurch nicht gegen 
die Missstände eingreifen. Der „Hirte“ liegt gleichsam im Schlaf und 
kann so seiner Verantwortung für die ihm anvertraute „Herde“ nicht mehr 
nachkommen. Die bekannte ägyptische Bezeichnung der Menschen als 
„Kleinvieh Gottes“ * ist zwischen den Zeilen mitzulesen. Das Bild des 
Hirten ragt nach Sitzler unter den Attributen der beklagten Gottheit in 
besonderer Weise hervor 5. Der Charakter des Textes trägt durchaus Züge, 
die an einen biblischen Psalm gemahnen könnten. 

Das Motiv der schlafenden Gottheit findet sich in vergleichbarer Weise 
in Psalm 44, der zum Genre der Volksklagen gehört. Der Text themati- 
siert, dass das Volk Israel eine schmerzhafte militärische Niederlage mit 
Tod, Bedrückung und Deportation erlitten hat. Die Rede spitzt sich in den 
abschließenden Versen 24-27 dramatisch zu: 


2 G. FECHT, Der Vorwurf an Gott in den „Mahnworten des Ipu-wer“ (Pap. Leiden I 344 
recto, 11, 11-13, 8; 15, 13-17, 3). Zur geistigen Krise der ersten Zwischenzeit und ihrer 
Bewältigung (Abhandlungen der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse, Jahrgang 1972, 1. Abteilung; Heidelberg 1972) 44-56; vgl. auch R. ENMARCH, 
A World Upturned. Commentary on and Analysis of The Dialogue of Ipuwer and the Lord 
of All. A British Academy Postdoctoral Fellowship Monograph (Oxford 2008) 183-184; 
R. ENMARCH, The Dialogue of Ipuwer and the Lord of All (Griffith Institute Publications; 
Oxford 2005) passim. 

3 W. Barta, „Das Gespräch des Ipuwer mit dem Schöpfergott“, SAK 1 (1974) 19-33; 
J. ASSMANN, „Der allumfassende und der persönliche Gott in „philosophischen“ Hymnen der 
altägyptischen Theologie“, in Philosophie und Religion (Hg. J. HALFWASSEN — M. GABRIEL — 
S. ZIMMERMANN) (Heidelberg 2011) 33-57, hier 38. 

4 Zu diesem Ausdruck vgl. J.F. QUACK, Studien zur Lehre fiir Merikare (Göttinger Orient- 
forschungen IV. Reihe: Agypten 23; Wiesbaden 1992) 79. 

5 D. SITZLER, „Vorwurf gegen Gott“. Ein religiöses Motiv im Alten Orient (Ägypten 
und Mesopotamien) (Studies in Oriental Religions 32; Wiesbaden 1995) 40. 
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(24) Wach auf! Warum schlafst du, Herr? 
Erwache! Verstoße nicht für ewig! 
(25) Warum verbirgst du dein Angesicht, 
vergisst du unser Elend und unsere Unterdrückung? 


(27) Steh auf, uns zu Hilfe! 
Erlöse uns um deiner Treue willen!“ 


In äußerster existenzieller Bedrohung fordern die Sprecher JHWH zum 
rettenden Eingreifen auf. Die Worte animieren Gott zum Tätigwerden °, 
wobei „schlafen“ wohl mit „passiv, inaktiv sein“ und „erwachen“ mit 
„zum Handeln übergehen, aktiv werden, einschreiten“ gleichzusetzen ist ’. 
Als weitere Parallele klingt auch die Hirtenthematik in Psalm 44 an. Gott 
opfere das Volk wie „eine Herde zum essen“ (v. 12) und führe es wie eine 
„Herde zum Schlachten“ (v. 23). Der Hirte, der eigentlich für das Wohl 
der Herde sorgen sollte, gibt sie also hier dem Verderben preis. 

Das Motiv der schlafenden Gottheit findet sich ein weiteres Mal im 
Psalter, nämlich in negierter Umkehrung in Ps 121,2-4 8: 


(2) Ich hebe meine Augen auf zu den Bergen: 
Woher kommt meine Hilfe? 

(3) Meine Hilfe kommt von JHWH, 
der Himmel und Erde gemacht hat. 

(4) Er lasse deinen Fuß nicht wanken °; 
Nicht schlummere der, der dich behütet. 


6 W.O.E. OESTERBY, The Psalms (London 1939) 248. 

7 M. WEIPPERT, „Ecce non dormitabit neque dormiet qui custodit Israhel: Zur Erklärung 
von Psalm 121,4“, in IDEM, Jahwe und die anderen Götter. Studien zur Religionsgeschichte 
des antiken Israel in ihrem syrisch-palästinensischen Kontext (FAT 18; Tübingen 1997) 
99-107 [= Lese-Zeichen für Annelies Findeiß zum 65. Geburtstag am 15. März 1984 von 
dankbaren Benutzern des Wissenschaftlich-Theologischen Seminars der Universität Hei- 
delberg (Hg. C. BURCHARD — G. THEISSEN) (DBAT 3; Heidelberg 1984) hier 102]. Vgl. 
auch H. SCHÖNEMANN, Der untreue Gott und sein treues Volk. Anklage Gottes angesichts 
unschuldigen Leidens nach Psalm 44 (BBB 157; Bonn 2009) 139. W. HERRMANN, „Die 
Rede von göttlichem Schlafen im Alten Testament“, UF 36 (2004) 185-193, hier 188, 
hingegen nimmt an, „schlafen“ sei nicht nur metaphorisch im Sinne von „unaufmerksam 
sein“ zu verstehen. 

8 Zu diesem Psalm siehe F.-L. HossFELD — E. ZENGER, Psalmen 101-150 (HThKAT; 
Freiburg i.Br. 2008) 427-449; C. WESTERMANN, Ausgewählte Psalmen (Göttingen 1984) 
201-203; B. WILLMES, Jahwe — ein schlummernder Behüter? Zur Exegese und zum theolo- 
gischen Verständnis von Psalm 121 (BThSt 35; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1998) 1-104. Zum nicht 
ermüdenden Gott siehe im AT auch Jes 40,28 sowie hierzu W. GRIMM, Mit Flügeln wie 
Gdnsegeier? Exegetisches Werkzeug und hermeneutischer Kompass fiir die ErschlieBung 
alttestamentlicher Texte (Biblische Raritäten 1; Tübingen 2011) 55-59. 

° Der abrupte Personenwechsel lässt nach H.-F. RICHTER, „Von den Bergen kommt 
keine Hilfe. Zu Psalm 121“, ZAW 116 (2004) 406-408, hier 406, an einen liturgischen 
Wechselgesang oder eine fingierte seelsorgerliche Gesprachssituation denken. 
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Siehe, er schlummert und schlaft nicht, 
der Israel behiitet !°. 


Die Passage ist Psalm 44 diametral entgegengesetzt, insofern das Schla- 
fen JAWHs ausdrücklich negiert wird !!. Das Motiv des Hirten dürfte auch 
hier im Hintergrund stehen: der nicht schlafende ,,Hiiter Israels“ ruft 
das Bild des guten Hirten in Erinnerung. Die Stelle war unter anderen 
von H. Schmidt als Anspielung auf den kanaanäischen Baal als sterben- 
dem und auferstehendem Gott gedeutet worden |’, was M. Weippert und 
B. Batto unter Hinweis auf babylonische Parallelen für schlafende Götter 
problematisierten !5. In mesopotamischen Mythen kann der Schlaf der 
Götter auch humoristisch oder ironisch konnotiert sein !*. Das Nichtschla- 
fen Gottes bedeutet in Psalm 121 nach E. Zenger — im Kontrast zum 
altorientalischen Konzept des deus otiosus —, dass die Schöpfung nicht 
sich selbst überlassen wird !5. Schüpphaus deutet die stete Wachsamkeit 
Jahwes als Ausdruck dessen immer währender Lebendigkeit !9, 
Abschließend seien die Ergebnisse kurz resümiert. Zwischen den Mahn- 
worten des Ipuwer und Psalm 44 lassen sich vor allem drei Parallelen 
feststellen. Erstens wird die Nichtzugänglichkeit Gottes mit der Vorstel- 
lung des Schlafes assoziiert. Zweitens ist das Motiv jeweils mit dem Bild 
der Gottheit als Hirte assoziiert. Drittens tritt es jeweils auf dem Hinter- 
grund akuter Krisenzeiten auf !7, wobei Betroffene darüber klagen, trotz 
höchster Gefahr von ihrer Gottheit im Stich gelassen zu sein. Psalm 121 
kehrt das Motiv im Sinn der Zusage des Nichtschlafens der Gottheit als 
Hirte um. Eine direkte oder indirekte Abhängigkeit der biblischen Stellen 


10 Die asyndetische Anordnung der negativen Wünsche in V. 3 dient nach Schmitt der 
Hervorhebung, während die syndetische Verbindung in V. 4 dazu den Kontrapunkt setzt: 
A. SCHMITT, „Zum literarischen und theologischen Profil von Ps 121“, BN 97 (1999) 55- 
84, hier 59-61. 

II Vgl. B.F. BATTO, „The Sleeping God: An Ancient Near Eastern Motif of Divine 
Sovereignty“, Bib 68 (1987) 153-177, hier 153 und 172. 

12 H, SCHMIDT, Die Psalmen (HAT 1/15; Tübingen 1934) 222; vgl. auch H.-J. Kraus, 
Psalmen (BK.AT; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1978) 1014. 

13 M. WEIPPERT, „Ecce non dormitabit“, 104-106; BATTO, „The Sleeping God“, 154- 
155. 

Li Vgl. U. STEINERT, ,,Der Schlaf im Licht der altmesopotamischen Überlieferung“, Von 
Göttern und Menschen. Beiträge zur Literatur und Geschichte des Alten Orients. Festschrift 
für Brigitte Groneberg (Hg. D. SHEHATA — F. WEIERSHÄUSER — K.V. ZAND) (Cuneiform 
Monographs 4; Leiden 2010) 237-285, hier 256-265. 

15 HOSSFELD — ZENGER, Psalmen 101-150, 439. 

16 J. SCHUPPHAUS, Art. „70° jäsen“, ThWAT 3 (1982) 1032-1035, hier 1035. 

!7 Während die Aggression in den „Mahnworten des Ipuwer“ von einheimischen Fein- 
den unter bürgerkriegsähnlichen Umständen ausgeht, sieht sich das Volk Israel in Psalm 44 
dem Ansturm äußerer Feinde ausgesetzt. 
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von der ägyptischen Parallele dürfte kaum zu beweisen sein. Vermutlich 
tritt hier eher allgemeinorientalisches Traditionsgut in Erscheinung !°. 


Ägyptologisches Seminar der Universität Bonn Stefan BOJOWALD 
Brühler Strasse 7 
53113 Bonn, Deutschland 


SUMMARY 


The motif of the dormant deity in The Dialogue of Ipuwer is compared with 
Ps 44,24 and its inversion in Ps 121,3-4. The Egyptian text and Psalm 44 employ 
the motif to lament a catastrophic situation, while Psalm 121 expresses trust in 
protection by the non-sleeping deity. In each of the three texts, the motif is asso- 
ciated with the image of the deity as shepherd. These similarities are unlikely to 
result from direct or indirect dependence of the biblical texts from the Egyptian 
source; they are rather seen as similar expressions of common ancient Near East- 
ern traditions. 


18 Vgl. auch ähnliche Deutungen bei SCHIPPER, „Egyptian Backgrounds“, 58. 


CROSS-BEARING IN THE STORY OF THE RICH MAN 
(MARK 10,17-22) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Mark 10,17-22 tells of a rich man who asks Jesus what he must do to 
inherit eternal life. Jesus answers that one has to keep the Law. The man 
answers that he keeps the Law, whereupon Jesus responds with: “You 
lack one thing; go, sell what you own, and give the money to the poor, 
and you will have treasure in heaven; then come, follow me” (v. 21; 
NRSV). NA” reads: 


‘O dè Inoods EußA&wag adrò Myannoev aðtòv Kal sitev add Ev os 
botepet: braye, 600 Eyes MMANOOV Kal dog [tois] nTwyois, Kai EEEtc 
Oncavpòv Ev odpavò, Kai dedpo AKOA0VBeEL pot. 


The manuscript tradition of this verse is quite interesting because some 
MSS have an additional clause which reads: apag tov otavpov (while 
taking up the cross) !. However, a larger number of manuscripts — and 
older ones — support the reading without apas tov otavpov ?. The par- 
allel passages in Matt 19,21 and Luke 18,22 have no such manuscript 
tradition (except Sy° for Matt 19,21 °) which makes it likely to be second- 
ary in Mark 10,21 because it is generally agreed that Matthew and Luke 
used Mark as a source *. It is most unlikely that the Markan reading was 
dropped in favour of harmonization to Matthew and Luke, for then one 


! A K NT 700. 1241. 1424, / 844. 12211 (W f +3 2542) M q sy bo™ss (a sa") (+ cov 
W f ! pc). Cf. NA® critical apparatus, and H. STRUTWOLD — K. WACHTEL (eds.), Novum 
Testamentum Graecum. Editio Critica Maior. Parallel Pericopes: Special Volume Regard- 
ing the Synoptic Gospels (Stuttgart 2011) 99; M.A. RoBINSON — W.G. PIERMONT, The New 
Testament in Original Greek. Byzantine Textform 2005 (Southborough, MA 2005) 96; and 
also A.S. ANDERSON, “Family 1 in Mark: Preliminary Results”, in Early Readers, Scholars 
and Editors of the New Testament. Papers from the Eighth Birmingham Colloquium on the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament (TS 11; ed. H.A.G. HOUGHTON; Piscataway, NJ 
2014) 119-161, here 152. 

2? X BCD AO Y 0274. 565. 579. 892 lat sa™ bo; CI. 

3 See F.C. Burkitt, Evangelion Damepharreshe (Cambridge 1904) 110-111. 

4 H. GREEVEN, Textkritik des Markusevangeliums (Theologie: Forschung und Wissen- 
schaft; Munster — Berlin 2005) 509, observes, however, that there is no good explanation 
as to why the addition is found only in Mark and not also in Matthew and Luke: “Warum 
sollte ein Schreiber nur bei Markus das Bedürfnis dieser Ergänzung verspürt haben und 
weder er noch die vielen anderen, die ihm bei Markus gefolgt sind, auch bei Matthäus und 
Lukas!” 


BIBLICA 102.2 (2021) 286-293 doi 10.2143/BIB.102.2.3289504 
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must account for the very early removal of the clause either by both Mat- 
thew and Luke (Minor Agreement?) or by the early transmission history 
of Matthew and Luke. Moreover, in the Majority Text tradition we see that 
the clause is inserted in two different places, before dedpo and after pot, 
which makes it even more likely that the clause is secondary 5. 

Bruce Metzger, in his famous textual commentary, notes that the alter- 
native reading is a “gloss” from Mark 8,34, but he gives no rationale as 
to why a clause about cross-bearing was inserted into the story precisely 
in this verse ®. Indeed, neither Mark 8,34 nor its direct context relates, in 
any way, to a Rich Man or selling possessions, as we will explore below. 
Furthermore, R.T. France comments that it “looks very much like a ‘mor- 
alising’ expansion” ’, but he does not explain further. Other commentators, 
if they note the textual variant at all, note only that the clause is a later 
addition — but a real reason(ing) is absent. 

Why concentrate on this textual variant, which is most likely a second- 
ary text? Is it helpful and even relevant to look at such a minor point? 
For a start, examining the rationale and processes of interpretation behind 
this textual variant will be illuminating for our view of scribal habits, their 
motivations, the reception history of the notion of cross-bearing (i.e., aipa 
or other verbs with the meaning carrying/taking up + otavpdc), and the 
whole idea of transmission of sacred texts as a fluid and dynamic process 
in which copying was actually interpreting and practicing theology. More- 
over, this addition is found in the Majority Text, which has influenced trans- 
lations for many centuries. It has had a profound impact in readers’ and 
listeners’ understanding of cross-bearing 8. 

In this short article we therefore ask the question: what inspired the 
scribe(s) to add a clause on cross-bearing? Why is the story of the Rich Man 
associated with cross-bearing? To say that it simply reflects Mark 8,34 
without explaining why it was inserted at that particular place (and no 
other!) is too easy, because there are major contextual differences. In short, 
we will explore the rationale for why cross-bearing popped up in the story 
of the Rich Man and show that Mark 8,34 is unlikely to be the origin of 
the phrase in 10,21, as Metzger and others note. Instead, we propose that 
Luke 14,27 is likely to be at the origin of the variant in 10,21. 


5 Contra GREEVEN, Textkritik, 509-510. 

6 B.M. METZGER, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament. Second Edition 
(Stuttgart 1994) 89. 

7 R.T. FRANCE, The Gospel of Mark. A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand 
Rapids, MI 2002) 398. 

8 Influential translations based on the Textus Receptus in English (e.g., KJ and NKJ) and 
other languages still leave a profound impact on faith-communities (e.g., in Dutch: Staten- 
vertaling, Herziene Statenvertaling). 
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A last note: angle brackets (< >) are used to signify themes, topics, 
connotations, or concepts. 


II. CROSS-BEARING IN MARK 10,21 


1. The unlikeliness of Mark 8,34 as source 


While Metzger notes the addition in 10,21 is a gloss from 8,34 °, there 
is ample reason to say that it is not simply copied, because the manuscript 
tradition of Mark 10,21 has an aorist active masculine participle (üpas) 
instead of a third person aorist imperative (Gpdtw) as in 8,34 !°, com- 
bined with the fact that there is no corresponding reflexive or posses- 
sive pronoun (e.g., adtod) !!. This last point makes the notion effectively 
a metaphor: “take up one’s cross” becomes “take up the cross”, an uni- 
dentified generalization dislocated from a persecution context, while in 
8,34 it is his cross which is to be carried, with the obvious implication that 
it is the cross-beam one carries in order to be crucified at the execution 
site !?. At first sight, inspiration or influence by Mark 8,34 — either 
intentionally or unintentionally — seems the most obvious explanation: 
taking up one’s cross as a command in direct speech appears only in 8,34 
and nowhere else in Mark !3. Taking up one’s cross in Mark 8,34 is com- 
bined with a form dkoAov0éa, as is the added clause here in 10,21, but 
otherwise there is no appearance of GkoAOv8Ew accompanied by otavpdc 
in Mark. It is possible that the particular scribe(s) thought that Jesus” ear- 
lier call to bear one’s cross needed echoing here, or that one was reminded 
of cross-bearing and wrote that in the margin, from where it became 
incorporated into the main text of that particular manuscript tradition. It is 
intriguing that cross-bearing is connected to Jesus’ call to sell everything 
and follow him also by some modern scholars — without discussing/men- 
tioning the MSS that add apas tov otavpov !*! They identify Mark 10,21 


° Mark 8,34: Kai rpookaAeodpevog tov SyAov obv toic pabytaic adtod simev 
avtoic: si tis VEAEL òniocw pov AKoAovdelv, arapvnodod® éavtòv Kai GPatTw TOV 
OTAVLPOV adtod Kai dkodoveito por. 

10 Matt 16,24 and Luke 9,23, and the ‘Q’ version in Matt 10,38 and Luke 14,27 all 
contain third-person verbs. 

!! Although W, f!3, and 1424. have cov after apag tov otavpov in v. 21. 

12 See J. KAHMANN, “Het volgen van Christus door zelfverloochening en kruisdragen”, 
TvT 1 (1961) 205-226, here 222-223. 

13 In Mark 15,21, however, Simon of Cyrene is compelled to take up Jesus’ cross: kai 
ayyapsvovow rapüyovra tiva Ziuova Kuvpnvaîov [...] iva üpn tov otavpov adtovd. 

14 E.g., J. ERNST, Das Evangelium nach Markus (RNT; Regensburg 1981) 297; R.H. STEIN, 
Mark (BECNT; Grand Rapids, MI 2008) 476; J. Marcus, Mark 8-16. A New Translation 
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with cross-bearing, because “[d]as Wort Jesu ist als eine auf die konkrete 
Lebenssituation des offenbar begtiterten Fragestellers bezogene Aktuali- 
sierung der Kreuzesnachfolge zu verstehen” '5. William L. Lane adds 
that Jesus “claims the man utterly and completely, and orders the removal 
of every other support which could interfere with an unconditional obe- 
dience” !°. What this has to do with cross-bearing in Mark 8,34 in par- 
ticular remains unclear. 

There seems to be three options for the appearance of cross-bearing in 
the manuscripts: the copyist(s) added the clause (1) unintentionally, or 
(2) intentionally; or it was (3) a marginal gloss (involving necessarily the 
second option) which was (mis)understood to be part of the manuscript 
text. Option (1), however, is unlikely, because the phrase of 8,34 is not 
copied verbatim, as we have seen, but is adapted to the context of 10,21. 
This means that option (2) — which is a prerequisite for (3) — is the likely 
option. But in what way is it intentional? What basis is there to think of 
cross-bearing when reading the story of the Rich Man? 

If we look at Mark 8,34 and Mark 10,21, it seems that the only verbal 
agreement is in the last part of both verses: 


8,34 Kai ükokovdeito por 
10,21 Kai dedpo AKoAoVBeı por 


Both texts contain direct speech of Jesus with an imperative to follow 
him !. Yet, this offers a very tenuous connection, since there are large con- 
textual differences between Mark 8,34 and 10,21. For example, Mark 8,34 
is set around the identity of Jesus (questions about who Jesus is, the first 
Passion and Resurrection prediction, 8,27-33; and the Transfiguration epi- 
sode, 9,2-13), while Mark 10,21 is set in a context about who can enter the 
Kingdom of God (children entering the Kingdom, 10,14, and the difficulty 
for the rich to enter the Kingdom in 10,23-31, esp. vv. 23 and 25). Fur- 
thermore, cross-bearing in Mark 8,34 is clearly set against the backdrop of 
losing life for Jesus’ sake (vv. 35-38), where the scene breathes a <judi- 
cial> tone in a persecution context, with the possibility of <physical death> 
as a dominant theme (cf. vv. 31.35-36; 9,1). Moreover, an eschatological 
setting (cf. 8,38) is completely absent in 10,17-22 !8, 


with Introduction and Commentary (AB 27a; New Haven, CT 2009) 729; L. HARTMAN, 
Mark for the Nations. A Text- and Reader-Oriented Commentary (Eugene, OR 2010) 327. 

15 Ernst, Markus, 297; J. GNILKA, Das Evangelium nach Markus. Mk 8,27-16,20 
(EKKNT 2/2; Zürich 1979) 87, also relates Jesus’ imperative to the cross. 

16 W.L. LANE, The Gospel of Mark (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 1974) 368. 

17 Singular also in 2,14, plural in 14,13. 

18 Although both passages speak of <reward>, 8,34-38 in terms of life (tiv yuyav 
adtod; 4x), and in 10,21 (Kai E&sıg Oncavpòv ëv odpava). 
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2. Luke 14,25-33 as alternative source for cross-bearing in Mark 10,21 


Although it is commonly assumed that 8,34 is the origin of the variant 
in 10,21, it is striking that <loss> for the disciple is also a major theme in 
Luke 14,26-33, most commonly assumed to be a mixture of Lukan mate- 
rial and “Q”. This <loss> is also used in terms of giving up possessions 
(esp. Luke 14,33). This passage, even more interestingly, contains a cross- 
bearing saying by Jesus as well (14,27), but it differs from Mark 8,34 
in a significant way that we will not explore further '?. Important for the 
argument is that both 8,34 and 14,27 contain a verb of carrying + otavpdc, 
plus the notion of a verb denoting movement behind Jesus (6niom pov 
aKodovbeiv/Er0etv in 8,34a; dkoAovVeitw pot in 8,34c, and Epyetar 
6niow pov in Luke 14,27). The passage is preceded and followed by 
parables (14,1-24, e.g., 15,1 — 16,11), and itself contains two parables. 

In these verses we have a triad of demands which contain a recurring 
phrase 7°: 

26 ei tig Epyetar npög ps Kai ov posi TOV natépa éavtod Kai tiv 
HNTEPO Kai tiv yovaika Kai TU téKva Kai Tobs AdEA@ods Kai THC 
GdErpus Ett TE Kai THY WoXTV éavtod, 
ov öbvaraı sivai pov paðNTÁS. 

27 dotig od Paotáler tòv otavpov éavtod Kai Epyetat Tico Lov, 
od dévatar zival pov paðnths. 

33 obtag oùv nüg && æv öç OÙK ÅTOTÁOOCETAL TÙOvV TOÙG ÉavTOd 
brdpyovotv od Sbvatar givai pov pa0ntns. 


The verbal agreement connects the three demands, and although they all 
express a different aspect of discipleship, they represent a common theme, 
viz. something that functions as a <loss> (see vv. 28-32 ?!), and more 
specifically detachment. Jesus calls his followers to hate (= disregard) fam- 
ily ties, even one’s own life (v. 26), and to give up (ànotáoostar) one’s 
possessions. The renunciation of family (v. 26) and possessions (v. 33) for 
the sake of Jesus is quite clear, while cross-bearing seems to function as a 
metaphor for <loss> as well, for there is no reason to assume the historical 
context of crucifixion (this is “narcotized”, in the terminology of Umberto 
Eco): commonly associated with cross-bearing are the notions of <physical 


!9 The Q version (see also Matt 10,38) is formulated in a negative way (“whoever does 
not [...] cannot be/is not worthy [...]”). Mark’s parallel in Luke 9,23 is much the same 
although the most significant change is adding xa’ ñuépav after kai Gpatw TOV otavpòv 
aòtoò. For cross-bearing in Luke, see the helpful discussion by S. BOE, Cross-bearing in 
Luke (WUNT II 278; Tiibingen 2010). 

20 See I.H. MARSHALL, The Gospel of Luke. A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; 
Exeter 1978) 592-595; J.B. GREEN, The Gospel of Luke (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 1997) 
564-565; BØE, Cross-bearing, 155-164. 

2! Cf. wngilet tiv Sandvny, v. 28; BovAsboeton ei dvvatdg got, v. 31. 
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death>, <pain>, <shame>, <humiliation> etc. These are all absent, mainly 
because of the direct context, but also because Luke 9,23 has already 
greatly narcotized these aspects by adding xa’ Mué pav (“daily”) to pata 
TOV otavpov adtod. Because v. 27 is surrounded by other instances in 
which <cost> or <loss> is implied, this will certainly be so for cross-bearing 
as well. The notion of <cost> is even explicitly mentioned in v. 28: tv 
dartàvnv. If the scribe(s) had this Lukan passage already in mind while 
copying, an inferential step was taken because the themes of <possessions> 
and <cross-bearing> and <following/coming behind> are close together 
in Luke 14,25-33. Although Luke’s portrayal of riches and possessions is 
not consistent, at least in Luke 14,33 <possessions> are ideologically over- 
coded as <bad> 7. In the Markan passage of the Rich Man, this coincides 
with the ideological values found there, for the rich man was “shocked” 
(otvyvéouac) and “he went away grieving (Avrobuevoc) for he had many 
possessions” (Mark 10,22). Likely the copyist(s) equated cross-bearing 
with giving up possessions, narcotizing, for example, the details of the 
grammar in Mark 10,21: ånotáoceto (“renounce”, Luke 14,33) is a pres- 
ent indicative, while the imperative to bear the cross in 8,34 is in the aorist 
tense. Moreover, the direct context of hating one’s father, mother, wife, 
children etc. (Luke 14,26-32) is then narcotized, while the concept of 
<having> is narrowed down to <possessions>, blown up and generalized. 

One difficulty with this proposal is that it does not account for the 
inserted verbal form ùpag (aipo), for Luke 14,27 has BaotaCw (with no 
alternative readings). Yet, the verb BaotéCw occurs in Mark only in 14,13, 
and would be quite foreign to add in the Markan text (but would a scribe 
be aware of this?). Moreover, in the Gospels the carrying of a otavpdc is 
most often expressed with the verb aipm (Mark 8,34; 15,21; Matt 16,24; 
27,32 and Luke 9,23; over against BaotéCa in Luke 14,27 and John 19,17; 
Aaußavo in Matt 10,38; and pépo in Luke 23,26). It seems likely that the 
scribe had the dominant terminology in mind, but with the interpretative 
background from Luke 14,27. The form &pac is used by both Mark (2,12) 
and Luke (5,24.25) only in the Healing of the Paralytic story, so it cannot 
be argued that it was a common Lukan form and hence confused with 
Baotáčo from Luke 14,27 7°. 


22 Luke’s Gospel contains different comments on wealth; for discussion, see J.A. METZGER, 
Consumption and Wealth in Luke’s Travel Narrative (BibInt 88; Leiden — Boston, MA 2007) 
189; for a contrasting view, see T.E. PHILIPS, Reading Issues of Wealth and Poverty in Luke- 
Acts (Studies in the Bible and Early Christianity 48; Lewiston — Queenston — Lampeter 
2000) 148-150. 

23 Both Mark and Luke use the verb gipo in their Gospels twenty times; Luke employs 
the participle of aïpo slightly more often than Mark (5 to 2). 
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Mark 10,21 and Luke 14,25-33 both address the theme of <posses- 
sions> and present the giving up of possessions as conditions for disciple- 
ship. Therefore, it seems likely that Luke 14,25-33 was in the mind ?4 of 
the copyist(s) resulting in the addition of apag tov otavpov in Mark 10,21: 
renouncing possessions was seen as cross-bearing, or at least as a prac- 
tical effect of it. 


III. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


While at first sight it seems obvious, and often is assumed, that Mark 8,34 
has indeed influenced the manuscript tradition of 10,21, close examina- 
tion shows that the issue is more complex than is commonly assumed. The 
scribe(s) did not just copy “he must take up his cross” from Mark 8,34 
into Mark 10,21. Nor did a scribe just copy “whoever does not carry 
his cross” from Luke 14,27. On a thematic level, we have argued that it 
is more likely that Luke 14,27 has influenced the reading in Mark, because 
of a similar thematic overlap, viz. in the direct context of the cross-bearing 
saying in Luke 14,27 the theme of renouncing possessions is found. 
This seems the best explanation for the appearance of cross-bearing in 
Mark 10,21. In Mark 10,21, selling everything is interpreted as <loss> 
(from the perspective of the man), for it is explicitly said that the man 
“was shocked and went away grieving, for he had many possessions” 
(NRSV). This resulted in a thematic overlap, namely that both passages 
have the notions <loss>, <cost> or <deficit>, which allowed the scribe(s) 
to add the cross-bearing command in Mark 10,21. 

This new text has been authoritative for ages and it shows that trans- 
mission history is actually reception history. Copying texts was — at least 
for some — not just copying the blots of ink, but a dynamic and creative 
theological process which involved dialogue between the text and reader: 
the scribes “were interested readers, exegetes, and writers who left their 
mark on the copies they made” ”. 


Tilburg University Ruben VAN WINGERDEN 
Nieuwegracht 65 
3512 LG Utrecht, The Netherlands 


24 See C. PARDEE, Scribal Harmonization in the Synoptic Gospels (NTTSD 60; Leiden 
2019) 429-440. 

> K. HAINES-EITZEN, “The Social History of Early Christian Scribes”, in The Text of 
the New Testament in Contemporary Research. Essays on the Status Quaestionis (eds. 
B.D. EHRMAN — M.W. HoLMEs) (NTTSD 42; Leiden 2012) 479-495, here 489. 
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SUMMARY 


Cross-bearing appears in Mark’s manuscript tradition of the story of the Rich 
Man. Usually the tradition is believed to originate from Mark 8,34, but we show 
that this is quite unlikely. We argue that it is likely that, from a thematic perspec- 
tive, cross-bearing entered Mark 10,21 from Luke 14,27 and its context. 
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Henk DE WAARD, Jeremiah 52 in the Context of the Book of Jeremiah 
(Vetus Testamentum, Supplements 183). Leiden, Brill, 2020. xiii- 
276 p. 16.5 x 24. €115,00 


Jeremiah 52 is certainly the most important chapter for the discussion of the various 
text forms of the Book of Jeremiah. No other passage of such length allows for an 
external and independent comparison of the kind that the parallels between Jere- 
miah 52 and 2 Kings permit. Written under the guidance of Eric Peels and Robert 
Becking and submitted to the Theologische Universiteit Apeldoorn, the thesis of Henk 
de Waard is the most detailed study of this decisive text for evaluating the Hebrew 
and Greek versions of Jeremiah. In terminology and method, de Waard follows Her- 
mann Josef Stipp’s research program to discern the relationship between the “Maso- 
retic text form” (MT) and the “Alexandrian text form” (A/T). It is to de Waard’s credit 
that he has tackled this critical issue with a focus on this particular chapter of the book. 

After a short introduction (1-8), chapter 2 offers a translation of the texts of 
Jeremiah 52 // 2 Kgs 24,18 — 25,30, which is organized in three parallel columns 
for better comparison (10-20). He indicates 84 differences, which are then ana- 
lyzed in detail in chapter 3 (50-89). Still in chapter 2, de Waard briefly discusses 
the structure and contents of the two versions of Jeremiah 52 before addressing the 
variants among the four text forms in five categories (28-30). Among them, the 
agreements of the Masoretic text of Jeremiah and Kings against the Greek version 
of Jeremiah contain the most entries. 

Although the title of chapter 3 reads “The Relationship between Jeremiah 52 and 
2 Kings 24:18 — 25:30”, it also deals with various other issues, such as the “general 
priority of the Alexandrian text form of Jeremiah 52” (36-44) and the Vetus Latina 
(VL) of Jeremiah 52 (44-47). At the beginning, de Waard rightly sees Jeremiah 52 
as depending on the end of 2 Kings (36). As for the VL, he rejects with good reason 
the proposal of Bogaert who considers it to be an early text form of Jeremiah 52. 
Before examining all individual variants, de Waard presents previous studies, such 
as those by Raymond F. Person and Emma Abate. The critical observations in this 
review are well founded and prepare the way for his own investigation. 

In chapter 4, “The Place and Function of Jeremiah 52 within the Book of 
Jeremiah” (96-157), de Waard pleads for A/T as having preserved “the more origi- 
nal structure” of Jeremiah (101-102). Specifically, he adduces for Jeremiah 52 the 
links with Jeremiah 1 as “bringing the book to a close” (108), and then proceeds 
to discuss the two parts of Jeremiah 52 — the account of Jerusalem’s fall (vv. 1- 
27b) and the story of Jehoiachin’s release (vv. 31-34) — in the context of the 
Book of Jeremiah and concludes that Jeremiah 52 “is probably best understood 
as the book’s epilogue” (157). 
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Chapter 5 (158-198) turns to the question of the inclusion of Jeremiah 52 
in the Book of Jeremiah. After addressing some redactional theories, de Waard 
shows the distinct character of Jeremiah 52 vis-a-vis 2 Kings 25 and then dis- 
cusses the questions of dating and historical context. He perceives a closeness to 
Jeremiah 24 and proposes “the later decades of the sixth century” as the earliest 
probable period for the author to have added this modified version of Jerusa- 
lem’s fall to the book (177). 

Before offering a summary of results (231-235), de Waard investigates traces 
of later editing in the various stages of Jeremiah 52 (i.e., before the bifurcation 
into the two text forms, A/T and MT). In connection with the Masoretic text form, 
he includes a treatment of Jer 39,1-10. 

The study of de Waard maps a very complex development of the text forms of 
2 Kings and Jeremiah 52 (see also 95 with figure 1): 2 Kings 25*, taken as the 
original source, led to an early, but no longer extant, version of Jeremiah 52*. 
This is different from what later became 2 Kings 254”, and is the common source 
for Jeremiah 5247 — which is its earliest, yet unpreserved attestation — and also 
for Jeremiah 52%. In the subsequent process leading to the final versions, harmo- 
nization occurred between 2 Kings 25”7 and Jeremiah 5247, in both directions. 
This reconstruction of the historical development suggests a long phase of fluent 
text forms which stretched at least to the “fourth or even third century BC” (202). 
Support for this dating de Waard finds in the height of the pillars mentioned in 
Jer 52,214, which he regards as dependent on 2 Chr 3,25. The amount of “later 
editing” (chapter 6) is immense but difficult to verify. 

The main contribution of de Waard’s study lies in the detailed analysis of 
the various text forms and in the discussion of their differences (see esp. 4.3 
“Examination” in chapter 3). The analysis includes comparisons of specific 
expressions in parallel passages which establish a wider horizon for assessing 
the texts’ closeness and their tendencies in the use of particular words. The con- 
textual considerations in chapter 4 likewise are very valuable and amount to a 
compelling demonstration that Jeremiah 52 belongs to the Book of Jeremiah; 
the chapter is not just a kind of foreign “appendix” (99), but has important links 
with the rest of the book. 

I see a methodological problem with de Waard’s starting point in chapter 3, that 
is, with his assumption of the general priority of the Alexandrian text form of 
Jeremiah. A more rigorous investigation would first assess, on a neutral basis, 
the differences between the individual text forms. This modus operandi can be 
found, for example, in James Seth Adcock’s study of Jeremiah 10, which marks 
the other key chapter for text-critical discussions of Jeremiah (“Oh God of Bat- 
tles! Steal my Soldiers’ Hearts!” . A Study of the Hebrew and Greek Text Forms 
of Jeremiah 10:1-18 [CBET 83; Leuven 2017]). Because of this presupposition, 
de Waard often prefers readings of Jeremiah even when 2 Kings*T© and Jere- 
miah 52” concur (## 10, 11, 16, 21, 31, 61, 63, and other cases); in these cases, 
he always suggests a different Hebrew Vorlage for the Greek text. It is, however, 
more likely that in these instances 2 Kings 25, the source text which is attested 
in Hebrew as well as to a large extent also in Greek, has served as the basis for 
the version in Jeremiah 52 and was rendered faithfully by MT. It is only by opting 
for the priority of Jeremiah” that de Waard needs to assume that Jeremiah 5247 
has preserved the original reading and that the three other text forms later under- 
went not only individual developments but also harmonizing processes. 
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De Waard himself recognizes in several places difficulties in the rendering of 
Jeremiah 524. I mention some examples of his evaluations here with reference 
to his listing: #1 “interpretative translation”; #10 “the translator might not have 
known its meaning”; #21 “secondary development”; #38 “intentional editing”; 
#45 “the plus reflects a late development”; #46 “consulted Exod 27:3”; #48 “late 
textual corruption”; #56 “based on [...] 2 Chr 3:15”; #59 “late development 
[...] this variant word order seems secondary”; #66 “eliminate the vagueness of 
the Hebrew expression”; #67 “a minus in the translator’s Vorlage”; #81 “simpli- 
fication”. He regards these instances as a matter of individual cases. Yet, similar 
difficulties are found throughout the entire book, and, if taken together, they create 
a picture of an unreliable textual tradition in Greek (see the conclusion by Oliver 
Glanz, Understanding Participant-Reference Shifts in the Book of Jeremiah. A 
Study of Exegetical Method and Its Consequences for the Interpretation of Referen- 
tial Incoherence [SSN 60; Leiden 2013]). The assumption of the general priority 
of Jeremiah” does not allow de Waard to give due weight to the overall picture 
of the significant weaknesses in the Greek tradition of Jeremiah. 

But there is yet another problem: de Waard’s decision to attribute some of the 
differences to an inaccessible Hebrew Vorlage for Jeremiah shifts the analysis 
into the realm of speculation. There surely was a Vorlage, and it may have been 
different; however, de Waard himself sees 2 Kgs 24,18 — 25,30 as the source for 
Jeremiah 52. Since this text from the end of 2 Kings is available, such an existing 
Vorlage would appear to deserve priority for the investigation. The preference 
for Jeremiah“” leads to a very complicated hypothesis of the textual development 
and stands in conflict with the isolated character and the many serious problems 
of Jeremiah 52 in the Greek tradition. The differences between the various text 
forms can be explained more naturally by regarding Jeremiah 52 as a selective 
and partially extended rendering of 2 Kings and, respectively, Jeremiah 52° as a 
translation of Jeremiah 52”. The shared, distinctive features of Jeremiah 52” and 
Jeremiah 52% vis-à-vis 2 Kgs 24,18 — 25,30 indicate their common dependence on 
the latter text. The road towards understanding Jeremiah’s ending, it seems, has 
not yet come to its end. 


Sillgasse 6 Georg FISCHER SJ 
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Joseph Michael HENDERSON, Jeremiah under the Shadow of Duhm. A 
Critique of the Use of Poetic Form as a Criterion of Authenticity 
(T&T Clark Biblical Studies). London — New York, T&T Clark — 
Bloomsbury, 2019. ix-386 p. 16 x 24. $135 


Con questa monografia Joseph M. Henderson, professore associato presso il 
Torrey Honors Institute (Biola University, La Mirada, CA), offre ai lettori il 
frutto di venticinque anni di studio dedicati al libro di Geremia. Oggetto dell’ opera 
è il commentario di Duhm (Das Buch Jeremia [KHC 11; Tübingen 1901]); 
l’obiettivo dichiarato dall’autore è offrire un’argomentazione esaustiva per dimo- 
strare la fallacia dell'approccio di Duhm e quella dei risultati a cui il suo commen- 
tario giunge. La necessità di una critica esauriente al modello di Duhm nasce dalla 
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convinzione che la sua persistenza, come quella dei criteri su cui si fonda, rappre- 
senti l’ostacolo decisivo al progresso degli studi su Geremia. Tale progresso è 
individuato dall’autore nella possibilità di percepire la natura di Geremia nella sua 
forma finale come una natura drammatica e contraddistinta da coerenza narrativa. 

Henderson articola il suo studio in tre parti, precedute da una Introduzione (1- 
27) e seguite da un breve Epilogo (349-256). La prima e più corposa (31-202) 
illustra e confuta i presupposti storici e culturali del modello di Duhm. Nel primo 
capitolo si presenta il commentario del 1901, del quale si individuano tre carat- 
teristiche problematiche: la poesia assunta come criterio di autenticità di pronun- 
ciamenti ascrivibili a Geremia; la pretesa di ricostruire una biografia del profeta 
a partire dalle parti in poesia e i tratti dtr delle sezioni in prosa. Con il c. 2, 
Henderson illustra come lo standard letterario della poesia geremiana presentato 
da Duhm sia radicato nelle /ectures tenute a Oxford da R. Lowth tra il 1741 e il 
1750 (De sacra poesi Hebraeorum. Praelectiones academicae Oxonii habitae 
[Oxonii 1753]). L'idea della poesia come espressione potente e genuina delle pas- 
sioni, tratteggiata da Lowth, giunge fino a Duhm. I passi in poesia, ascrivibili al 
profeta e alla sua manifestazione più autentica, diventano una fonte decisiva per 
la ricostruzione della sua biografia. Nel c. 3 (113-169) Henderson analizza i pre- 
supposti con cui Duhm ricostruisce la biografia del profeta: la biografia dell’indi- 
viduo geniale tipica del XIX secolo e quella del poeta romantico. La biografia di 
Geremia elaborata da Duhm sarebbe imperniata sul contrasto tra il profeta, gli scribi 
e i sacerdoti, legati al libro della torah. L’insostenibilita di questa presentazione è 
argomentata da Henderson a partire dai numerosi passi dove nel libro di Geremia si 
esorta ad obbedire alla legge (163-164). In questa e altre simili osservazioni traspare 
la difficoltà dell’autore a considerare il libro di Geremia come un’opera in cui con- 
fluiscono più tradizioni, anche tra loro contrastanti, quali ad esempio la conformità 
dell’annuncio profetico con la torah (e.g. Ger 26,4-5) e affermazioni che contra- 
stano la validità di quest’ultima (e.g. Ger 8,8). È inoltre singolare che la biografia 
di Geremia, cui Duhm riserva poco più di una pagina e mezzo nell’introduzione al 
suo commentario (xi-xii) abbia impegnato Henderson in una critica tanto estesa 
(113-169). Con il c. 4 Henderson approfondisce le radici della storia della reli- 
gione di Israele come intesa da Duhm, che integra la concezione della profezia di 
G.H.A. Ewald nella presentazione della storia di Israele di K.H. Graf e J. Well- 
hausen. Alla fine della prima parte, il lettore dovrebbe aver chiaro che la proposta 
di Duhm per la composizione di Geremia e la biografia del profeta sono fondati 
non su caratteristiche oggettive del testo, ma su presupposti storici e ideologici 
estrinseci al testo biblico. 

Con la seconda parte (cc. 5-6; 205-247), Henderson esamina gli sviluppi 
più noti del modello di Duhm, nell’ordine la biografia del profeta elaborata da 
J. Skinner (Prophecy and Religion. Studies in the Life of Jeremiah [Cambridge 
1922]), e la teoria compositiva di S. Mowinckel (Zur Komposition des Buches 
Jeremia [Oslo 1914]). A entrambi si rimprovera di aver assunto acriticamente 
la poesia come criterio per l’autenticità geremiana. Se il pregio riconosciuto a 
Skinner è quello di aver smorzato il contrasto tra Geremia e il movimento dtr, 
dall’altra avrebbe trasformato l’uomo di Anatot in un teologo protestante liberale 
promotore di una religione basata sull’interiorità in contrapposizione alla legge. 
Se a Mowinckel si riconosce il merito di aver sganciato la poesia dall’esperienza 
estatica del profeta, tuttavia non gli si perdona l’accento posto sull’incoerenza 
del libro e l’insistenza su un approccio storico, volto a ricostruire le circostanze 
in cui certi detti sarebbero stati pronunciati. Le acquisizioni di questi autori 
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impedirebbero fatalmente agli interpreti successivi di percepire la coerenza del 
libro di Geremia. 

Da qui il passaggio alla terza parte (cc. 7-8), dove Henderson presenta alcuni 
tentativi di superare il modello di Duhm (251-348). Due le metodologie di analisi 
prese in esame: l’analisi retorica e la critica della redazione. Quanto all’analisi 
retorica, Henderson si concentra in particolare sui contributi di W. Holladay e 
J.R. Lundbom. Il guadagno dell’analisi retorica sarebbe quello di percepire le con- 
nessioni letterarie che assicurano la coesione di Geremia, e soprattutto di sotto- 
lineare la presentazione drammatica di personaggi ed eventi. Ciò nonostante, 
l’insistenza nella ricerca della storia del profeta, avrebbe ostacolato la percezione 
dell’unità del libro nella sua forma finale. 

Una simile critica è mossa al c. 8 agli studi sulle confessioni di A.R.P. Diamond, 
K. O’Connor e M. Smith. Nonostante i tentativi di comprendere le confessioni nel 
loro contesto, l’attenzione alla storia della redazione dei testi avrebbe condotto gli 
autori a identificare la prospettiva della forma finale di Geremia con quella degli 
ultimi redattori. 

Solo nel c. 9 (320-356), l’autore presenta la sua proposta, basata su due chiavi 
interpretative: il genere letterario della rappresentazione drammatica e la progres- 
sione temporale. 

Attraverso una sequenza di scene drammatiche, Geremia 2-10 rappresenta la 
storia di YHWH con il suo popolo. L’unita narrativa dei cc. 2-10 sarebbe assicu- 
rata da 2,2-3 e 10,23-25, con un’inclusione temporale dal tempo del deserto a 
quello dell’esilio. I cc. 4-9 descriverebbero la caduta di Gerusalemme. Quanto ai 
cc. 11-20: l’obiettivo non sarebbe quello di offrire una teodicea dell’esilio basata 
su una teologia di stampo dtr (cf. Duhm). Il vero scopo dei testi è presentare la 
tragica storia di Geremia e il fallimento suo ministero profetico. Si costruisce così 
una proposta alternativa al modello di Duhm. Poesia e prosa sarebbero da consi- 
derare elementi di composizioni letterarie unitarie, e non una collezione di parole 
storicamente pronunciate in specifiche circostanze. 

Purtroppo l’autore non scende mai sul terreno dell’argomentazione esegetica 
per confutare le acquisizioni di Duhm. Preferisce piuttosto rimproverare allo stu- 
dioso tedesco l’aderenza a presupposti storici e culturali del suo tempo, lo stile 
apodittico nelle sue affermazioni (107-108) o il disprezzo per gli Ergdnzer. Non 
da ultimo, la critica contro Duhm si appunta su alcuni tratti controversi della sua 
personalità (108, n. 126). 

Man mano che la lettura della monografia procede, appare con sempre maggior 
chiarezza quale sia il vero obiettivo della critica dell’autore, oltre al modello di 
Duhm: una confutazione della validità dell’approccio storico critico per l’analisi 
di Geremia. Ad esso si contrappone l’attenzione alla forma finale del testo (iden- 
tificata tout-court con il TM), alla rappresentazione drammatica e alla coerenza 
narrativa in Geremia 2-20. 

Senza tener conto della difficoltà di parlare di forma finale per un testo come 
il libro di Geremia, con le divergenze tra LXX e TM, nella presentazione del suo 
modello interpretativo l’autore si trova sovente costretto ad alcune forzature. Nel 
tentativo di evitare ogni aggancio con una possibile biografia profetica, Henderson 
critica a più riprese la considerazione degli oracoli profetici come messaggi da 
trasmettere. Al contrario, proprio i discorsi in prosa sono identificati come mes- 
saggi profetici, dei quali hanno la forma e gli argomenti tipici. Questo costitui- 
rebbe una confutazione dell’approccio standard a Geremia, basato sull’idea della 
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poesia come autentico messaggio geremiano e della prosa come secondaria. La 
prima difficoltà è quella posta da Ger 2,1, dove il profeta è chiaramente incaricato 
di trasmettere le parole che seguono a Gerusalemme. L’autore risolve il problema 
(272, 325 n. 6), affermando che tale formula, attestata solo nel TM, è da consi- 
derarsi secondaria. Laddove la forma finale del testo (identificata dall’autore come 
lo stesso TM) presenta un evidente contrasto con l’interpretazione proposta, si 
ricorre al concetto di recenziorità, mutuato dall’analisi storico critica. Purtroppo, 
però, lo stesso criterio non vale per i discorsi in prosa. A titolo di esempio, basti 
considerare Ger 7,1-2: l’attribuzione del discorso a Geremia poggia sulla formula 
introduttiva e sull’incarico iniziale rivolto da YHWH al profeta. Seguendo il criterio 
adottato per Ger 2,1, l'assenza di questi vv. nella LXX dovrebbe far considerare 
l’attribuzione del discorso in prosa a Geremia un’aggiunta secondaria, facendo 
così cadere l’idea di fondo che proprio nei discorsi in prosa siano da trovare le 
tracce dell’originario messaggio annunciato dal profeta. 

Il lavoro di Henderson mostra i suoi indubitabili pregi nella ricostruzione della 
storia dell’esegesi dei secoli XVII-XX e nell’esplorazione dei presupposti storici 
e letterari che muovono la ricerca esegetica di Duhm. Sicuramente si tratta di un 
contributo significativo alla storia della nascita del commentario del 1901. 

Dal punto di vista della ricerca su Geremia, colpisce la mancata menzione del 
contributo di Georg Fischer, che ripetutamente sottolinea nei suoi scritti l’impor- 
tanza della presentazione drammatica dei personaggi (YHWH, Geremia e la comu- 
nità), la presenza di fili tematici che rivelano una coesione interna al libro, così 
come l’impossibilità di poter ricostruire la figura storica del profeta a partire dal 
libro stesso. Un’attenzione maggiore agli sviluppi più recenti degli studi geremiani 
avrebbe forse potuto indicare a Henderson come molti dei presupposti di Duhm e 
delle sue acquisizioni siano di fatto integrate e arricchite con l’aiuto di prospettive 
interpretative diverse. 

Tuttavia, la necessità di impiegare un’intera monografia per criticare un modello 
interpretativo paradossalmente finisce per confermarne la rilevanza. La mancanza 
di un confronto esegetico con i risultati di Duhm, assieme alla sinteticità della 
proposta alternativa offerta dall’autore, finiscono per confermare il valore di un 
commentario, quello di Duhm, chiaramente figlio del suo tempo, ma che resta una 
pietra miliare e in ogni caso un punto di riferimento con cui confrontarsi nello 
studio esegetico su Geremia. 
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Christoph DOHMEN — Giinter STEMBERGER, Hermeneutik der Jiidischen Bibel 
und des Alten Testaments. Zweite, tiberarbeitete Auflage (Studien- 
biicher Theologie). Stuttgart, Verlag W. Kohlhammer, 2019. v-241 p. 
15.5 x 23. €31,99 


Die vorliegende zweite Auflage des bereits 1996 erstmalig erschienenen Studi- 
enbuches ist seiner urspriinglichen Konzeption treu geblieben: der Sensibilisie- 
rung fiir den doppelten und zugleich asymmetrischen Ausgang von Tanach und 
Altem Testament in Judentum und Christentum (vgl. 11-14). Christoph Dohmen 
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betont in seinem Einführungsabschnitt außerdem das korrelative Verhältnis von 
„alt“ und „neu“ in den Bezeichnungen der Testamente, worin keine Wertung 
enthalten sei. Damit setzt er sich auch gegen die noch durch den „geistigen Vater“ 
dieser Hermeneutik eingebrachte Terminologie „Erstes“ und „Zweites Testa- 
ment“ kritisch ab. Im Anschluss an einige grundsätzliche Erläuterungen zur „bib- 
lischen“ Hermeneutik stellt Günter Stemberger die jüdischen Methoden und 
Konzepte des Verstehens von der Zeit des Zweiten Tempels bis in die Kabbala dar 
(29-141). Wesentlich ist, dass die Interpretation bereits im Tanach selbst beginnt 
(Michael Fishbane) und spätestens mit den Pseudepigraphen und Apokryphen, 
etwa dem sofer des Sirachbuches und seiner „Suche“ (daras: Sir 3,21-23 vgl. 38,34 — 
39,1; 51,23), auch kanongeschichtliche Implikationen zeitigt. 

Etwas problematisch erscheint allerdings die hermeneutische Beschreibung 
des Jubiläenbuches unter Hinweis auf die Schreibertätigkeit des „Engel(s) des 
Angesichts“, der „die Geschichte vom Beginn der Schöpfung“ aufschreibt und sie 
„dann Mose diktiert“ (37, Hervorhebung SB: vgl. Jub. 1,27): Keine der bislang 
bekannten äthiopischen Handschriften weiß etwas vom Diktat, und das hebräische 
Fragment (4QJub?) mit dem Hifi! von sdfar, „diktieren“, bleibt erstens lückenhaft 
und dürfte zweitens kaum das gesamte Jubiläenbuch — auch in einem unversehrten 
Zustand der hebräischen Version — überliefert haben. Weiterhin wird die Offen- 
barung über die schriftliche Tora hinaus als „eine Grundvorstellung der Apoka- 
lyptik“ (ebd.) benannt: Auch hierzu kann man anderer Auffassung sein. 

Ganz anders und in der Sache höchst angemessen stellt sich das „Diktat“ und 
die Inspiration mit Blick auf die Verwendung der Offenbarung(en) bei Josephus 
dar. Beide hermeneutischen Aspekte bestimmen die Darstellung der „Jüdischen 
Altertümer“. Der Abschnitt über die Qumrantexte fokussiert auf die „Bibeltexte“ 
selbst, die Tempelrolle, halakhische Exegese und die Pescharim (zu Propheten und 
Psalmen). Die Übersetzungen in das Griechische (Septuaginta) und Aramäische 
(Targumim) werden zunächst durch einen Abschnitt über die Möglichkeiten der 
Übersetzung eröffnet, wobei das Kriterium der möglichst genauen Entspre- 
chung von Ausgangs- und Zielsprache in den Vordergrund rückt (vgl. etwa Philo, 
Mos. 2,34-40 und Dtn 4,2; 13,1; Josephus, Ant. 1,5.10-12). In den Erläuterungen 
zu den Übersetzungen fungiert insbesondere die Urgeschichte, vor allem Genesis 1, 
als Paradigma. Ähnlich verfahren die Abschnitte zur rabbinischen und mittelalter- 
lichen jüdischen Auslegung. Zuvor ist jedoch die Einbindung der Übersetzung 
und ihrer Kommentierung in den kulturell-religiösen Kontext des Hellenismus 
(vor allem Homer, Pseudo-Heraklit, Pseudo-Plutarch oder Cornutus) bei Philo von 
Alexandrien und den Wegbereitern der Allegorese Aristobul, Demetrios und Pseudo- 
Aristeas thematisiert. Insbesondere die Abhandlungen zur antiken, spätantiken und 
mittelalterlichen jüdischen Exegese bieten exzellente Zusammenfassungen der jüdi- 
schen „Bibel“-Hermeneutik. Dabei kommen Textbeispiele rabbinischer Interpreta- 
tion aus dem gesamten Tanach zum Tragen. Der Weg führt von den sieben Middot 
des Hillel bis in die Kabbala oder, anders ausgedrückt, von der Einzelbeobach- 
tung an Schrift und Sprache zur systematischen Dekonstruktion von Texten. Günter 
Stemberger arbeitet vor allem heraus, unter Heranziehung welcher hermeneutischen 
Formen — Middot, Logik oder Logikkritik — sich die jüdische Auslegung im Span- 
nungsfeld von Allegorisierung und wortbezogener Interpretation (p‘Sarf) bewegte. 

Christoph Dohmens Abschnitt fragt zunächst danach, was die „Bibel Israels“ 
zum Alten Testament machte bzw. bis heute macht und adressiert die sich daraus 
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ergebenden hermeneutischen Konsequenzen. Hier ist insbesondere die Diskus- 
sion um Trennungsprozesse und auch Gemeinsames im Kontext eines „Judäo- 
Christentums“ (Daniel Boyarin, Andreas Bedenbender) zu beachten, die gegenüber 
der Erstauflage nicht nur eine Aktualisierung sondern auch einen Gedanken- 
fortschritt darstellt. Wie insgesamt die von Christoph Dohmen verantworteten 
Abschnitte im Vergleich zur Erstauflage stark überarbeitet, ja streckenweise völlig 
neu formuliert wurden. Mit Blick auf den Kanon und Kanongestalten betont Doh- 
men mit Recht das Prozesshafte, was unter anderem zur Einsicht führt, dass sich 
zumindest im 1. Jahrhundert n. Chr. die christliche von der jüdischen „Schrift“- 
Hermeneutik nicht unterschieden hat. Während insgesamt der Abschnitt zum 
kanonischen Prozess stärker das Gemeinsame jüdischer und christlicher Herme- 
neutik hervorhebt, betont die umfangreiche Darlegung zum Alten Testament und 
dem christlichen Glauben eher das Trennende (175-216). Sachlich und termino- 
logisch kann man frühesten seit Ende des 2. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. (Irenäus von 
Lyon) von einer alttestamentlichen Hermeneutik sprechen. Dohmen kommt dann 
auf aktuelle Ansätze einer „Christologie des Alten Testaments“ (Markus Witte, 
Meik Gerhards) zu sprechen, denen er vorwirft, nicht ausreichend den Eigen- 
sinn des Alten Testaments in Rechnung zu stellen. Unter den in gesamtbiblischer 
Perspektive diskutierten Verortungen des Alten Testaments werden etwa die 
Schemata „Verheißung — Erfüllung“, „Gesetz — Evangelium“, „Schöpfung — 
Erlösung“ oder Frank Crüsemanns These vom ,, Wahrheitsraum“ einer berechtig- 
ten Kritik unterzogen — sachlich angemessen geht Dohmen auf Notger Slenczkas 
Thesen zur „Dekanonisierung des Alten Testaments“ nur sehr am Rande ein. Der 
abschließende Paragraph, der Dohmens eigenen Ansatz skizziert, setzt bei der 
Rezeptionsästhetik und Textpragmatik an. So betrifft die „Erstadressaten“ nach 
Dohmen die „Bibel Israels“, die ,,Zweitadressaten“ erst das „Alte Testament“. 
Nur in dieser Differenz sei auch die Eigenständigkeit des christlichen „Alten 
Testaments“ als „Bibel Israels“ gewahrt, die auch Christen wahrzunehmen haben. 
Davon zu unterscheiden ist noch einmal die Lektüre der „Jüdischen Bibel“. 
Dohmen spricht von einer „doppelten Leseweise“ innerhalb christlicher Lektüren, 
deren Ziel es ist, die Israel-Erinnerung in das Zentrum einer Hermeneutik des Alten 
Testaments zu rücken. Hierzu gehört — weniger auch, als vielmehr fundamental 
und unausweichlich — die Reflexion über eine Exegese bzw. Theologie nach 
Auschwitz. Dabei mahnt Dohmen zwei Aspekte an: Zunächst geht es nicht um ein 
Vermessen des Schreckens, sondern um ein „für uns“ als Christen. Außerdem, und 
in der Konsequenz dieses „für uns“, muss der Sprachverlust und damit Identitäts- 
verlust für Christen als Bedeutung von Auschwitz mitbedacht werden. Christoph 
Dohmen bezieht sich hierzu auf die wichtigen Studien von Verena Lenzen. In der 
Verantwortung beider Autoren, Stemberger und Dohmen, fasst der Schlussabschnitt 
noch einmal die wesentlichen Linien einer „doppelten Hermeneutik“ der Jüdischen 
Bibel und des Alten Testaments zusammen. 

Zunächst bleibt auch Kritisches anzumerken: So sollte meines Erachtens in 
einer von der historischen Exegese herkommenden „Hermeneutik“ differenzierter 
mit den Begriffen „biblisch“ und „Bibel“ umgegangen werden, gerade im Kon- 
text von „Fortschreibungen“ oder „Rewriting“. Haben doch nicht zuletzt die 
Handschriften vom Toten Meer (vgl. dazu 46-49) eindrücklich unter Beweis 
gestellt, dass im Horizont antik-jüdischer und -christlicher Interpretationen der 
Bezug auf die „Bibel“ anachronistisch ist. Zwar sind sich die beiden Autoren 
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selbstverständlich der Problematik bewusst (vgl. nur 46-49 oder 143.216.235), 
doch hätte dies deutlicher noch in der Darstellung problematisiert werden können. 
Dann bleibt im Abschnitt von Christoph Dohmen das Verhältnis von Rezeption 
sowie Pragmatik und Kanon bzw. kanonischer Auslegung unklar. So waren doch 
Fortschreibungen, über den Anspruch an Erstadressaten hinaus, in der Antike nicht 
notwendig Bestandteil irgendeines späteren Kanons, wie die antik-jüdischen deu- 
terokanonischen Schriften (vgl. dazu 234), Pseudepigraphen oder Josephus zeigen. 
Schließlich: So unterstützenswert eine Bindung der christlichen Bibelleser an Israel 
(vgl. 226) erscheint, sie nimmt letztlich einen religiös-konfessionalistischen 
und keinen historischen Standpunkt ein. Damit setzt sich der Ansatz derselben 
Kritik aus wie etwa der „canonical approach“ eines Brevard S. Childs. Sodann ist 
auch die „kleine Hermeneutik“ (232) des Alten Testaments im Credo des einen 
Schöpfergottes, im Sinne der „Übereinstimmungsformel“ von Altem und Neuem 
Testament zum Thema Tod und Auferstehung und mit Blick auf die geistgewirkte 
Prophetie — nicht nur religions- — geschichtlich zu diversifizieren, ja zu relati- 
vieren: Weder bezeugt das Alte Testament einen konsistenten Monotheismus, 
noch findet man darin einen eindeutigen Beleg für die (körperliche) Auferstehung 
(umstritten ist: Dan 12,1-3), noch gar wird man, zumal im Horizont neuerer Pro- 
phetenforschung (Uwe Becker, Reinhard G. Kratz), pauschal von geistgewirkter, 
eher von schriftgelehrter Prophetie sprechen dürfen. Außerdem werden die Rolle 
und Bedeutung der griechischen Übersetzung und Überlieferung des Alten Testa- 
ments in der Septuaginta und den Altgriechen für eine gesamtbiblische Herme- 
neutik nur gestreift (63-67.234-236). Gerade im Kontext der Adressaten, der in 
Christoph Dohmens Beitrag immer wieder hervorgehobenen „Glaubensgemein- 
schaft(en)“, spielt die Septuaginta eine hervorgehobene Rolle. 

Allerdings wird man bei einem Unternehmen wie diesem, das es sich zur Auf- 
gabe gemacht hat, auf vergleichsweise begrenztem Raum eine Gesamtdarstellung 
jüdischer und christlicher „Bibel“-Hermeneutik zu liefern, immer Fehlendes, Kri- 
tikwürdiges oder Fragmentarisches benennen können. So vermögen die kritischen 
Anmerkungen nicht, den positiven Gesamteindruck der vorgelegten Synthese zu 
relativieren. Günter Stemberger legt hier einen fast alle Methoden jüdischer 
Schrifthermeneutik bedenkenden Überblick vor, der sich durch eine stupende 
Quellenkenntnis der jüdischen Traditionen, von der Antike bis in die Kabbala, 
auszeichnet und vor allem durch die zahlreichen Textbeispiele, auch für den juda- 
istischen Laien, sehr gut nachvollziehbar bleibt. Dies unterscheidet diesen ersten, 
exzellenten Teil der Gesamtdarstellung in nichts von der Erstauflage. Hier muss- 
ten nur wenige Fehler korrigiert und literarische Hinweise aktualisiert werden. 
Christoph Dohmens Beitrag hat im Vergleich zur Erstauflage erheblich gewonnen. 
Dank fundamentaler Umstellungen, Neuformulierungen, Verbesserungen der in 
der Erstauflage noch zahlreichen Druckfehler und der produktiven Einarbeitung 
neuester Literatur gelingt es Dohmen, einen völlig neuen und gewichtigen Ansatz 
einer christlichen Hermeneutik zu konzipieren. Zuletzt fällt auf, dass hinsicht- 
lich des Ansatzes Stemberger und Dohmen sich deutlich unterscheiden. Geht der 
Abschnitt zur jüdischen Hermeneutik strikt historisch vor und etabliert hermeneu- 
tische Konturen anhand der zahlreichen Beispiele aus den Quellen, wählt Doh- 
men einen an hermeneutischen Leitfragen orientierten Zugang, der weit weniger 
Quellenbezüge ausweist. Das kann man als Inkonsistenz oder Nachteil monieren 
oder aber auch als leserorientierte Vielfalt verstehen, die die Lektüre interessanter 
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gestaltet. Insgesamt liegt in dieser Neuauflage einer jüdischen und christlichen 
Hermeneutik ein höchst empfehlenswertes Werk auch im weiteren Kontext des 
christlich-jüdischen Dialogs vor. 


Am Rubenowplatz 2/3 Stefan BEYERLE 
Theologische Fakultät 

D-17489 Greifswald 

beyerle@uni-greifswald.de 


Novum Testamentum 


Ray M. Lozano, The Proskynesis of Jesus in the New Testament. A Study 
on the Significance of Jesus as an Object of “Proskuneo” in the New 
Testament Writings (The Library of New Testament Studies 609). 
London, T&T Clark, 2019. viii-227 p. 16,5 x 24. €85,00 


In this revised version of his doctoral thesis, Ray M. Lozano (RL) investigates 
a hitherto neglected Greek word-group, tpookbvnois and mpooKvvéw, and its 
recipient. RL intends to offer a detailed exegetical and literary-critical analysis of 
those texts in the NT where this term occurs. He underscores the following factors 
that guide his study: status/character of the one receiving mpooKbvyotc; status/ 
character of the one rendering npookbvnoig; speech accompanying mpooKbvn- 
Olc; activity accompanying npooKbvnotg; setting of TPOCKÙvNotg; occasion of 
TPOOKUVNOIc; response to TPOOKUVNOIc; relevant background or parallels to 
TpooKvvyotc; authorial use of tpooKbvyotc (7-8). 

The work is organized in seven chapters apart from the introduction and con- 
clusion. Chapter 1 attempts to understand mpookvvéw by offering an overview 
of its usage in the Bible and in early Jewish and Greco-Roman literature con- 
temporary with that of NT. The next six chapters are structurally similar, present- 
ing a comprehensive assessment of tpookbvyotc which has Jesus as its object. 
RL summarises the results of his study in the Conclusion. 

At the end of a lengthy analysis of tpockvvéo in Greco-Roman and Jewish 
literature (chapter 1), RL demonstrates that npookvv&o is primarily used as a 
customary greeting, an expression of gratitude or supplication. The authority 
or the superiority of the one who receives tpooKkbvnotc is acknowledged. The 
polytheistic character of tpooKbvyotc in the Greek literature is reflected when 
it is offered as worship to many gods and godlike human beings. In contrast, 
instances in Jewish literature clearly reserve the term for the worship of the 
God of Israel alone. Several pseudepigraphal writings tend to use the term for a 
descendent of Judah who dies for the people and who will be an eternal king. 

The focus in chapter 2 is the use of tpooKbvnotc in the Gospel of Mark. Even 
though there are several individuals who bow before Jesus as healer and teacher, 
TpooKvvE® is used only for the Gerasene demoniac’s veneration of Jesus as 
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“the Son of the Most High God” (Mark 5,6), and for the Roman soldiers’ mock 
reverence of Jesus as “the King of the Jews” (Mark 15,19). Notwithstanding the 
profound royal overtones implied in the usage of the term, RL concludes that Mark 
seems to understand the mpooxbvyotc of Jesus as “worship of an exalted super- 
natural sovereign who uniquely participates in the heavenly rule of God” (50). 

The literary study of mpookbvnotc carried out in the Gospel of Matthew 
(chapter 3), leads RL to conclude that Jesus rightly receives tpookbvnotc that is 
reserved for God. The Magi pay homage to him at his birth as the true king of 
the Jews (Matt 2,2.8.11). Various other characters bow before him reverently and 
with confidence that he could grant their extraordinary requests: a leper (Matt 8,2), 
a ruler (Matt 9,18), a Canaanite woman (Matt 15,22) and the mother of the sons 
of Zebedee (Matt 20,20). When Jesus exhibits God-like domination over the sea, 
even the disciples offer him mpooxbvnotc (Matt 14,33). The motif of tpookbvnotc 
reaches its climax in the Resurrection narrative where the women and the disciples 
offer mpooKbvnotc to the risen Jesus who possesses earthly and heavenly authority 
(Matt 28,9.17). Jesus’ dominion over disease, demons, death, wind and sea makes 
him, as God’s Son, a legitimate recipient of the npookóvnots that is reserved for 
God alone (Matt 4,9-10). 

Of the seven occurrences of tpooxbvnotic in Luke-Acts (chapter 4), only one 
has Jesus as the recipient: mpooxbvnotc offered to the risen and ascended Jesus 
by the disciples (Luke 24,52). RL notes that Jesus is deemed worthy to receive the 
rpookbvnotg that is otherwise reserved for God for two reasons: firstly, Luke’s 
use of tpookbvyotc elsewhere signifies reverence or worship: cultic worship of 
God (Luke 4,8; Acts 8,27; 24,11), idolatrous worship of false gods (Luke 4,7; 
Acts 7,43), and excessive reverence of mere men (Acts 10,25-26). Secondly, the 
adaptation of language and imagery from Sir 50,20-22 in Luke 24,50-53 suggests 
that mpooxbvyots of the risen Jesus is analogous to the cultic tpookbvyots of 
God in Sirach 50. Jesus’ mpooxbvyots as “Lord” is further highlighted in Acts 
(especially Acts 2), where the risen Jesus is presented as enthroned beside God 
and as the bestower of the Spirit of God. 

The predominant use of tpookbvnots in the Gospel of John, expounded in 
chapter 5, is in the dialogue between Jesus and the Samaritan woman, where 
Jesus instructs the woman on the proper worship of Israel’s God (John 4,20- 
24). In another instance, the Greeks come up to Jerusalem to worship God at the 
Passover (John 12,20). While all these instances clearly have God as the object 
of mpookbvnotc, there is only one example associated with Jesus, namely when a 
formerly blind person offers tpockòvnotg to him (John 9,38). From this instance, 
RL sustains that John clearly relates Jesus to Israel’s worship in different ways: 
He is the true living water and true source of light (Feast of Tabernacles), the one 
uniquely consecrated by God (Feast of Dedication), and the true paschal lamb 
(Passover). Jesus is the true temple where God dwells and where the true wor- 
ship of God takes place. In view of this Christological portrait, the tpookbvnoicg 
is offered by the formerly blind man, who now “sees” Jesus as the heavenly 
descended Son of Man. 

Analyzing a complex text in the letter to the Hebrews in chapter 6, RL argues that 
Jesus, the Son, receives tpookbvnotg from the angels at God’s command (Heb 1,6). 
Jesus receives such reverence because he is the exalted Son of God who is superior 
to the angels. Since Hebrews emphasizes the Son’s unique role in the divine act 
of creation, he is worthy of the kind of worship typically reserved for God. 
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Chapter 7 examines the occurrences of tpookbveq in the book of Revelation, 
in which it is an important theme since the term occurs twenty-four times. The 
primary use of tpoogòvnotg is in statements that condemn the idolatrous worship 
of Satan, demons, idols, the beast and its image, and the misguided worship of 
an angelic mediator (Rev 13,4.8.12.15; 14,9.11; 16,2; 19,20; 20,4). While every- 
one is called upon to give mpooKkbvnoic to God alone (Rev 14,7; 15,4; 19,10; 
22,9), the only other legitimate recipient of mpookbvnots is Jesus “the Lamb” 
(Rev 5,14). 

RL summarizes the results of this findings and the points of commonality in 
the Conclusion (172-174): 


(1) Jesus who receives tpookbvnotc is often presented as an extraordinary ruler 
figure — over the demonic world, disease, demons, death, wind and sea, 
over both Jews and Gentiles. He is also distinctly recognized as the risen and 
ascended Lord, superior to the angels and reigning with God in heaven. 

(2) Jesus is the messianic Son of God, recognized by the demons, his followers, 
and angels. He exercises “Yahweh-like” authority over wind and sea as well 
as over heaven and earth. 

(3) Jesus’ characterization as walking upon the sea and rescuing others from the 
sea as only God does, his bestowing of the Spirit of God as only God does, 
his being called xòpiog as only God is called, his being ascribed a role in the 
uniquely divine act of creation of all things, his being assigned a place in the 
uniquely divine exercise of authority — these traits enhance the characteri- 
zation of Jesus as one extraordinarily connected with God in ways that con- 
note his divine status. 

(4) Very often, Jesus receives cultic worship that is reserved for God alone. 

(5) Jesus’ divine status and worthiness to receive tpookòvnowg must be under- 
stood in relation to God, who always retains primacy. Jesus does not replace 
God as an independent deity but is presented as the one seated at the right 
hand of God. The clear distinction between the sender and the one sent is 
maintained in the NT literature. 


There is methodological accuracy, exegetical precision and theological coher- 
ence in RL’s work. His scholarly dialogue with the exegetes in every chapter 
enhances the quality of his work. His concise summaries at the end of each chap- 
ter make his argumentation clear and comprehensible. The extensive bibliography 
presented at the end of the book is of immense value to the readers. While 
previous scholarship concentrated on the theme of rpocgbvnotg in a single book, 
RL’s comprehensive approach is laudable. He has definitely filled a gap in the 
scholarship by a thorough literary study of npooxbvnoig in the NT and its impli- 
cations for high Christology. 

By analyzing the occurrences of mpooxbvnotc, RL attempts to present the 
centrality of Jesus in the NT literature and his characterization as the divinely sent 
messianic Son of God. While in Jewish literature trpookòvnotg is reserved for 
God alone, the NT departs from this view and makes also Jesus the recipient of 
rpookbvnotg along with God. While this is accepted without any reservation, one 
should also note that Jesus is the central messianic figure in the entire NT litera- 
ture, and one does not need to employ a particular term such as tpookbvyotc to 
prove this point. The Gospel of Mark, for example, begins with the affirmation 
that Jesus is the Son of God (Mark 1,1) and this motif is repeated throughout the 
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Gospel (Mark 1,11; 9,7; 15,39; cf. 14,61). While in books such as Luke-Acts, 
the Gospel of John, Hebrews and Revelation there are meagre references to Jesus 
as the recipient of rpock6vnotg (only one each), his messianic status and divine 
sonship are affirmed several times without employing the term. Furthermore, RL 
is forced to disregard the entire Pauline literature since npookbvnoıg does not 
occur there, even though the messiahship of Jesus is one of the important themes 
(e.g. the Christological hymn in Phil 2,10-11). 

Another weakness of the volume is that some verses where tpookbvyotc is 
offered to Jesus are textually doubtful (Luke 24,52; John 9,38). Even though RL 
attempts to provide textual evidences and scholarly arguments in favor of their 
originality, he himself concedes that the text-critical issues are not entirely set- 
tled (89). 

Notwithstanding these minor gaps, RL’s work is a significant contribution to 
biblical scholarship and a very useful addition to any biblical library. Worthy of 
praise are his meticulous analysis of the relevant texts and his methodological 
rigor. The volume will surely benefit students who are at an advanced level of 
biblical studies. 


Pontificio Istituto Biblico Clifard Sunil RANJAR 
Piazza della Pilotta, 35 
1-00187 Roma 


Sébastien DOANE, Analyse de la réponse du lecteur aux origines de Jésus en 
Matthieu 1-2 (Études Bibliques, Nouvelle série 81). Leuven — Paris — 
Bristol, CT, Peeters 2019. xiv-309 p. 16 x 24. €82,00 


How important the role of the real reader is in the interpretation of a text is the 
main question addressed in this doctoral dissertation of S. Doane, written under 
the guidance of Prof. Robert Hurley. Inspired by the writings of Stanley Fish and 
Robert Hurley, the author argues in this work that only the real reader of a text can 
make sense of it as it is written for a flesh and blood reader and not an imaginary 
reader, whether “implicit”, “ideal”, or “model”, as defined by different literary 
theorists. To this end, the author analyses the first two chapters of Matthew’ s 
Gospel as a real reader from his social, cultural, and religious background. In 
his reading of the text the author not only offers his own insights and interpre- 
tations but also examines the views of other “real readers” and highlights their 
insights and discussions critically and creatively. Thus, the author seeks to pre- 
sent the views of a reading community rather than presenting the perspectives of 
an individual “real reader”. Doane follows a “slow reading” (ralentir la lecture) 
by analysing every word in the text considering its linguistic, historical, cultural, 
structural, intertextual, and theological dimensions. Such reading helps the author 
identify some pertinent questions and offers some fresh insights into understand- 
ing the Infancy Narrative in Matthew. 

This book begins by drawing the reader’s attention to the paradigm shift on 
the question of reading, understanding, and interpreting a written text from the 
Enlightenment to the Postmodern era. The author highlights the shift from an 
approach that emphasizes objectivity/objective truth to one that recognizes the 
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importance of subjectivity and intersubjectivity. The author rightly states that any 
interpretation is conditioned and limited by the context (place, time, economic 
class, culture, gender, upbringing etc.) of the interpreter. He underscores the impor- 
tance of interpretive communities instead of a singular “objective” interpretive 
approach. The author also acknowledges how his own reading is shaped by the 
strategies and methods he has learned from others (“the exegetical community”). 
In these first four pages of the book, entitled “Quand Bible et critique post- 
moderne se rencontrent”, the author briefly mentions “l’analyse de la réponse 
du lecteur” (ARL), the interpretive approach that he follows in this book. These 
pages serve as a general introduction to Doane’s work. However, the author does 
not use the term “introduction”, nor does he present these pages as part of the 
main text. 

The main body of the book is organized into five chapters and a general con- 
clusion. The first chapter discusses methodological issues, and the other chapters 
deal with Matthew 1-2 divided into four subunits (Matt 1,1-17; 1,18-25; 2,1-12; 
2,13-23). The book provides a 36-page bibliography including the works of most 
ancient and modern literary theorists and Matthean scholars. 

The first part of the chapter on methodology briefly presents the historical 
journey from Aristotle to Umberto Eco that led to the development of ARL fol- 
lowed by an exposition of the literary theories of Wayne Booth, Wolfgang Iser, and 
Stanly Fish, which, according to Doane, laid the foundation for ARL. The author 
also mentions the works of eight other ARL theorists. He concludes the first part 
by discussing the contributions of Mark Allan Powell and Robert Hurley who 
initiated the application of ARL in biblical interpretation. In the second part of 
this chapter the author clarifies some of the concepts that are used in the book. 
One might wonder why the author, in his discussion of the development and appli- 
cation of ARL in biblical interpretation, does not include the successful attempts 
of some exegetes, especially from Africa, Latin America, and Asia, to understand 
the text from their context in which the “reader” and the reader’s life situation play 
a central role. 

The second chapter studies Matt 1,1-17 in detail. The title (1,1) the synthesis 
(1,17) and the genealogy (1,2-16) are treated separately. A word-by-word analysis 
adopted here as a reading strategy helps to explore various possibilities of inter- 
pretation. However, it sometimes distracts the reader with unnecessary details 
which are later abandoned as the text is read as a cohesive unit and a coherent 
whole. In his detailed analysis of the genealogy, Doane focuses on different sub- 
versive elements (é/éments subversifs) found in Matthew’s presentation of the 
genealogy of the Messiah. Although several scholars have already observed the 
social, cultural, and theological irregularities found in the genealogy, Doane’s 
presentation of them as subversive elements is intriguing. After having enumer- 
ated nine such elements, he concludes that the genealogy given in the Gospel of 
Matthew shows that Jesus is the son of foreign women, of extraordinary women, 
of men whose masculinity is not hegemonic, of unknown people, of evil kings, of 
sons who are not the firstborn, etc. (119). The author states that the accumulation 
of these subversive elements shows that this text has the potential to induce read- 
ers to revise their expectations. One such expectation discussed in detail is Jesus’ 
identity as the Davidic Messiah. Doane clearly shows how the messianic iden- 
tity of Jesus presented in Matthew is different from the traditional figure of the 
Messiah as the son of David. A major part of the genealogical list given in Matthew 
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(especially in 1,2-11) is also found in different OT texts (1 Chr 1,28.34; 2,1-15; 
3,10-15; Ruth 4,18-12). Most scholars believe that Matthew drew primarily from 
these sources to present the genealogy of the Messiah. If this is the case, how can 
the question of “the subversion of the primogeniture and hegemonic masculinity” 
that Doane observes in the portrayal of various characters (Abraham, Issac, Jacob, 
Perez, Zerah, etc.) be attributed to Matthew? Should it not be ascribed to the OT 
authors? 

Chapters 3-5 analyse the three sets of narratives related to the birth of Jesus. 
After providing a sequential reading of the stories, the author offers an intertextual 
dialogue with the prophetic texts cited in each of these narratives. Following a 
metaleptic reading, the author, as a post-colonial reader, explores the significance 
of these prophetic oracles in their global context, the social and political conno- 
tations attached to them, and their use in the Matthean text. Such a reading helps 
readers to understand these texts with new perspectives. 

Doane argues that a metaleptic reading of Isa 7,14 reveals that the word 
“Emmanuel” is not only a sign of hope but also a sign of judgment: hope for the 
people but judgment against imperial powers (Assyria and Rome). In his interpre- 
tation of the reference from Mic 5,1-3 in Matt 5,2, Doane focuses on the differ- 
ences between the two texts and argues that the correspondence between Micah 5 
and Matthew 2 cannot be seen as a direct fulfilment of a prophecy concerning 
the Messiah. Although both texts show certain similarities, their ways of present- 
ing the king / shepherd are different. Doane claims that it is possible to deduce 
from these texts that the anti-typology between David and Jesus introduced in 
the genealogy continues. Jesus is both like David and different from him. To 
resolve the spatio-temporal problem related to the Hosea quotation in Matt 2,15, 
the author proposes to consider Egypt in Matt 2,13-15 both as a geographical area 
and as a metaphor. Egypt is indicated in Hosea (11,1) as a metaphorical place of 
evil analogous to the destructive powers of Assyria. Following the same line of 
thinking, Doane suggests that the expression “out of Egypt” in Matt 2,15 refers to 
Judea and the destructive powers of Herod. It is out of that “metaphorical Egypt” 
that God called his son to go to the “geographical Egypt”. On the narrative of the 
infanticide in Bethlehem and the reference to Rachel’s cry in Matt 2,16-18, Doane 
proposes a multi-faceted intertextual reading. He observes that the infanticide in 
Bethlehem has links with the worst moments of Israel’s history, and its presenta- 
tion in Matthew is a critique of the violence of foreign empires. He also offers a 
reflection on the question of God’s responsibility in the murder of innocent chil- 
dren relating it to issues of human rights violations in different parts of the world 
today. The author considers Matt 2,23, the fifth quote in the Infancy Narrative, as 
a fulfillment quotation, interpreting the fulfilment as a reversal. According to him, 
the fact that Jesus is associated with Nazareth, which is far from centers of power 
and lacks traditional prestige, prompts the reader to see the protagonist of this 
story as a kind of Messiah different from what was usually expected. 

In the general conclusion, after providing a summary of the main insights 
gathered from the study, the author, in an introspective tone, reveals the impact 
that this study has on him as a reader, the experience of consolations, desolations, 
confusions, and convictions, etc. 

Doane’s study is a good model for applying ARL to a biblical text. The author 
has done it with great care and precision. He has enriched his interpretations by 
engaging the views of other authors. While discussing further possibilities, the 
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author admits that the interpretations that he analyzes are of professional exegetes 
and suggests that it is important to consider the views of non-specialist readers. 
Some “contextual exegetes” and liberation theologians have made great contri- 
bution in involving non-specialist readers in the interpretation of biblical texts. 
For example, The Gospel in Solentiname (four volumes) by Ernesto Cardenal, 
first published in Spanish in 1976, offers profound and insightful interpretation 
of the birth stories of Jesus by a group of poor and oppressed peasants. 


Pontificio Istituto Biblico Henry PATTARUMADATHIL S.J. 
Piazza della Pilotta, 35 
1-00187 Roma 


Tanire ANGULO ORDORIKA, “No habéis leído esta escritura?” (Mc 12,10). 
El trasfondo veterotestamentario como clave hermenéutica de Mc 12,1- 
12 (Analecta Biblica 226). Rome, Gregorian Biblical Press, 2019. 
v-389 p. 16,5 x 23. €30,00 


This book is a revision of Angulo Ordorika’s doctoral dissertation, defended at la 
Universidad Pontificia Comillas (Madrid) in 2018. Angulo Ordorika (A.O.) begins 
by noting, as many have before, the disjunction between the last two verses of 
Mark’s parable of the vineyard (12,1-12), a quotation of Ps 118,22-23, and the rest 
of the parable. Her aim is to investigate whether vv. 10-12 were part of the origi- 
nal parable (she concludes it was), and if so, then to show how to understand a 
parable that moves in the semantic camp of agriculture but then concludes with 
a citation from the world of construction. 

In the Introduction, A.O. gives a concise sketch of the various approaches 
scholars have taken in their analyses of this parable, clustering them into three 
groups. Scholars such as Adolph Jiilicher, Werner Kiimmel, Charles E. Carlston, 
Josef Blank, Odil Hans Steck, and Ulrich Mell have approached the parable as 
a vaticinium ex evento, an allegory constructed by the early Christian community 
as they reflected on the death of Jesus. For them, the quotation of Psalm 118 in 
vv. 10-12 is a secondary addition. A second approach is taken by scholars who 
resist reading the parable allegorically; they see it as a realistic story told by Jesus 
that reflects agrarian realities in first-century Palestine. Again, both the allusion 
to Isa 5,1-2 and the citation of Ps 118,22-23 are later additions. C.H. Dodd was 
the first to read the parable as a reflection of the growing unrest of laborers and 
the mounting tensions between them and landowners who were often living abroad, 
which sometimes led to revolts such as that led by Judas the Galilean. Joachim 
Jeremias, J. Duncan M. Derrett, and Martin Hengel read the parable in a simi- 
lar vein, explaining that the murder of the son is understandable if the laborers 
think that they could put in a claim on the land if the owner is dead and if they 
kill the only heir. John Dominic Crossan and Jane E. and Raymond Newell 
go so far as to read the laborers as heroic, thinking that Jesus sympathized with 
their grave situation, excusing their violence without condoning it. Willy Schot- 
troff, J. David Hester, John S. Kloppenborg, and Esther Miquel Pericäs make 
further contributions to this line of interpretation. A third approach is taken 
by scholars such as Michel Hubaut, Hans Weder, and Klyne Snodgrass, who are 
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convinced that Jesus’ Jewish audience had the necessary tools to understand the 
parable without resorting to either the Christian kerygma or faith in Jesus Christ. 
For Snodgrass, the Old Testament allusions were original; word plays bring out 
the parable’s meaning. Arthur Gray, Malcolm Lowe, and David Stern likewise 
take the position that the parable is quite understandable to Jesus’ Jewish audience 
if the murdered son is understood to be John the Baptist, not Jesus. A.O. concludes 
that none of these approaches fully resolves the problem of the semantic gap 
between the parable in vv. 1-9 and the psalm citation in vv. 10-12. She then 
embarks on her own investigation, which offers some new perspectives. 

In Chapter One, A.O. does an exegetical analysis of Mark 12,1-12, comparing 
the parallel versions in Matthew (21,33-46) and Luke (20,9-19). She concludes 
that the function of Mark 12,1-12 is not didactic (as with other parables), but 
rather is accusatory, like the denunciations of Old Testament prophets. The para- 
ble has a judicial character, aiming to bring Jesus’ adversaries (and the reader) to 
recognize a negative verdict against themselves. 

In the next chapter, A.O. examines the way Mark uses Old Testament citations 
and allusions throughout his Gospel. She notes that among the Synoptics, Mark 
has the fewest direct citations. The majority (72%) are on the lips of Jesus and are 
concentrated in the chapters set in Jerusalem. Of the twenty-five Markan citations, 
ten are found in a polemical situation, five in Jesus’s teaching, five explain what 
is happening in the narrative, and five illustrate the passion narrative. The major- 
ity of Mark’s citations are from Isaiah and the Psalms. A peculiarity of the Second 
Evangelist is that he often fuses citations that seem unrelated. Unlike Matthew, 
where the narrator interrupts the narrative to cite Scripture, Mark’s allusions and 
citations are more implicit. In Mark, biblical allusions do not underscore ful- 
fillment of Scripture so much as its interpretive authority, especially in polemical 
contexts, where Jesus’ opponents are shown to not know or to misinterpret the 
Scriptures. A.O. also shows that Mark recreates biblical scenes using elements that 
remind the reader of a paradigmatic happening in salvation history. She illustrates 
this in the scenes of the Baptism and Temptation (Mark 1,9-13) and the Transfigu- 
ration (Mark 9,2-8). These characteristics show that Mark’s fusing of Psalm 118 
with the parable in Mark 12,1-9 is part of his authorial style and serves to under- 
score Jesus’ authority vis-a-vis his opponents. 

To understand how the citation of Psalm 118 relates to the rest of the parable, 
A.O. undertakes in the next three chapters a painstaking analysis of all the bib- 
lical references to vineyards (chap. 3), to beloved sons who inherit and who are 
sent and rejected (chap. 4), and to stones that are destroyed and are foundational 
(chap. 5). She also includes references from the Dead Sea Scrolls, intertestamental 
literature, and Targums. A.O. shows how the action of planting a vineyard speaks 
of God’s relationship with Israel, beginning with resonances in Genesis 2. Planting 
a vineyard symbolizes God’s covenantal relationship with and care for Israel and 
even evokes conjugal imagery. There is also a link with Temple cult. Resonances 
with the beloved son of the Markan parable can be found with the sacrifice of 
Isaac, the story of Joseph and his murderous brothers, and the fourth Song of 
the Servant in Isaiah. The cornerstone evokes judgment and God’s renovating 
action in an eschatological new Temple and new creation. The pattern of human 
rejection and divine approbation with the connection of stone and son is evoca- 
tive of Davidic messianic expectations and explains the relevance of Psalm 118 
in Mark 12,1-12 and elsewhere in the New Testament. 
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In Chapter Six, A.O. draws together her conclusions. With a clearer understand- 
ing of the Markan use of Old Testament citations, and of the resonances of vineyard, 
beloved son, and cornerstone, A.O. shows that Mark’s conjoining of Psalm 118 
to the parable serves to identify Jesus with the cornerstone, while the resonances 
with the sacrifice of Isaac point to Jesus’s expiatory death. The triad, vineyard 
— son — stone, points to the relational character of the Covenant between YHWH 
and his people, an inheritance in constant danger of being broken. Jesus, as cor- 
nerstone, signals a renewed construction. Readers, like the opponents of Jesus in 
the text, are confronted with the choice to accept Jesus or not as the mediator of 
the New Covenant. 

The most original contribution A.O. makes is her detailed study of Mark’s use 
of Old Testament citations and how Mark differs from Matthew and Luke in this 
regard. This part of her work is most valuable for interpreting not only Mark 12,1- 
12 but all other pericopes in which Mark relies on the Scriptures to illumine the 
meaning in his narrative. Also very helpful is A.O.’s painstaking investigation into 
all the possible biblical resonances of vineyard, beloved son, and cornerstone. 
Angulo Ordorika’s conclusion that the two biblical Testaments are unified is an 
important assertion with which to counter tendencies toward supersessionism. It is 
indeed true that there are deliberate citations, allusions, and echoes of the Old 
Testament throughout the New Testament. What I wonder, however, is whether 
one can go so far as to assert, as A.O. does, that a unified perception of the Scrip- 
tures and a pervasive biblical mentality or cosmovision were the lens through 
which everyone interpreted Jesus. A.O. argues, for example, that the link between 
stone and son in Mark 12,1-12 is rooted in the symbolic cultural universe in which 
Israel is inserted (302). But one wonders: is there a monolithic symbolic cultural 
universe in which Israel is inserted across time and space? Moreover, does sym- 
bolic meaning remain constant across the whole biblical period? That is, do the 
resonances A.O. finds among Mark 12,1-12 and diverse biblical books signify the 
same thing across such distant times and places? Would there not also be other 
influences from the diverse contexts in the Greco-Roman world that impacted the 
way the recipients of this Gospel heard the parable and interpreted the symbolism? 
Finally, what of Gentile members of the Markan audience? How are they to 
understand the parable if they do not know the Old Testament resonances? These 
queries notwithstanding, A.O. has made a valuable contribution to Markan studies 
and shows much promise as one who will continue to advance the discipline. 
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Jennifer S. WYANT, Beyond Mary or Martha. Reclaiming Ancient Models 
of Discipleship (Emory Studies in Early Christianity 21). Atlanta, GA, 
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Jennifer Wyant’s monograph, Beyond Mary and Martha, seeks to “engage 
the sharply divided contemporary hermeneutics surrounding Luke 10,38-42 by 
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examining premodern approaches in order to open up new, liberative ways of 
reading the story of the two sisters and their strange encounter with Jesus” (2). 
Wyant observes that modern interpretations of Jesus’ visit with Martha and Mary 
have reduced Luke’s account to “a story about and for women” (259). Two 
contrary, yet paradigmatic, contemporary interpretations exemplify the modern 
approach. Beth Moore (Jesus, the One and Only [Nashville 2013]) represents the 
apparently typical evangelical reading of Martha and Mary as models for the 
Christian woman who “should organize her life in such a way that she can be 
prepared to be a wonderful hostess at all times and not be distracted by all that 
might require” (4), thus being able to “honor and love Christ to the fullest” (5). 
Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza’s interpretation (“A Feminist Critical Interpreta- 
tion for Liberation: Martha and Mary, Lk 10:38-42”, RIL 3 [1986] 21-36) repre- 
sents the other extreme, claiming that Luke had a rhetorical interest in silencing 
“women leaders like Martha and at the same time [sought] to extol the silent and 
subordinate behavior of Mary”. For Schiissler Fiorenza the only way to redeem 
the text is to reimagine it completely as a story about Martha’s historical partici- 
pation in “the ministry of word and table” (6), which Luke consciously tried to 
hide. Schiissler Fiorenza thus succeeds in liberating the story from its alleged patri- 
archal moorings but at the expense of “a dramatic departure from the text” (7). 
Though both interpretations of Luke 10,38-42 result in diametrically opposed read- 
ings of the text, they both read it as a gendered “story about women for women”, 
even though “the focus has shifted from paradigms for contemporary behavior to 
historical claims about women’s roles” (8). In order to overcome the limitations 
of this gendered approach towards a broader perspective, Wyant’s study engages 
in a conversation with the reception history of Luke 10,38-42, showing how pre- 
vious centuries have read the story of the two sisters as a parable about two dif- 
ferent paradigms of discipleship rather than of the feminine. 

Before turning to the reception history, Wyant offers her own very helpful read- 
ing of Martha and Mary within the literary context of Luke-Acts, in particular the 
travel narrative, demonstrating that both sisters positively embody different models 
of discipleship (Chapter 2). Martha exercises hospitality, love of neighbor (note 
the immediate vicinity to the Parable of the Good Samaritan), and diakonia, fol- 
lowing the very example of Jesus “as one who serves” (Luke 22,27). In her diako- 
nia Martha acts as a true neighbor, doing what Luke has prepared his readers to 
expect from Jesus’ disciples (cf. Luke 10,6-7.9). She is not being reproached for 
serving per se, but for allowing herself to be distracted by worries (68). “Jesus’ 
interaction with [Martha] is therefore not adversarial but rather pedagogical” (40). 
Mary, on the other hand, represents the ideal of those who “listen to the word”, 
another “core element of authentic discipleship” in Luke-Acts, which ultimately 
is “the better part” (68). 

Taking the discussion back to the earliest interpretations of Luke 10,38-42, 
Wyant shows in Chapter 3 how Origen already presented the two sisters neither 
“as oppositional or even as hierarchical” but rather “as two sides of the Chris- 
tian life” (76), so intimately intertwined that one cannot exist without the other. 
According to Origen, “there is no action without contemplation nor contemplation 
without action” (Fr. Luc. 171). Secondly, Origen reads the two sisters as repre- 
senting two different stages of spiritual growth. Martha stands for the one who has 
received the Word of God outwardly, while still lacking its interior understanding, 
and Mary represents the more advanced, if still imperfect, state of the one who has 
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“progressed past the initial stages of repentance” (81); this is symbolized by the 
fact of her sitting at Jesus’ feet. These two Origenian interpretations have particu- 
larly influenced later traditions. While the majority of monastic interpreters prefer 
the contemplative Mary (e.g., Liber Graduum, Pseudo Macarius, and John Cassian), 
there are also those who clearly side with Martha (e.g., the Syriac desert Father 
Silvanus, Ephrem, and Basil). The former hold “that Mary’s decision to focus on 
the spiritual and the eternal means that she should be elevated” (112). The latter, 
however, elevate Martha, pointing out that if she “had not been the one serving 
and hosting Jesus, Mary would not have been able to sit at his feet in the first 
place” (114). Mary depends entirely on Martha’s service, which enables her to be 
engaged in prayer and the study of the Word of God. 

A fourth chapter focuses on the patristic exegesis “beyond the wall of monas- 
teries” (125) in the homilies of Augustine, John Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alex- 
andria. Augustine, for example, sees the two sisters as “representative of the 
present and future life of the church” (128). He has a remarkably positive view of 
Martha, seeing in her the paradigm of the present Church carrying out the works 
of mercy with which Christ has entrusted her until she reaches her heavenly 
home. There she will be Mary, receiving the eternal part: communion with and 
unceasing contemplation of God. John Chrysostom, while rejecting any typologi- 
cal reading, likewise argues that physical work is good and is even necessary to 
fulfill Christ’s command to take care of the poor. However, Martha’s example 
serves as a warning to the laity to discern well “when one should pray and when 
one should work” (160). 

The medieval period takes the discussion back into the monasteries, the prime 
locus of scriptural interpretation (Chapter 5). The medievals build on the inter- 
pretation of their predecessors, seeing Martha and Mary as two stages of spiritual 
life (Isidore of Seville) and as a lesson in discernment on when to help and when 
to focus on contemplation (Bruno of Segni). There is a remarkable unanimity that 
the perfect life consists in a mediation between action and contemplation, which 
must dwell together like the two sisters Martha and Mary. Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, came to be seen as the perfect combination of the two sisters, incorporating 
both physical hospitality to Jesus and the ideal of contemplating him in her soul. 
In this way, she represented the perfect balance between action and contem- 
plation, a balance that is the goal for every Christian life (Bonaventure, Bernard 
of Clairvaux). Very interesting is Wyant’s exegesis of the visual arts, especially 
her discussion of a depiction of Mary and Martha embracing which illustrates the 
ideal combination of the active and the contemplative life (205). Another distinc- 
tive element of the medieval period is the emergence of female interpreters like 
Hildegard of Bingen, Bridget of Sweden, and Teresa of Avila. None of them lim- 
ited the two sisters to their gender, but instead used their stories to develop theo- 
ries about ideal discipleship that applied to both women and men. 

A radical shift in the interpretation of Luke 10,38-42 was introduced by the 
Reformation (Chapter 6). By rejecting monastic life and resisting any “so-called 
allegorical reading of the two women” (234), Luther replaced the “active-contem- 
plative” dichotomy with that of works- versus faith-righteousness (237). Believing 
that “women should be silent, be obedient to their husbands, and find joy in stay- 
ing at home, running the day-to-day tasks and raising their children” (240), Luther 
saw in Martha the ideal model of the Christian housewife. As Martha, however, 
also symbolized “works-righteousness”, women were at the same time “urged 
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to keep a Mary-like spirit of faith” (241), though certainly not encouraged to 
sit at the feet of Jesus and study his teachings. “By the early modern period, this 
gendered reading had taken root. Women were no longer Mary and Martha if they 
were leading convents in the manner of Hildegard. Abbots were not embodying 
both by their service to the church and their desire to focus solely on God. Women 
were Marthas and Marys through their household tasks” (243). 

The merits of this study are manifold. Wyant successfully shows that through- 
out the entire history of interpretation up until the Reformation Luke 10,38-42 was 
never read as particularly gendered, a story about women for women, but rather 
as instructive for both men and women. It was only after Luther and Calvin had 
rejected the ideals of monastic and contemplative life that “so called literal read- 
ings arose that focus on gender” (31) and “on women’s role as being primarily 
in the household” (223). The Church Fathers, on the other hand, who recognize 
Martha and Mary as two paradigmatic ways of living out discipleship, seem to 
have been much more in tune with the biblical authors and their frequent use of 
female personifications as a device for depicting the individual or the people of 
God in their relationship to God. Wyant is right in affirming that “while this text 
is gendered (women are the central figures), the primary meaning of the text is not 
gendered. Using female characters, the passage speaks to both men and women 
about the nature of Christian discipleship” (11). Her own literary analysis of the 
text confirms this, demonstrating how Luke gives Martha as the perfect example 
of Christian diakonia and Mary as the embodiment of the one who “hears the 
word”, a theme particularly important in Luke’s understanding of authentic disci- 
pleship. The reader gains many new insights into the rich reception history of the 
text and on the influence of context in interpretation. One comes away from the 
book convinced that the literal sense is plurivocal, and that this plurivocity needs 
to be recuperated in the exegesis of our own day. 
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Joachim SCHAPER, Media and Monotheism. Presence, Representation, and 
Abstraction in Ancient Judah (Orientalische Religionen in der Antike 33). 
Tiibingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2019. xvii-297 p. 18 x 24.5. €119,00 


Il titolo di questa monografia si presenta accattivante, perché utilizza una parola 
di uso quotidiano per affrontare un argomento antico, che si presenta come uno 
dei temi più complessi della teologia. Il termine media è utilizzato dal nostro 
autore nel senso di trasmissione di un messaggio tra emittente e ricevente attra- 
verso un medium. I ‘media’ analizzati sono le monete, le iscrizioni, i numeri e, 
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ovviamente, le parole del testo biblico dell’Antico Testamento: in una parola 
medium è tutto ciò che ‘fa’ la cultura di un popolo: «Media are seen as constitut- 
ing the nexus of ‘culture, society, and/or history’; as generating what they mediate 
(and thus as having quasi-‘demiurgic qualities’); as being quasi-independent of 
their human users (being constructed either according to their ‘language-symbolic 
structures’ or according to the example of ‘technical apparatuses’)» (34). J. Schaper 
si rifà al concetto di media postulato da S. Krämer nei suoi studi sul tema. Nello 
specifico della monografia, si tratta dei mezzi scelti dal Dio di Israele per farsi 
conoscere al suo popolo e per rivelare la sua natura. Secondo questa prospettiva 
esiste un indissolubile legame tra testo biblico e storia d’Israele, tra teologia e 
società tra fede monoteistica e antropologia. 

L’attenzione ai media rende, pertanto, la presente ricerca unusual, secondo le 
parole dello stesso autore, che è ben conscio che sul tema sono stati pubblicati 
negli ultimi anni diverse monografie: «Many attempts to reconstruct the history 
of Israelite monotheism have been made, not least in the previous few decades. In 
this respect, the present book is not unusual. It is, however, quite unusual in assum- 
ing that the origin of monotheism can be uncovered by focusing on the material 
culture of Judahite society and its intellectual reflections and consequences, and 
specially on the media that were in use in that society» (1). 

L’impianto ermeneutico di J. Schaper, docente di Antico Testamento presso 
l’università di Aberdeen (Scozia), si fonda sulla ricerca storica della religione 
d’Israele a partire dal tardo VII secolo a.C., e si avvale di un approccio multidi- 
sciplinare. L’autore segue lo schema evolutivo che caratterizza gli studi recenti sul 
tema: muovendo da ciò che ha innescato l’interno processo (reperti materiali) — 
si passa ad analizzare i testi che presentano un successivo grado di ‘purificazione’ 
iconica e di elaborazione concettuale, per giungere alle formulazioni teologi- 
camente più raffinate di quello che comunemente si intende con monoteismo. 
Possiamo sintetizzare il percorso del volume di J. Schaper così: dagli inneschi 
(triggers) alle ragioni profonde del monoteismo israelitico (reasons). 

L’opera si sviluppa su cinque capitoli di diversa lunghezza. Il primo capitolo 
ha lo scopo di familiarizzare il lettore con i concetti fondamentali della ricerca, 
introducendo la prospettiva antropologico-culturale scelta dall’autore (“Images, 
Writing and Money: Three Media and the Rise of Monotheism”, 4-54). Il capitolo 
secondo è il più corposo dell’opera (“The Word-Image Dialectic and ‘Production 
of Presence’”, 55-182): dopo aver operato un confronto con il processo di con- 
cettualizzazione del divino in Mesopotamia e in Grecia, l’autore rivolge la sua 
attenzione ai testi biblici dal periodo pre-esilico fino al Deutero Isaia (Gn 1,26-27; 
Es 3; 19-20; 32-34; Dt 4,1-40; 31-32; Gs 1,8; 8,32-34; Gdc 17-18; Os 10,1-2; 
11,1-2; 14,9; Ger 10,1-16; Ez 1,25-28; 6,4-7; Is 40-55). Il cuore dell’argomen- 
tazione si concentra sul passaggio dal supporto fisico alla Legge scritta, e sulla 
conseguente emancipazione del rapporto tra il singolo e YHWH e tra il singolo 
e gli altri connazionali: «Given the way writing ‘works’ on the individual and 
on society, it effected a shift towards a stronger stress on the deity’s transcen- 
dence and established a new, more refined, and more abstract notion of the divine 
presence. Writing also had a social and societal effect. Writing makes human 
beings less dependent on their given social surroundings [...]; it gives them a 
deeper appreciation of human social relations, thus corroding the social struc- 
tures they were born into, and of the relations between the human and divine 
subject» (181). 
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Molto più piccoli si presentano i capitoli terzo (““Money, the Self, the State — 
and God”, 183-210) e quarto (“Representation through Abstraction: A ‘Progress 
in Intellectuality’”, 211-239). La breve introduzione presenta la mappa della 
ricerca (1-3) mentre manca una conclusione formale che metta in fila i principali 
risultati dell’indagine e aiuti il lettore a fare sintesi nelle nozioni offerte; d’al- 
tronde il volume non nasce come opera unitaria, ma racchiude in sé contributi già 
apparsi altrove negli anni passati (e ora confluiti nei cc. 2 e 3). Tuttavia, l’autore 
non lascia il lettore a metà del percorso e concentra nel quinto capitolo un sum- 
mary e un outlook. 

La bibliografia (241-275), l'indice dei nomi (283-287) e l’indice dei soggetti 
(288-297) chiudono il volume. 

Tra i concetti più interessanti che offre il lavoro di J. Schaper, va segnalato 
quello di crisi. È sua convinzione che il passaggio al monoteismo sia frutto della 
crisi del sistema di significati della società giudaica, crisi che ha spinto verso una 
più astratta concettualizzazione della sfera divina e, di riflesso, dell’ambito delle 
relazioni umane. Il monoteismo è il risultato del passaggio da una società arcaica 
a una più evoluta, dalla comunicazione orale e quella scritta, dal sistema econo- 
mico centrato sul baratto alla monetizzazione degli scambi. Le conseguenze psico- 
sociali «of such a move allow the religion’s literate practitioners to draw on their 
own mental resources more than ever before: their imagination is no longer under 
spell of images and the power they exercise, it is free to roam because it is no 
longer restricted by the iconographical canon of religious statuary» (232). 

Nel raccontare questo percorso evolutivo, l’autore sembra fare l’occhiolino a 
quella che viene chiamata l’età assiale (235-239), ossia un periodo di emancipa- 
zione morale che ha interessato l'umanità: J. Schaper conosce la problematicità di 
questa teoria e, nello specifico, la difficoltà nel definire il lasso di tempo che si 
può definire ‘assiale’, ed è per questo che non la applica tout court alla sua ricerca. 
Tuttavia, egli ne accoglie l’assunto di fondo, ossia l'emersione di una maggiore 
coscienza nell’umanità, senza per questo legare il processo etico a una data precisa 
nella storia: da ciò consegue che «that intellectual ‘breakthroughs’ are rooted in 
social being; the breakthroughs of the ‘Axial Age’ were not the result of auto- 
generative intellectual processes but were trigged by tools used in and practices 
generated by the material cultures of the societies that witnessed them» (238-239). 
La conclusione alla quale perviene l’autore è che «such breakthroughs occur when 
a society is ‘ready’ for them, which explains why similar ‘breakthroughs’ occur 
at dissimilar times» (239). Presentata sotto questa angolatura, la teoria dell’età 
assiale (che per l’autore interesserebbe Israele tra 1’800 e il 200 a.C.) è più condi- 
visibile, e la sua applicazione allo sviluppo del monoteismo ci trova personalmente 
d’accordo. Detto in altri termini: società — anche distanti tra di loro — hanno 
prodotto in tempi diversi prodotti culturali simili, e ciò ha generato, a sua volta, 
la maturazione di nuove forme di coscienza individuale e collettiva, producendo 
livelli di riflessività sempre più complessi. L’insieme dinamico di questi fattori 
sociali, psicologici ed etici ha generato la percezione di un Dio unico, trascendente 
e fonte di moralità. 

In conclusione, possiamo dire che questa interessante (e impegnativa) monogra- 
fia conferma il tramonto definitivo di uno stile ‘metafisico’ di ricerca: in un pas- 
sato teologico non troppo lontano, il monoteismo era una bandiera da difendere, 
era attinto ‘dall’alto’ — dagli assunti filosofici e dogmatici — e chi lo investigava 
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si rivolgeva al dato biblico, filologico e archeologico soltanto per chiedere con- 
ferma alle premesse iniziali. Non possiamo, quindi, non salutare con favore que- 
sto studio che, muovendo dal ‘basso’, dà voce alla capacità di simbolizzazione 
dell’uomo biblico. 

Va segnalato, infine, che le fonti dell’autore sono principalmente attinte dal 
mondo linguistico inglese e tedesco: un confronto con opere inerenti al tema appar- 
tenenti ad altre aree linguistiche (francese e italiano in primis), avrebbe sicuramente 
arricchito la ricerca. Inoltre, uno sguardo al ‘Dio dei patriarchi’ avrebbe ampliato 
l’interrogazione biblica e, magari, aperto inediti spazi sul processo di simbolizza- 
zione che emerge dalla storia di Abramo, Isacco e Giacobbe. 

Ciò non toglie pregio al volume, che si colloca tra gli studi sul monoteismo 
degni di menzione. 


Facoltà Teologica pugliese Sebastiano PINTO 
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